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1. ENTRANCE TO THE MONUMENT. 2. PLACING THE APEX OF THE CAPSTONE, DECEMBER 6TH. 
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THE CHRISTMAS SEASON, 


‘Heap on more wood! the wind is chill, 
But let it whistle as it will, 

We'll keep our Christmas merry still.” 
TT\HIS sentiment is even more warmly felt in this 
prosaic age, than when Walter Scott expressed it 
three-quarters of a century ago. He wrote in a coun- 
try where religion was established, and where church 
and State were intimately blended. But here, only twenty 
years before ‘‘ Marmion ” was written, a Constitution had 
been formed which made no mention of any divine power 
or system, and an amendment was almost immediately 
adopted, to provide expressly that ‘no law should be 
made respecting an establishment of religion or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof.” Our Government cannot 
be called in any legal sense a Christian Government. — It 
gives free scope to all systems and creeds, and all its ave- 
nues to wealth and power are open to men of all shades 
of religious belief, and to those of none. We absorb into 
our vast body politic all sorts and conditions of men, and 
give the widest toleration to all sects and philosophies. 
We gather in the human race from all sources, with no 
respect to persons or creeds, and leave them all to worship 

as they please, or not to worship at all. 
And yet, year by year, throughout the whole land, 
Christmas Day is welcomed with increasing enthusiasm, 


and we are ready, whatever winds may whistle, to keep | 
The growth of this senti- 


our Christmas merrier still. 
ment has been very marked in recent years since the 
Puritan element has waned. Entirely aside from its re- 


ligious aspect, it pervades the whole country, and affects | 


the;whole current of national life. The Christmas holidays 
form the most marked period of the year. 
course of legislation and interrupt judicial proceedings. 


They control the annual flow of trade. They advance 


civilization by awakening social sympathies and by knit- | 


ting more firmly the ties of domestic life. There are few 
of the homes in which over fifty millions live, whether 
they are palaces or ‘hovels, where the joy of Christmas- 
tide is not in some measure felt, and where there is not 
some response to the ery, ‘‘ Heap on more wood! We'll 
keep our Christmas merry still.” 

And not only here, but in every quarter of the globe, 
wherever European power and civilization have reached, 
the same feeling prevails, and is manifested in forms 
which indicate its origin and partake of its traditional 
spirit. 

This is a strange fact if we look at it simply as an in- 
cident in human history. What is this Christmas Day, 
that it should be hailed with joy through all the world, 
and thrill the hearts of men with deeper intensity as the 
generations roll on? How is it that, in spite of the decay 
of faith and the growth of materialism, in these modern 
times, this day not only preserves its festal character, but 
gains from age to age a stronger hold upon the feelin 
of mankind ? 

It is simply the anniversary of the birth of a babe at 
Nazareth, a village of a distant and almost insignificant 
province of the Roman Empire, in the days of Augustus 
Cesar. It commemorates the first day of a brief life, 
passed so obscurely that no profane writer of the time 
thought it worth an allusion, And yet the birth of that 
Child was the great event in the history of the human 
race. Without dwelling upon any divine element, but 
considering it historically, the dawn of that life in Pales- 
tine was in truth the day-spring from on high for human- 
ity. In the words of Canon Farrar, ‘‘He has, as a 
simple matter of fact, altered the whole current of the 
stream of history ; He closed all the history of the past 
and inaugurated the history of the future, and all the 
most brilliant and civilized nations of the world worship 
Him as God. His teaching is all centred in the two great 
truths of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man ; from the former springs every truth of theology— 
from the latter every application of morals,” 

It is natural, then, that the day which marks an event 
of such vast moment should have been in all Christian 
times and countries welcomed with an exuberant, and 
sometimes boisterous, joy. Scott, in his vivid picture of 
an old English Christmastime, with its yule logs, its wild 
music, conjuring, riddles, hot-cockles, fool-plow, snap- 
dragon, jokes, laughter and dances, says : 


** All hailed with uncontrolled delight 
And general voice, the happy night, 
That to the cottage and the crown 
Brought tidings of salvation down. 
England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas brought his sports again ; 
*Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale, 
"Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
A poor man’s heart through half the year.” 


oS 
£5 


The old spirit of the day survives, though sobered by 
the temper of our times. The great wassail-bowl is re- 
duced to the ale-mug and the wineglass, and the ‘‘soused- 
hoar’s head ” has given place to the turkey. The Lord of 
Misrule or the Abbot of Unreason, whose office was ‘‘to 
make the rarest pastime to delight the beholder,” was 
abolished by Act of Parliament three centuries ago be- 


They stop the | 


cause he had come to be “a grand captaine of mis- 
_hiefe”; but he has his modern representatives in more 
sober guise. The Christmas carols ring out as blithely 
now as in the early centuries, and although no longer 
‘* forth to the wood the merry men go, to gather in the 
mistletoe ”; yet ‘‘ the fir-tree, the pine-tree and the box 
together” are piled in our market-places as articles of 
| commerce, to beautify the place of the sanctuary, and to 
bear their glittering fruit of Christmas presents for the 
children. 

One source of joy the modern press has brought us, 
which was denied to our forefathers—the Christmas card 
| and the holiday number. These on the wings of the post 
are scattered more widely than the snowflakes, and bring 
to the hearts of young and old a joy more simple and 
rational than the rude sports of the early days. But the 
source of all the Christmas joy of all the ages is the same 


-the manger at Bethlehem, and the fact that there, on | 


the December night, nearly twenty centuries ago, 


“The Prince of Light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began.” 


BISMARCK AND THE CONGO STATE. 


FEINHE statement of the London 7'imes that Bismarck is 


| large as the German Empire itself, had achieved the 
| greatest triumph of his diplomatic career, is in no sense 
an exaggeration. Perhaps it is too early yet to measure 
the great influence of this gathering in the future of the 
Congo region, but enough has transpired to show that the 
Prince of Blood and Tron has truly estimated the position 
which this great equatorial belt of Africa is to play in the 
production and commerce of the world. The rapid ad- 
vances which have been made since Stanley fought his 
way from the Indian Ocean across the great basin of the 
Nile, and gave battle to the nude savages on the Upper 
Congo, finally floating down in triumph to the Atlantic 
Ocean in 1878, having performed the greatest feat of 
land travel in modern times, are certainly without parallel 


even in the phenomenal growth of civilization in North | 


America when the hardy pioneer was moving Westward. 
Now, we have this great Congo State dotted over with 
numerous settlements and trading stations, with steamers 
| on her rivers, arms in her arsenal under the protection of 
a neutral flag, supported by the civilized nations, and with 
sapitalists clamoring for a concession to build a railway 
to the interior along the flow of the river, and to further 
facilitate transportation by digging canals. 

The attitude of Germany throughout the Conference 
has been to prevent any one Power from successfully 
asserting sovereignty over this rich, populous and pro- 
and notably France, England or Portugal. 
Bismarck knows well enough that if he can develop a 
colonial empire of the respectability of that once pos- 


mising area 


| sessed by Holland or Spain, German emigration will go 


there in pursuit of riches instead of flocking as now to the 
United States. In the foreign colonies of nearly all the 
Mediterranean States and those of the East Indies, and of 
China and Japan, the most successful traders and mer- 


chants are the Germans. Already their influence and | 
energy have been felt on the Congo, and it may be said 


that not a little of the progress of the last seven years 
is due to their efforts. 


administration that he hastened to recommend to Con- 
gress a course of action which would recognize on the part 
of our Government the perpetual neutrality of the Congo 
State. This has been wisely followed by the appearance 
of Mr. Kasson as our representative at the council board, 
where he has acted with admirable discretion, asserting 
the dignity of America as it is not often upheld in inter- 
national gatherings of the kind. 

But there is a suspicion in the minds of some that the 
outcome of this Conference may be detrimental to the 
future interests of the United States should either the 
Panama or Nicaragua Canals ever become the subject of 
International Congress. It is inferred that the precedents 
now established tending to neutralize the Congo State 
would be used to assail the American position that any 
canal linking the two oceans is but a part of the coast 
line of the United States. This doctrine, asserted with 
emphasis, has been maintained by our State Department 





from the first, notwithstanding the Clayton - Bulwer 
Treaty, and it is certain that no Administration would 
ever dare to face the indignation of the American people 
should it secede a whit from this position. Whatever 
ultimate decision this Conference may therefore finally 
adopt, we can see no entanglement of the Isthmian ques- 
tions as bearing on the result. 


THE SPANISH TREATY. 

HE proposed treaty with Spain is likely to provoke a 

long discussion, and certainly some of its features 
should be very carefully considered before any decisive 
action is taken in the matter. Some of the objections 
urged against it are that while the annual exports of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, the islands invelved in the treaty, 
are about $100,000,000, their imports are only about 
$50,000,000; that while two-thirds of their 
are to this country, only one-fourth of their im- 
ports are from our markets ; that there can be nothing 





acting as the master spirit of the Berlin Conference, | 
and thereby speaking for Germany and succeeding in | 
founding a great International State in Africa almost as | 


Tt is one of the creditable acts of President Arthur’s | 


exports , 














‘like real reciprocity in the treaty from the very fact 
that while our population is above 50,000,000 people, 
theirs is not over two millions; that the compact 
would cut off more than twenty-five per cent., 
or about $30,000,000 from our revenue; that the pro- 
posed remission of the duty on sugar would be dis- 
astrous to the American industry, and would not cheapen 
that product in this country, but would simply be so 
much saved by the West India planters ; that the oppres- 
sive export duties at the ports of Cuba and Porto Rico 
are not to be reduced, and that the import duty on our 
flour is still too high ; that there is really no field for our 
cotton manufactures in those islands; that the tobacco 
trade of this country would receive a serious blow if the 
duty is redtced about one-half, as now proposed ; that the 
benefits likely to accrue to the shipping interests by the 
reduction of tonnage dues at the ports of the Antilles are 
more apparent than real; that the treaty is likely to 
greatly encourage the employment of coolie and slave 
labor in the West Indies, and finally, that all the slight 
advantage which we might hope to reap by this compact 
will certainly be secured by Great Britain, which is now 
negotiating a commercial treaty with Spain. e 

On the other hand it would not be well to regard the 
| treaty from too narrow a standpoint ; there is something 
besides the transactions of traders to be considered in 
deliberating upon such a document. Our shipping inter- 
ests would be benefited by it, and the trade in fish, 
meats, flour and other merehandise, including various 
manufactures, would unquestionably be promoted by the 
proposed compact. There is much to be said on both 

sides, and there should be no undue haste in regard to a 

matter to which the principle of the greatest good to 

the greatest number is peculiarly applicable. 


PRESIDENTS AND POULTRY. 

| OW to dispose of our ex-Presidents has been a vexed 

problem for this Republic during many years. 
They are too great to settle down to be merely common 
men again. One suggestion has been made to collect 
them in a sort of relic museum, and pension them off for 
life. Having been President, no-oftice below that position 
is in fitness to their dignity. Even were there offices suf- 
ficiently dignified for them to fill, the situation would not 
be improved. If there is one product of our country 
more abundant than another, it is greatness. As it is, 
there are not offices enough to go around among them. 
Greatness in America is so common and fat and lofty ; 
| public places are, alas! so few. : 

John Quincy Adams modestly went back and served 
| the State of Massachusetts in the House of Representa- 
| tives, after having been President of the United States. 
Another ex-President filled, with distinguished honors, 
the position of Justice of the Peace in his home town for 
many years. But few can fit into ordinary life-so easily 
and gracefully as these. 

Whatever he does or does not do, the ex-President is 
alike criticised. If -he engage in the common avocatious 
of life, that is too small business for him. If he appears 
on public occasions, then the hapless man is accused of 
trying to thrust himself into public notice again. 

It is with regret we observe that the irreverential daily 

press is alike ‘neering and making merry over the fact 
that Mr. Rutherford B. Hayes, who once filled the Presi- 
| dential chair, now amuses himself by the breeding of 
fancy poultry. What is there about that to sneer at, 
| pray? It is certainly a nseful occupation, the improve- 
|}ment and elevation of the standard of domestic fowls 
throughout America. When we consider the quality of 
the eggs served for breakfast in New York boarding- 
houses, the case becomes especially clear. He who will 
improve them is the benefactor of his country. “More- 
over, it is a dignified and elegant amusement for a gentle- 
man of means and leisure in private life. Far preferable 
the incubation of eggs to the incubation of revolutions, 
wherewith ex-Presidents of Mexico and South America 
occupy themselves. Wheu ex-greatness haunts the seenes 
of its former glory, and tinkers at affairs directly or in- 
directly, the effect is demoralizing and melancholy. In- 
finitely better to raise chickens than to ‘‘ raise Cain,” 
and far better retire to a rosy rural retreat and rear roost- 
Amid the gentle cooing of the hens, and the golden- 
| tongued crowing of that glorious bird which is the 
emblem of the Democravy, the wise man may forget the 
hollowness of fame and the deceitfulness of mankind, es- 
pecially politicians. In the contemplation of nature’s sweet 
| simplicity, the weary ex-official will at last be wooed away 
from poignant remembrance of the promises he was 
obliged to make and break during his administration. 

Such elegant retirement is conducive to the develop- 
| ment from embryo of sweetness and light, and of the new 
and lofty in literature and philosophy. What mighty 
thoughts may not brood and be hatched in the brain of a 
cultivated man sitting upon a patent incubator beneath 
the sunny skies ! 


ers, 





THE GOSPEL OF HOPE. 
T is the season of happy and earnest thoughts, of 
- wishes for our neighbor’s welfare, of joy over the 
world’s progress and hope that each Christmas will bring 
humanity more near to the reign of universal peace and 
prosperity. Yet, the light from sheltered homes falls 
upon naked feet of homeless children ; the shadows. of 
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church steeples touches tenements whose cellars are 
worse than dens of beasts; the sound of Christmas-bells 
ringe in ears dull and sodden to the miracles of life and 
its splendor; anthems and laughter cannot drown a 
tremulous wail that rushes up from the depths of misery, 
crime and despair. As starvation must have an added 
pang on Thanksgiving Day, so bitter poverty nrust seem 
a_little more unendurable upon Christmas. And it is 
right and needful that earnest men and women should 
ask themselves at this season, with all clearness and 
definiteness of meaning, what is to be done by society 
to protect itself against threatening dangers. 

Of recent years the study of social science and of the 
practical problems of existence, has occupied the atten- 
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| difficulty have resulted in failure. 


| M. Ferry said, showed that the expedition was perfectly secure, and 


the advance would begin as soon as the credits were voted. The 
Senate voted the credits, the Right abstaining from voting. Earl 


Granville has informed Premier Ferry that the English negotia- 
tions with a view to an amicable settlement of the Franco-Chines¢ 
French transports, meanwhile, 
are loading for Tonquin. 
large military force across the frontier. 
the Island of Formosa is only nominal. The fleet is anchored at 
Keelung, while trade with the other ports goes on as usual. 

The committee of the Congo Conference was principally occu- 
pied last week in the discussion of the question of the control of 
the navigation of the Niger. The committee agreed that the Afri- 


; can International Association shall have control only over the navi- 


tion of some of the best men and women of America and | 


Europe. At first with loathing and terror, then with pro- 
found pity and sorrow, but always with unquenchable 
hope, they have gone into the ‘‘slums ” of great cities, 
have studied records of prisons and hospitals, and have 
learned that even heredity can be conquered. Out of the 
fullness of their-work certain all-important facts rise like 
rocks from the sea, sure foundations for confidence. The 
dreadfulness of the dens described in ‘‘ The Bitter Cry of 
Outcast London,” the utmost revelations of the faithful 
workers who attended McAuley’s Mission in this city, are 
not without their clear promise of better things to come, 
their *‘gospels of hope.” If it were otherwise, the plan of 
civilization were a failure, and Shelley’s ‘‘ Queen Mab” 
with its ‘‘earth a slaughter-house,” were soberest reason. 

Theorists, with declarations that ‘‘ everything has gone 
wrong,” and with plans for the total reconstruction of the 
social system, are to be found by the score. At times, so 


abundant are they, it almost seems as if all interest in the | 


** lower classes ” were the loud-voiced interests of world- 
reformers. Let us for the present ignore the drastic 
remedies they propose, and simply inquire into the faith 
of those toilers in this wide field who offer no theories and 
simply help as best they can, in the true spirit of this 
golden season. 

A lady, whose well-studied library contains every book 
of note published in recent years upon the subject of 
social science and political economy, and whose life is 
dedicated to ‘‘the problem of the poor,” was lately 
asked concerning the result of her observations. She re- 
plied that each day she learned to ‘‘make more allow- 
ances for people”; she believed more and more that 
civilized society must see to it that each one of its chil- 
dren ‘‘had a chance.” She thought that pure air, pure 
water, plain, healthy food, and warm clothing were de- 
monstrably attainable for each son and daughter of Adam. 

And why not? What business have modern science 
and christianity to accept any less statement of what can 
be done with this planet of ours? How mournful it is 
that men without love or wisdom should threaten us with 
dynamite cartridges, and call our social order a failure 
and a crime, when in that social order, if rightly under- 
stood, the ‘‘ promise and potentialty of more beneficent 
developments is contained! Science and Christianity 
can cleanse the cholera-breeding, miasma- brooding 
vaults, and check the currents that supply crime, by 
taking children away from worthless parents and educat- 
ing them to lives of usefulness in new communities. 
Working hand in hand, they can supplant the heredity of 
evil by the heredity of good, and thus transform the 
world. Not in vain do the toilers go down into the 
depths, and bring back their report and appeal. The time 
will come when a movement mighty and universal as the 
seven great crusades that poured Europe out against 
Asia, and far more successful, will unite all the forces 
that make for civilization against the heathen in our 
midst, and against the crimes of neglect that lie at our 
gates. 





ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


HE motion to adjourn, on the 6th instant, was opposed in the 
British Parliament by Mr. Thomas Power O’Connor, sup- 
ported by nearly all the Irish members, and many Liberals and 
Radicals. The result of this opposition was two ‘‘count outs” 
ordered by the Speaker, whose resort to the cloture secured the de- 
elaration of adjournment until February 10th. A quiet recess is 
to be anticipated. There is general rejoicing over the truce in 
party strife, and Liberal as well as Tory journals join in the appeal 
for harmony. The royal assent has been given to the Franchise 
Bill. 

The Soudan furnishes little news this week. The foundation 
of the report of the Mahdi’s death, it transpires, was the recent 
death of his uncle, the Governor of Obeid. 
received vid Cairo, is one to the effect that the Mahdi lately tested 
his prophetic claims by ordering his followers to walk across the 
Nile, and thereby lost 3,000 men. Another report says that he is 
showing increased activity in concentrating his forces. A messenger 
from Khartoum reached Dongola last week, bringing the informa- 
tion that the officer sent by General Gordon to capture Shendy 
was successful, and took many prisoners. He says, also, that 
small parties of rebels make daily attacks upon Khartoum, but 
are invariably repulsed with heavy loss. The camel corps and 
three regiments of General Wolseley’s relief expedition, under 
Colonel Stewart, are expected to arrive at Ambukol about the end 
of the present month, and will be ready to cross the desert to 
Shendy should General Gordon urgently require them. The latest 
exploit of the hostile Arabs about Suakim was an attempt to 
destroy the railway there. 
cavalry. 


sponsible for increasing the gravity 0% ‘he situation between France 
and China. Premier Ferry defended the Government's ‘* response 


They were repulsed by the Egyptian 


| ated, it having been discovered that she was never insane. 
| are no doubt hundreds of such cases of unjust commitments to 


insane asylums, and it is a disgrace to our civilization that the laws | , . Pgh : Kiet: 
: atrical bill-boards; and unwonted activity in the confectionery 


A specimen ‘‘ report,” | 


gation of the Congo River ; that England shall have control of the 
navigation of the lower, and France the control of the navigation of 
the upper, waters of the Niger River. Mr. Kasson, the American 
delegate, presented a neutrality proposal, which, besides providing 
for the neutrality of both the Congo and Niger Rivers, includes in- 
land territory, rivulets and canals. It also proposes that the Pow- 
ers occupying the Congo basin shall not make war upon each other 
nor upon the natives. This proposition is still under discussion. 


' Among other propositions which have been presented to the Con- 
g I I 


ference is one to exclude the importation of alcoholic liquors from 
the Congo country, and another for the total abolition of the slave 
trade. Arrangements are already making by German capitalists 
for the establishment of factories on the Niger River. 

The French Government, in order to avoid threatened compli- 


| cations with Australia, has decided to transfer the penal colony 


of New Caledonia to Madagascar. General Miot is said to have 
achieved another victory over the Hovas.—Vienna was visited by a 
cyclone on the 10th instant, which unroofed buildings, overturned 
cars and other vehicles, and injured many people.—Anarchist dis- 
turbances and arrests continue in St. Petersburg and Vienna. An- 
other alarm at Windsor has led to the posting of extra sentiries 
around the royal castle.—Miss Mildred Coleridge, daughter of the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, was privately married to Mr. 
Adams, in London, on the 11th instant. 


Mr Epwarp HIv¢, the apostle of Anglo-Israeclism, has been at- 
tempting to convince the cultured Bostonians that they are de- 
scended from the lost ten tribes of Israel. 
he had failed to convince Queen Victoria that she was a lineal 
descendant of David, King of Israel. 


Sir Joun A. MacDonaxp, the Premier of Canada, who passed a 
day in New York last week, while on his way from England to 
Canada, said in reference to the resumption of reciprocity between 
Canada and the United States, that it would be necessary for this 
country to take the initiative, as Canada had so repeatedly urged, 
wholly in vain, such a change in trade relations that she could 
scarcely be expected to take the lead again, 


A JupGE in the United States Cireuit Court at Portland, Oregon, 
in the case of two persons accused of killing an Indian on the 
Umatilla Reservation, has decided that the State Courts have no 
jurisdiction over criminal acts committed within the boundaries 
of Indian Reservations, Under this most important decision the 
offenders, who were tried and acquitted on the above charge in the 
State Court some time ago, are now held to answer for the murder 
in the United States Court. 


AFTER being confined for three years in a-lunatic asylum, at the 
instigation of her husband, a Montreal woman has just been liber- 
There 


are not so framed as to make outrages of this sort impossible. 
Provision should be made, too, for the summary punishment of all 
persons who may attempt, whether as principals or agents, to 
secure the confinement of any individual whose insanity has not 
been determined by a competent court. 


NEWSPAPER. 


The Chinese are preparing to throw a | 
The French blockade of | 





Before leaving Engiand, | 


is chiefly agricultural, and therefore natural and permanent, is 
variously stated at from 200,000 to 350,000. 
figure, even, we see that, according to the census apportionment 
of 1880, South Dakota is entitled to at least one representative in 
Congress, and is better qualified to enter the Union than any State 
that has ever joined it. Now that Senator Harrison has finally 
brought up this measure before Congress, there ought to be no 
uncertainty as to the result. And yet the probability is that the 
Democrats will prevent, or at least postpone, the admission of the 
new State, for the simple political reason that it would secure to 
the Republicans a safe working majority in the Senate. Will that 
sort of politics pay in the long run? 


Ir is gratifyiug to observe that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has affirmed the constitutionality of the Head Money 
Act of 1882, which provides for a tax on immigrants, and which the 
steamship companies, more especially those of this city, sought to 
have set aside as unconstitutional. The present tax is only fifty 
cents a head, and as this very moderate tariff fails to meet the cost 
of our Emigration Commission and its institution, it is now sug- 
gested that it should be raised to one dollar. The care and protec- 
tion of the large numbers of immigrants who annually seek our 
shores necessarily involve considerable expenditures, and it is not 
unreasonable that the steamship companies, which derive so large a 
revenue from the traftic, should contribute something towards 
the expenses which immigration to this country imposes upon the 
municipality. These companies should be as ready to pay an im- 
port tax on their trade as other commercial firms are on theirs, 
and the fact that the highest tribunal in the land has now laid 
down the law in unmistakable terms will of course effectually dis- 
pose of a somewhat audasious opposition to existing enactments 
on this subject. J a 

THAT was a notable gathering, which assembled in Baltimore last 
week, of between five hundfed and six hundred representatives of 
all branches of Methodism in this country. The Conference was 
called to commemorate the centennial of the organization of- the 
Church in the United States, and to confer as to the future ; and 
among the delegates present were many of the most conspicu- 
ous Officials, scholars and divines of the denomination. The 
Methodist Church has contributed immensely during the hundred 
years of its history to the establishment of the national life upon 
sound and safe foundations ; aggressive, fearless, and dominated 
by a broad and catholic sympathy with human needs, it has been 
the champion of the oppressed, the antagonist of injustice, the 
supporter of education, temperance, and all wholesome reforms, 
and to its influence, more largely than to that of any other denom- 
ination, the country owes whatever has-been effected toward the 
elimination of the organized wrongs which have at times menaced 
the stability of the Republic. In these days when the most sacred 
institutions are being subjected to the strain of great tests, and all 
the conditions of the world’s thought are being revolutionized, the 
deliberations of trusted representatives of such a church possess 
more than a common interest, and the conclusions which may 
be arrived at, and the deliverances determined upon, will be 
awaited with universal solicitude, 


Tuer almanacs are liberal in their weather forecasts, prognosti- 
cating throughout the year snow and rain, sunshine and blizzards, 
alike for the just and the unjust. This is all very well for the 
country regions ; but in the city there are other phenomena even 
more interesting than those of the weather, and which may be pre- 
dicted with far more certainty. For instance, the calendar for the 
month of December, especially towards Christmas-time, should tell 
us : about such a day, look for the appearance of marionctte-shows 
and clockwork processions in the shop-windows, and wondering 
crowds of women and children outside ; heavy showers of Christ- 
mas-cards and invitations ; gorgeous meteoric displays on the. the- 


establishments. A little later, a blockade of evergreens for Christ- 
mas-trees may be expected at the Jersey ferries and depots, and the 


freight-cars will be alive with poultry going to the sacrifice. Then 
the children will be observed making mysterious entrances and 


| exits, and ostentatiously guarding tremendons secrets having rela- 


| tion to prospective presents. 


Ir is already apparent that Congress does not propose to enact | 


any legislation of importance at the present session. It may be 
doubted whether the House will do anything at all beyond passing 
the regular appropriation Bills. There are a good many questions 
upon which the country is desirous that action should be had, and 
some upon which action cannot be delayed without injury to the 


And finally, about the 24th, the side- 
walks of the principal business streets will be lined with stands and 
itinerant venders, while those of the quieter thoroughfares will as 
surely witness processions of men and women laden with market- 


| baskets, long-necked turkeys too big for their brown-paper wraps, 


public interests, but the House. managers are just now too busy in | 


** setting up the pins ” for the incoming administration to give any 


| thonght or attention to matters of real national concern, and we 


may dismiss, therefore, all expectations that the session will be 


fruitful of anything better than the usual disappointing results. | 


Brookyxzy, like other well-regulated cities, has a conscience fund, 
but, whether as a result of the conscientiousness of the inhabitants 
or their lack of it, there have been no contributions to the fund 
until last week, when a well-dressed elderly gentleman paid the city 
collector #2.300 as conscience money on account of personal tax. 
Nothing whatever is known concerning the conscience-stricken in- 
dividual, further than this single act, which is quite suflicient to 
stamp him as an honest man prospectively. Persons strictly honest 
in their dealings with their fellows have often dulled moral percep- 
tions in relation to the proprietary rights of corporations, and this 
individual realization of the principle of meum et tuum as existing 
between them is worthy of emulation. 


Mr. BuarNe is a puzzle to the politicians. Spite of his recent de- 
feat, he persists in being good-natured, genial and contented, taking 
up, with a vigor and enthusiasm which show him to be altogether 
superior to the frets and-worries which dishearten ordinary men, 
the work which he laid down before his nomination. Ina recent con- 
versation he said that he did not want the Presidential nomination 


this time, but being in the fight, he felt that he owed it to his | 
friends, to bear himself becomingly and do the best he couid to | 


achieve success. Personally, he did not regret the result. 
asked as to the future, he said he had no idea of entering public life 
again, and his friends in Maine understood his position very well. 
He proposed ‘to settle down to his old home life and complete his 
history of “Twenty Years in Congress,” and having a fondness for 
literary labor it is not impossible that he may write other historical 


| works, 
In the discussion of the Tonquin credits in the French Senate | 
last week, the members of the Right declared the Government re- | 


to the legitimate impatience of the country,” and denied that | 


France had isolated herself from the other European Powers. 
Jatest dispatches from Admiral Courbet and General de I'Isle 


/ 


Tue area of the Territory of Dakota is greater than that of any 
State in the Union. with the exception of Texas and California, 
That portion of the Territory of which it is proposed to form a new 
State is of itself 10,000 square miles larger than the six New England 


The | States combined, and if admitted would be the cighth in area of 


the United States. The present population of South Dakota, which 


Being | 


and toys and sweetmeats suggesting vast nurseries of youngsters at 
home. Let somebody invent au almanac and put all these pleasant 
things in and he will have a surer thing in the way of prophesy 
than Vennor, Wiggins, or Josh Billings. 








NEWS OF THE 


DomeEsTIc. 


WEEK. 


Tur Navy Department will send an expedition to survey the 
proposed route of the Nicaragua Canal, 


SEVERAL Democratic officials in Chicago were last week indicted_ 


for the perpetration of frauds in the recent election. 


WASHINGTON is filling up with office-seekers, and Democratic 
Congressmen are, besides, deluged with thousands of applications 
by imail, 

THE House Committee on Public Lands has agreed upon a bill to 
prohibit aliens, or foreigners who have not declared their intentions 
to become citizens, from acquiring tifle to or owning lands in the 
United States. 


THe National Conference of State Boards of Health, held in 
Washington last week, discussed the prevention of the spread of 
epidemic diseases, and the importance especially of making pre- 
parations to meet the cholera. 

NuMERovus business failures continue to be reported. In Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., last week, great excitement was caused by the failure 
of three firms with liabilities of nearly #1,000,000. In all the large 
cities, thousands of men are out of work. In Philadelphia the 
number of persons unemployed is 60,000. 


A VIOLENT controversy i8 in progress between the towns of 
Ashton and Redfield, in Dakota, u1 consequence of the removal of 
the county records from the former to the latter. The people of 
Ashton having threatened to recover the custody of the records at 
whatever hazard, a body of troops has been ordered to the scene to 
prevent an uprising. 

FOREIGN. 

Tue Senatorial elections in France will take place on Jannary 
25th. There are eighty-seven vacancies, 

_ THE Marquis of Salsbury 1s in feeble health, and will go abroad 
in the hope of being benefited by a change. 

Tue Turkish atrocities in Macedonia are increasing, Some two 
hundred Christians_have been murdered within the past few weeks, 
and three villages have been burned. 

BisMARcK has sufferered another defeat in the German Reich- 
stag, which last. week voted only one half the sum demanded by 
him for the erection of fortfesses in Alsace 


If we accept the lower | 
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TOO LATE, 
y' )U would come back to me,now you would take 
Gladly the love that once you did not prize, 


And now the heart is precious in your eyes | 


That once you used your subtlest arts to break. 


I could not make you understand my woe ; 
I will not try. God and the silent night 
Alone are great enough to bear the sight 
Of a soul stricken by a mortal blow. 


And now that I have won through throes and tears 
Something akin to peace, you come to turn 
That peace to pain, it took me long to learn 


My lesson, but the bitter weary years | 
| each other if we could have helped it? Though it 


Have done their work. Truly your smile is sweet, 
Your hand-clasp tender ; true, one happy while 
I lived but in your clasp and kiss and smile ; 
To-day you cannot quicken by one beat 


My calmer pulse. The skies are growing clear 
Above my head again, and now once more-— 
Though not indeed as in the days before 

The flowers bloom, and life is glad and dear. 


I tell you, go your way, nor tear nor sigh, 
Can move me now. You know them weak 
and vain, 
You shall not wake anew the buried pain. 
Go quick, lest I should hate you that you try. 
CARLOTTA PERRY. 


TRAPPED. 


By PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I. AND IL. 

On a tempestuous October night, Albert d'Au- 
relles, a young Frenchman of thirty, is overtaken 
by rain and darkness on a lonely road in Blank- 
shire, England. There being no unoccupied bed at 
the village inn, he is invited by Horace Gilbard, a 
young Englishman, to The Firs, the home of the 
latter’s betrothed, Miss Catherine Lennard and her | 
mother. These two nurse the stranger through a 
brief illness resulting from his exposure, while | 
Mr. Gilbard returns to his business in London. 
Monsicur d’Aurelles is a poet, with a somewhat | 
romantic history, in which Miss Lennard quickly | 
becomes interested. This interest develops into a 

| 
| 
| 





warmer feeling in the few days which elapse ere 

the departure of Monsieur d’Aurelles for the house 

in which he is to be employed as tutor, three miles | 
distant from The Firs. He is not without 
for what has happened, and resolves that there 
shall be no more sentimental scenes between 
Catherine and himself. But on the day after | 
leaving The Firs, his resolution gives way, and he | 
writes her a letter. The closing sentence of Cathe- | 
rine’s reply to this letter is: 


remorse | 


“Wait just alittle ! I cannot tell them yet. 
“To all eternity, yours 


”) 
CHAPTER III. 
BOUT ten days after this, Catherine Lennard | 
A was sitting in her boudoir, The time was } 
afternoon, and all outside looking cold and 
gray only served by contrast to make the bright | 
fire-lit interior the more attractive. 

Miss Lennard occupied a low chair in front of | 
the wood-tire, into which she was gazing, her deli- 
cately shaped chin propped in her slender hands, 
It cannot be said that at that moment she looked 
the embodiment of happiness. 

*To-night,” she said to herself, ‘‘come what 
may, I will write! I know it is a shame to keep 
him in ignorance—but, oh! it is so hard !” 

Just then there was a quick light tap at the 
door ; it opened,*and let in the object of her 
thoughts, the man who at that moment believed | 
himself her betrothed husband, his good, kindly 
face, with no lack of resolution in it, radiant with 
health and good-humor, his curly hair looking 
curlier than ever, 

** Horace ?” she exclaimed, in unfeigned aston- 
ishment. 

‘The same, my dear—and sooner than you ex- 
pected !° he replied, bending down and kissing 
her fips heartily and honestly, but not with that 
enthralling refinement of sensuality which had 
made the Frenchman's kiss a living love-poem to 
her. ‘How perplexed and dismayed you look !” 
he went on, gazing into her eyes, but speaking in 
a tone of affectionate banter. “* Come, let’s have 
the news! Has a bad fox been getting at the chick- 
ens? or won't the hens lay as many eggs as they 
ought? Which one of all the sea of troubles inci- | 
dent to a country life is it, my dear, that thus | 
overshadows you? Doesn't that sound as if it 
were out of a book? But, my darling, there is | 
nothing really wrong, is there? You know I have 
always laughed at you for looking solemn about 
things which seemed to me trifles when I came to | 
hear them ?” 

‘You will not think this a trifle, I know,” she 
aid, her voice low and dreadfully in earnest. 

A sudden terror blanched his face as he replied : 

“Catherine! It is not about yourself? You 
are not ill in any way ?” 

“Yes, it is about myself; but I am not ill— | 
only dreadfully ill at ease tili I have told you 
something.” 

“Tell me, then, my darling,” he said, holding 
both her hands. 

‘No, don’t !" she cried, protestingly, trying to 
draw them away. 

“Have I done anything to vex or grieve you, 
Catherine ?” 

You! Heavens, no! not you!” 

* Who, then ?” 

‘Only I, myself, and that because I have to 
grieve vou !” 

‘Be brief !" he almost commanded, and still he 
would not let her hands go, 

‘** How can I tell you ?” she said, and then broke 
out, impetuously, ‘* Horace, if the woman yc loved 
discovered after a year that she was not m love 
with you, as she had striven to fancy herself, but | 
only very fond of yon—would you still want to | 
marry her?” 

He did let her hands go then, and stood up with 
a sudden recoil. 

‘Horace, speak to me—speak to me !” she 
pleaded. 








; for your good, 
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In any crisis, the bravest of women is terrified 
by a man’s silence. 
‘* Yes—yes,” he rejoined, faintly, ‘‘in a minute !” 


After a pause, he went on: “So this is what yon | 


have totell me? I have known women who have 
married men only through quiet affection, and who 


after marriage have fallen very much in love with | 
| Do we think that Almighty God in our case, for 
| our little particular prayers, will forego His God- 


them.” 
** Yes, but not when they are already in love with 


! another !” 


She rose and reached out her hands beseechingly 
to him. 

“Oh, Horace, don’t be too hard with me, or 
with him! Do you think we would have loved 


hurts you now, you will find it in the end to be 
We have few tastes in common. 
I should never have satisfied yon—nor you me. 
You will find the right woman suited to make you 
happy as I never could have done—as the right 
man has been sent from far away to make me 
happy as you never could have done !” 

She stopped. He did not take her outstretched 
hands; he only asked—and asked it with terrible 
quietness : 
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news, in the first column of the Times, of Cathe- 
rine Lennard’s marriage to Albert d’Aurelles. He 
started and recoiled, while sparks of fire sprang 
to his eyes. Yet he had expected it; he had 
known it pst be so. So we know that hope for 
the life of some dear one is dead in us ere life 
itself had quite died out. Do we expect a miracle? 


like will ?—reverse the decree He has sent forth ? 

No, we do not expect to see our all but dead get 
up and walk! We are not like those of old who 
believed that their king could keep the sea from 
on-coming—yet when Death, whom we have seen 
approaching for so many days, has knocked at the 
gates, defying any to do battle with him, has 
passed across the threshold, entered the room, and 
made our dear one his for ever—are not the days 
that follow fraught with a strange surprise, as 
keen as if we had not known for so long that the 
suffering we had watched could end no way but 


| this ? 


“Who is this man that has come between us? | 


and what is his name ?” 

She trembled for a moment, and then spoke 
clearly the name of her lover, Albert d’Aurelles, 
He started, visibly. 

“That man! The man whose life I saved? Oh! 
but it was worthy of a Frenchman!” Then turn- 
ing on her with sudden fierceness, ‘‘ Where is the 
man? Is hein the house ?” 

**No, he is not. It will do you no good to know 
where he is. We could not help loving one an- 
other !” 

“True,” he rejoined, bitterly. ‘‘ What is crim- 
inal in a woman towards her husband, is not 
criminal until she becomes his wife! But his life 
all the same is ruined! I can do nothing—I wish 
to do nothing-~except to ask you a few questions 
about this man. Do you know who he is ?—who 
are his relatives ?” 

* He has told me everything about himself that 
I desire to know.” 


Horace was silent for awhile. Then: 


So was it with Horace ; and as he sat before his 
fire that January day he maddened afresh at real- 
izing how irrevocably now she was gone from him, 
the wife of another! Our bitterest experiences 
must all be lived out alone. For our daily vexa- 
tions, for even our moderate troubles, there is 


memorable sorrows of our lives, which even when 
they have passed leave us branded in heart and 


| facee—never to be really again our old selves, 


** Catherine,” he said, ‘have no bitter memory | 


of me! It was not your fault that I could not hold 


| your love! and for the pain you have given me, 
| and which I must bear as long as I live, I forgive 


” 


you! God bless you, my poor love!” and with 
these words, a short pressure of her hands, he 
went from the room, 

He mounted the stairs quickly towards the bed- 
room which had always been allotted to him. As 
he expected, he found there the bag which he had 
intrusted to one of the servants on arrival, He 
descended to the hall, bag in hand, and there was 
met by Mrs. Lennard. Tears were in the good 
lady’s eyes as she pressed his hand, and, kissing 
him on the forehead, said : 

‘‘T am so sorry, dear! And you won’t stay to 
dinner ? 


| wine ?” 


‘*No, I must get back to London as soon as I 
san. Good-by ! Find out all you can about him !” 

So the door closed behind him, and he went out 
into the dreary gray November evening, seeming, 
as he walked, to hear her voice following him. 
Now in front of him, now on either side of him— 
he still seemed surrounded by her presence. He 
walked rapidly along the lonely road, sometimes 
crying aloud to himself with the frightful incre- 
dulity of grief. 

“No, it can’t be—it can’t be!” then realizing 
with grief’s fearful reaction of certainty that it 
was. 

In a short time he came to Popilton, where the 
lights of the ‘‘Three Jolly Drummers” shone 


Won’t you come in and have a glass of | 


cheerfully through the dense November dusk. He | 


stopped, and looked at the house where he had 
taken pity on the man who. had repaid him for 


| that. helpful compassion by wrecking the one dear 


dream of his life. How many times, when return- 
ing from a long walk across country, he had paused 


at that noted hostelry to refresh himself with a | 


pint of its famous ale, his strong heart beating 
cheerfully. his young blood glowing warmly at the 


| thought of his rapidly approaching marriage, and 


the fair woman waiting at The Firs to greet him! 
Out on it for a faithless friend to have played him 


| such an ill turn! He shook his clinched hand at 


it, and then passed on, 

When the door had closed behind him, Catherine 
had cried a little, but her eyes dried quickly, and 
she drew a sigh of infinite relief. 
tween the two men had been avoided, and’on the 
whole things could not have happened better. 


A meeting be- | 


When Albert came that evening, Catherine at | 


once told him the good news. 
** Now,” he said, ‘you have done with him from 


life and out of your thoughts.” 

** Blotted out of my life by his own choice hence- 
forth, I should think he would be !” she replied. 
‘But out of my thoughts—I cannot promise that ! 
Would you wish me not to be sorry for the poor 
boy ?” 


| this time henceforth! He is blotted out of your | 


‘Yes, I would,” he replied, shortly, and walked | 


| away to the other side of the room, a hard, cruel, 


sinister look about his lips. 
‘Tf you wish to sulk,” she said, rising and mov- 
" 


ing towards the door, ‘‘ you can do so alone! 
At that time the man was absolutely in her 


| moment rooted to the spot. 


power. He came atonce to her side, and entreated | 


her forgiveness. So their first approach to a love- 
quarrel ended, and all through the rest of the 
evening he was a Very hero and lover of romance. 
He begged hard to have the wedding-day fixed 
swiftly, and as there was no reason for delay, and 
Catherine had no will to refuse his entreaty, the 
marriage was arranged to take place early in Jan- 
uary. Catherine’s fortune was settled upon herself, 
so there was little trouble about settlements. 

On the weeks that elapsed before the wedding 
there is no occasion to dwell. 


One January day Horace Gilbard ggme on the 





though once more we take our seat at meat with 
men, and are seen once more in the market-place— 
for such sorrows will any tell me, who have suf- 
fered, if for them there is balm in Gilead? Nay, 
there is none! If we do not fall before the enemy 
at once, we do our battling alone, and none have 
sight of it. 

So let us leave Horace to do his battling alone, 
through that, for him, so black and bitter Winter, 
which was then its second month. Let us only 
say that it passed, and even he was gladder when 
he could say with the Psalmist : 

“The time for the singing of birds has come!” 


And the time for other things had come as well. 
So, while nghtingales were giving away their souls 
in music to the moonlight and the trees, and oc- 
casionally to a moonstruck poet, the sopranos 
shrieked through their operatic performances, the 
tenors melted softly through theirs, and the basses 
growled through theirs, while the boxes and stalls 
presented the appearance customary to them in 
the London season, 

Now, love of music in Horace Gilbard was, un- 
fortunately, larger than his balance at his banker's, 
so that he did not generally aspire to more than a 
modest seat in the pit. However, he almost always 
managed to get into the first row, and there, one 
hot never-to-be-forgotten June evening, just as 
the first act of ‘*Lucia di Lammermoor” had 
been concluded, he started to see two persons 
enter a box on the grand tier—a man and a woman. 
The man was Albert d’Aurelles ; the woman was a 
well-known actress, whose beauty was said to be 
greater than her morality. Beautiful certainly 
she looked as she sat there, with her splendid dark 
eyes, her dark, lustrous hair, and her magnificent 
bosom and snowy shoulders so abundantly bare. 
Even Gilbard, whose mind was quite filled by the 
thought of another woman, had to own that this 
one, in her own bold, reckless way, was good to 
look at, 

D’Aurelles, whose evening clothes fitted fault- 
Jessly, looked wonderfully handsome, the hard, 
sinister lines round his mouth being scarcely visi- 
ble. Gilbard looked full at him, but the French- 
man appeared not to see him, and was wholly 
devoted to his faircompanion ; and Gilbard sat and 


| looked, and hated them both. He took no pleasure 


in the music, and was glad when Lucia’s sorrows 
came to an end. 
ball, and once, on leaving the opera-house, he took 
a hansom to his destination. 








He was due that night at ailarge | 


He would stay but a few moments, he thought, 


as he made his way up the spacious staircase, and 
was greeted by the strains of a well-trained band, 
which was playing one of Strauss’s most enchant- 
ing waltzes. 


‘*My love—my poor love,” he was thinking to | 
himself, as he went up the stairs, ‘‘ where are you, | 


I wonder? and was it for a man like this that you 
left me?—a man who would break your heart 
without one ‘pang of regret, if ever it stood be- 
tween him and his pleasures? A man whose blood 
could burn like fire and his heart be cold as ice! 


she went on. ‘We have been in London since 
the beginning of last month, and have been to so 


‘| many places where I thought it quite likelf¥ we 


should meet you. Mamma is here—have you seen 
her? How warm it is! Do you think you'eould 
find me a cool corner anywhere ?” 

He gave her his arm, and, with his heart wildly 
beating, he led her toward a curtained recess, 
where an open window let in such air as the sultry 
night could lay claim to. He found her a seat 
there, and stood by her side looking down upoa 
her, drinking in the perfume of the flowers she 
wore in her hair. 

By day and by night, asleep, awake, he had 
dreamed of meeting her, but never like this! and 
now they had met, the minutes were rushing by, 
and he could say nothing. 

‘* Well?” she asked, when he had gazed at her 
for some time with rapt eyes. ‘‘Do you find me 
changed ?” 

** Yes, a little. You are as beautiful as ever, but 
you have a weary look. Catherine, are you as 
happy as you thought you should be ?” 

‘Yes, quite as happy. Albert is very, very good 
to me.” 

“Is he here Ao-night ?” 

‘“No; he had to spend the evening with some 


| old friends ; but he will come to take me back. 
balm in Gilead, if we will. but seek for it—which | 
}s0ome of us are too proud to do! But for the great 


Of course, it is natural that his own old friends 
should want to see him.” 

Horace could only listen. How could he tell her 
what he knew ? 

“*T can measure his love,” she continued, “by 
his jealousy.” 

‘*My dear,” answered the young man, with a 
heartful of tenderness in his voice, “I hope he 
gives you better proof than that. Both men and 
women, if their natures be exacting, will often 
guard jealously what has ceased to attract them. 
It is not love, but that sordid sense of proprietor- 
ship which is at first rightly associated with love, 
and which, outliving love, is by itself mean and 
unlovely.” 

‘*Thank you, but that is not our case yet. All 
the same I am obliged for your little sermon. I 
always told you the Church had a loss in you! 
Now, would you mind taking me back ?” 

‘There, now!” he said, ‘‘I have offended you! 

ut indeed, indeed, I wish only for your happi- 
ness. I have long ceased to hope for any for 
myself ! Won't you forgive me ? won't you believe 
me, Catherine? won't you forgive me ?” 

He looked so genuinely heartbroken that she 
laid her fingers lightly in his outstretched hand, 
nor did she chide him when for one moment 
he raised those long, slim fingers to his lips, 

‘Still you must take me back now, please,” she 
said. Of course, he did her bidding. Almost as 
soon as they left the cool and shady recess, they 
came face to face with Albert d’Aurelles. The two 
men could not avoid recognizing each other, which 
they did as coolly and formally as possible. The 
Frenchman looked portentously dark, and told his 
wife that it was late, and they must go at once. 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘I am ready.” Then 
turning to Horace, she added, graciously : ‘*‘ Good- 
night, Mr. Gilbard. Come and see us, you will 
always find me at home on Thursdays from five 
till seven.” 

‘You forget I have not the pleasure of knowing 
your London address ?” 

** How stupid of me! Twenty St. George’s Ter- 
race. Can you remember?” 

*“T shall not forget.” 

So once again they had met and patted. 

The drive home, for husband and wife, was a 
silent one ; indeed, neither of them spoke till they 
had entered the house. Then the master thereof, 
paying for it out of his wife’s fortune, spoke, and 
his voice sounded harshly. 

‘*We may as well understand each other at 
once, Catherine,” he commenced. 

“Yes,” she answered, leisurely unclasping her 
bracelets, ‘‘nothing could be better ; only we must 
do so quickly, as T want Marie to brush my hair.” 

“Well, the pvint is this, then —I will stand no 
restining of any intimacy with Gilbard. Do you 
hear ?” 

‘* Certainly, my dear. You speak loudly enough, 
but I am not impressed. I am your wife, not your 
slave, and I will see and know whom I like.” 

She was still in love with her husband, very 
much in love ; but, unlike most women, love had 
not quelled her native pride. Albert looked at her 
as a man may at a beautiful wild animal he has 


| resolved to tame, yet does not quite know how to 


Fire and ice—how shall one escape from between | 


these two?” 

How sick he was of the whole thing which he 
had seen so many times before that season! There 
were the same girls with the same dollish faces 
flirting with the same inane young men, whom it 
seemed impossible to imagine in any other costume 
but evening dress. There were the same little 
jokes being made, followed by the same little 
languid laughs. Gilbard made his way through a 
group of people clustered in the doorway, shook 
hands with his hostess, and then remained for a 
For there, at only a 
few yards’ distance from him, talking to one of 
the inane young men, she stood—the one love of 
his heart! the beautiful lady of all his dreams ! 
She was moving her fan slowly backwards and 


forwards with the old matchless grace of gesture | 


which he knew so well. 
ness with which her companion inspired her. 
went forward, and, taking her hand, said, with 
something just a little forced in his manner : 
**T thought we should never meet again !” 
* “Are you sorry to have your expectations dis- 
appointed ?” 
The same low, subtle, sweet voice as of old, with 
now a rather weary note in it, which only made its 


| music more captivating. She was perfectly self- 


composed. 
‘*T only wonder that we have not met before,” 


He could see the weari- | 
He | 





set about it. 

“You have not got a weak man to deal with,” 
he said, with suppressed rage, letting his fingers 
close almost cruelly upon her wrists. ‘ You will 
be watched.” ‘ 

“Shall 1? Let go of my wrists, please, and 
ring the bell for Marie. I am tired and wish 
to get to bed.” 

He did as she bade him and left the room. 

As Marie brushed out her mistress’s hair that 
night, she could not help noticing a strangely 
pleased smile come and go about the corners of 
her mouth. Women are as ambitious to subdue 
hearts as great statesmen are to dictate to their 
country. ( To be continued.) 





COMPLETION OF THE WASHINGTON 
MONUMENT. 


N Saturday, the 6th instant, the capstone of 
the Washington Monument, 555 feet above 

the ground, was finally placed in position. The 
American flag was unfurled from its summit, and 
the booming of cannon announced the practical 
consummation of the work of a generation. This 
mighty obelisk, the loftiest structure ever reared 
by human hands, is called a “ monument” ; but 
its object is to- commemorate the. deeds of Wash- 
ington, which are immortal, and -not- m where 
lies his body, which is dust. The sité is historic. It 
was selected as a site for a statue in honor of the 
American Revolution, and is so marked on Major 
L’Enfant's origina) plan of the nations! capital 
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As Washington approved that plan in 1791, with | light. 


Oh ! what a thrill, to be awakened by those 


this site marked on-it, it is.natural to suppose that | joyously chanted words : 


Washington himself approved the site as a proper 
lace for a monument. Et is within sight of Mount 
Yernon. Its shining pyramidal top can be seen 

from every part of the District of Columbia, and 

overlooks the surrounding country within a radius 
of twenty miles ‘in every direction The corner- 
stone of the monument was laid on the Fourth of 

July,-1848. In the six years following the shaft 

reached the height of 175 feet, after an expendi- 

ture of $230,000. Then funds gave out, enthu- 
siasm became dormant, and the work was sus- 

pended, not to be resumed: for a quarter of a 

century. In the Centennial year, patriotism was 

re-aroused, Congress made an appropriation, 
and a little later the work of finishing the monu- 
ment, which was in danger of becoming a na- 
tional jibe, was entrusted to Colonel Thomas Lin- 
coln Casey. This energetic and skillful engineer 
has completed the stupendous undertaking in six 
years, without a delay or the loss of a single life 
From his professional report, now in preparation, 
are obtained the following details as to the 
dimensions and materials of the monument. The 
shaft, from the zero mark or brass bolt set in the 
masonry of the foundation at the southwest corner, 
is 555 fect 4 inches high ; therefore, from the top 
of its own base it is 30 feet 5 inches higher than 


| 
| 
} 


the spires of the great Cathedral ef Cologne, Ger- | 


many, and 20 feet 4 inches higher than the pro- 
posed tower of the new City Hall at Philadelphia, 
The present foundations are 36 feet 8 inches deep, 
making an aggregate height from the foundation 
bed of 592 feet. The base of the obelisk is 55 feet 
11¢ inches square, and the walls 15 feet }¢-inch 
thick, and at the 500-foot mark, where the pyra- 
midal top begins, 34 feet 51¢ inches square and 18 
inches thick. There is a batter of 1 44-inch to 1 
foot, and the marble quarried, the old portion near 
Texas and new near Cockeysville Stations, in 
Maryland, north of Baltimore, is laid, the old por- 
tion, 150 feet 6 inches having been taken off, in 
ashlar, 14 to 18 inches thick and courses 2-foot 
rise, with alternate “headers and stretchers and 
blue-stone rubble backing, and the new part, 405 
feet, in marble averaging 2 feet 6 inches thick. 

A peculiar feature is the shining point of alu- 
minium at the tor of the capatone. This newly- 
discovered metai was selected for its comparative 
freedom from oxidization, as well as its value as a 
conductor of electricity in its use as a lightning 
conductor. It is secured by a wrought copper rod 
leading down through the centre of the capstone, 
and connects below with each of the four columns 
that form the elevator frame in the main shaft. At 
the base of the monument these leaders are con- 
ducted to the well beneatirthe centre of the foun- 
dation, thus forming the most perfect electrical 
conductor known to science, 

The appropriations by Congress for the mon- 
ument have amounted to $900,000, and $230,000 
were expended by the society. Within the obelisk, 
the walls being vertical, is an elevator and iron 
stairway, both of which will be fitted up for visit- 
ors after the workmen finish. It is expected that 
about two years more will be required for the final 
completion of the interior and base of the monu- 
ment, 

The official ceremonies to mark the completion 





of the monument will take place on the 22d of | 


February next. They will be under the direction 
of a joint commission of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives. It is expected that the inaug- 
ural address will be delivered by the Hon. Robert 
C. Winthrop, who, as Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1848, was the orator at the laying 
of the corner-stone. 


COLONEL THOMAS LINCOLN CASEY. 


\OLONEL CASEY, who ranks as the brainiest 
engineer in the Corps of Engineers, United 
States Army, was born in Madison Barracks, 
Sacketts Harbor, N. Y.. on the 10th of May, 1831. 
His brother was the late General Silas Casey, 
United States Army. His family, on both the 
paternal and maternal sides, have been active and 
respected citizens of Rhode Island since the mid- 
dle of the seventcenth century. He was appointed 
a cadet “at large” in the West Point Military 
Academy by President Polk, and graduated, July 
Ist, 1852, when he was commissioned a Brevet 
Second-lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers. His 
services prior.to the late Civil War were upon the 
military and civil works in the Ordnance Bureau ; 
as instructor of engineering at the Military Aca- 
demy, and in connection with engineer troops on 
the Pacific coast. During the late *‘ unpleasant- 
ness” he was mainly employed in charge of the 
construction ot fortifications on the coast of Maine 
and New Hampshire. 

Since 1867 Colonel Casey’s duties have been 
principally in the Engineer’ Bureau at Washing- 
ton and its Division of Fortifications, In 1877 he 
was assigned to the charge of Public Buildings 
and Grounds in the District of Columbia ; the 
Construction of the State, War and Navy Build- 
ings, and the Washingtor Aqueduct. In 1878 he 
was selected by the Joint Commission for the 
completion of the Washington National Monument 
as the chief-engineer of this great undertaking, 
and was directed to prepare a project for its com- 
pletion, which he has just substantially finished, 





and in a manner that will awaken the admiration | 


and wonder of all beholders. 


His present duties relate to the construction of | 
the buildings for the State, War and Navy De- | 
rtments, of the improvements over the grave of | 


homas Jefferson, at Monticello, Va., of the erec- 
tion of a monument at Washington’s Headquar- 
ters at Newburg, N. Y., and of the erection of a 
monument to mark the birthplace of George 
Washington. Colonel Casey is a genealogist of 
note, and a gentleman of fine literary tastes and 
acquirements. Heé isa member of the Society of 
Cincinnati, of Massachusetts, of the Loyal Legion 
of the United States, of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, and of the New England Histori- 
cal and Genealogical Society, etc, 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


“Or is it the nuns who are chanting, 
Cueating sweet and low, 
A rhyme of forgotten childhood, 
Lost so long ago? 


_ Or is it the waits at my window, 
Out in the dawning gray, 
Singing of Bethlehem’s manger, 
nd the Child that was born to-day?’ 


mB it is the sweet childish treble of the waits, 


“seasonably returning. like the birds of Spring, 
with carols on their wintry morn of the birth of 
Christ. The snow lying white on the fields, the 
frost-flowers on the pane, sparkle in the early sun- 





‘Hark! the herald angels sing 
Glory to the new-born King ; 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
God and sinners reconciled.” 

Then there is another sound outside the door—a 
sound not so melodious as the carols, but just as 
merry and sweet. It is the children in their night- 
dresses,-rushing about the house proclaiming the 
generosity of the good and jolly Saint Nick, who 
has slyly visited the open-mouthed stockings over- 
night. 

The morning having flown on wings of sunlight, 
we find ourselves in the dim church-aisles, with 
the evergreen trimmings and bright holly-berries 
overhead, and the rich tones of the organ per- 
vading all the place. 

More divine music ! 
now, and their words, 


It is the full-voice choir 


“Gloria in Excelsis, Domine !" 
fitly crown the glad devotion of Christmas Day, 


FRANK LESLIE’S I LLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


THE NEW ORDER OF “EL BUSTO DEL | 


LIBERTADOR.” 


UNIQUE and unprecedented honor has been 
i conferred upon the proprietress of this Pub- 
lishing House, Mrs, Frank Leslie, by the Govy- 
ernment of Venezuela, in the bestowal of the 
distinguished decoration of ‘** E] Busto del Liber- 














THE OBVERSE, 


tador,” the most valued that our sister Republic 





can confer, This new Order, a golden medallion set | 
+} in star-rays of brilliants, is attached to the breast 


by a golden buckled ribbon of the national colors, 
Upon the obverse side of the medallion is a like- 
ness en profile of Simon Bolivar ; on the reverse, 
the arms of Venezuela. The workmanship of the 











THE REVERST. 


Order is exceptionally fine, while the decoration is 
as striking as it is superb. This unsolicited and 
unlooked-for distinction is a gratifying proof that 
the exertions made by Mrs. Frank Leslie in the 


cause of illustrated literature are appreciated in | 


other countries as well asin her own. We append 
the text of the decree conferring the Order : 


“THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
VENEZUELA. 


“With the approbation of the Federal Council, | 
decoration of El Busto | 


we hereby confer the 


del Libertador upon Mrs. Frank Leslie. This 


Order, instituted in memory of the hero-founder | 


of the five South American Republics, is an honor 
the more precious. since the country confers it only 
upon its distinguished children and upon those, 
whether born in the Republic or in other climes, 
who have rendered service in the cause of human- 
ity, progress and civilization. Given under the 
hand and seal of the Minister of State for Foreign 
Affairs, at Caracas, this 26th day of a 1884. 
* CRESPO. 
“VINCENT AMENGUAL, Secretary of the Senate,” 





PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 
CARDINAL MASSAIA, 


The hale old Capuchin missionary who labored 
for years on the missions in Africa, and who has 


just been made a cardinal by Pope Leo XIIL,, is a | 


Piedmontese, born at Piova, near Asti, June 8th, 
1809. He studied in Turin and rose to itions 


\ 








| esteemed by King Charles Albert, and confessor 
| to Victor Emmanuel. He refused a mitre in Pied- 
| “mont, and the cardinal’s hat, preferring to be- 
| come a missionary in foreigi lands, He pene- 
| trated to tribes near the Abyssinian border alone, 
and with no means of conciliating favor except his 
| zeal and a few baubles. Pope Gregory XVI. made 
him a missionary bishop in 1846, assigning him to 
the country of the Gallas, His first effort to reach 
his district failed, and he founded missions at 
Aden and in the Seychelles. Returning to Rome, 
he prepared for a second attempt by way of Gas- 
san. Defeated then, he finally reached the Galla 
country by way of Gudru. He found little to en- 
courage him. He was persecuted, imprisoned, 
exiled seven times, and constantly the victim of 
the caprice of the chiefs. But his zeal and charity 
at last prevailed ; the people began to listen to 
him, the founded churches, schools, asylums, 
bringing in other missionaries to aid him, and all 
united in civilizing as well as christianizing 
the Gallas. He acted as envoy of King Victor 
| Emmanuel to King Menelik, head of the Gallas, 
| and to the King of Shoa, and gave great aid to 
scientific expeditions. He wrote an account of his 
missions, and a Grammar and Dictionary of the 
Galla language. He is now engaged on a very ex- 
tensive work on the field of his African labors. 


Tur EvizanetnH HosprraL oF THE HUNGARIAN 
Rep Cross Unten, 

On October 19th the new buildings of the Eliza- 
beth Hospital of the Hungarian Red Cross Union, 
were dedicated at Buda-Pesth. Among the dis- 
tinguished visitors present were the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, of Austria, and many members of 
the Austrian and Hungarian nobility. The Em- 
— of Germany, sent, as a present to the 
10spital, his portrait, in accordance with an old 
German custom, This will hang in the great hall 
of the hospital. In the vestibule hangs a portrait 
of St. Elizabeth, the holy Hungarian Queen, after 
whom the hospital is named. The buildings of the 
hospital are all solidly constructed, practical and 
in good taste. The main building will accommo- 
date 120 patients. In the two officer’s pavilions are 
twenty beds each; in the pavilions for surgical 
cases are forty beds each, so arranged that in each 
sick chamber are not more than eight beds. The 
patients are divided into three classes, who pay 
respectively six florins, three florins and one florin 
fifty kreutzers per day. In addition to the pay- 
patients, there are foundation beds, and free beds, 
which are sustained by the city authorities, In 
war times the hospital will use barracks, in which 
680 wounded soldiers can be accommodated. In 
tine of peace these barracks will be used as. stor- 
age-houses for the transport wagons. A special 
pavilion, isolated from all the rest, is devoted to 
infectious cases. This contains from four to six 
beds. The whole hospital is arranged on a very 
complete scale, and cooking and laundry pavilions 
are provided, together with a complete drug de- 
partment and quarters for the medical staff. 


THE NILE Expeprit1o0n. 

We give an illustration showing the start of the 
British troops in their whaleboats from Sarrus, 
some weeks ago, on their journey up the Nile. 
Each boat is manned by twelve men, ten soldiers 
who row, and a Canadian voyageur in the stern 
and bow to steer. The latest reports announce 
that the headquarters of the British expedition 
have been advanced from Dongola to Ambukol, 
which is some 250 miles from Sarrus, 


A FRENCH RECONNOISSANCE IN TONQUIN. 

Our illustration depicts an episode in the skirm- 
ishing warfare in Tonquin, which has been car 
ried on-at intervals since the fight at Langson- 
Three small gunboats, La Massue, La Hache and 
Le Mousqueton, of the pattern which the French 
have found so serviceable in the numerous water- 
ways of the Tonquin delta, are engaged in a re- 
connoissance of the Loo Chuan River, a tributary 
of the great Song-Kan, near Langson. These 
gunboats, being easily managed and of shallow 
draught, are employed in innumerable sorties, 
explorations and attacks, and run constant risk 
from natural obstructions, as well as from hos- 
tile ambuscades like that shown in the illustra- 
tion. They are roofed from stem to stern. Each 
is armed with a cannon fore and aft, and a Hotch- 
kiss revolving gun on the roof. Curtains of sheet 
iron on either side protect the gunners and 
marines, and a perch, formed of two crossed bam- 
boos which take the place of a mast, serves as a 
look-out for the adventurous officer who desires to 
obtain an extended view of the surrounding plains, 

ARAGONESE FRUIT-SELLER. 

Fruit is always charming to the eye, be it the 
homely red-cheeked apple, the golden orange, the 
tempting. delicate-hued peach, or the clustering, 
purple grapes. Occasionally, too, its surround- 
ings are intensely picturesque, as in Venice, Italy, 
Spain, and above all, the tropics. Our illustration 
gives an Aragonese fruit-seller. He vends a 
specie of peach, very cheap, very juicy and very 
sweet. His attitude is that of indolent grace. 
His raiment, albeit tattered, is worn as was the 
cloak of a hildalgo under the second Philip. He 
disdains to seek your patronage. You can buy of 
him if you will, but you must first bow and say 
‘* Buenos diaz.” Your bow will be returned with 
hauteur blended with thankfulness, and then you 
may ask the price of his wares. Beat him down 
if you will, and you can, but it must be done 
politely and persuasively. A cigarette thrown in 
will make him happier than an additional quarto, 





| THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Some French scientists now regard the zoadical 
light as simply a reflection of light from the illu- 
minated part of the earth upon an open stratum 
of the atmosphere. 


A Swiss naturalist maintains that there is only 
one coloring substance in plants, and the various 
colors of flowers are only due to the modifications 
| produced in this substance by the acids or alkalies 

contained in the plants, 


| Aw oil for belting is recommended which con- 
sists of nine parts linseed oil and four parts lith- 
arge. ground in water, These, boiled to a plastic 
consistency, and then liqnified by an addition of 
turpentine, furnish an oil which possesses, it is 
| said, many admirable qualities, 


An excellent tincture to remove spots from 
| woolen cloth is made of alcohol ninety per cent., 
sulphate of napthaline, French oil of turpentine, 
spirits of sal-ammoniac and soapwort. The latter 
must be boiled, sieved, mixed with the other four 
ingredients and bottled. To remove spots of tar, 
resin or wax, soapwort can be dispensed with, the 


of honor in the Capuchin Order, being greatly ' g{hey chemicals being sufficiently effective, 





AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


‘l'wo WOMEN were last week elected members of 
the school committce of Worcester, Mass. 


Rome has become one of the most expensive 
cities in which to live in all Europe, people say. 


Tue House Committee on Appropriations. have 
agreed upon a Bill appropriating $60,000,000 for 
pensions for the next year. 


Tue proud and supercilious negroes of Ashta- 
bula, Fla., have been provided with a hotel for the 
exclusive use of ladies and gentlemen of color, 


A CONFERENCE Of prison officials from all parts 
of the United States for the discussion of the sub- 
ject of prison discipline, was held in Chicago, last 
week, 

A company has been formed to construct 
wharves at Coal Harbor on the Pacific Coast, 
that location having been finally decided upon 
as the terminus of the Canada Pacific Railway. 


Aut the cotton factories, except one, in Colum- 
bus, Ga., are now running on full time and have 
advanced the price of goods. The plaid mills are 
all full of orders, and business prospects are 
brightening. 


PICTURE-DEALERS and artists anticipate a bad 
season, The high tariff on art, the heavy losses in 
the stock market of a large proportion of the pic- 
ture-buying community, and the doubtful business 
outlook, will combine to effect this. 


Tue electoral returns received by Senator Ed- 
munds as presiding officer of the Senate, have 
been deposited in a safe be ster for the pur- 
pose and placed in the Vice-President’s room, 
where they are guarded by a member of the Capi- 
tol police force, 


Tue people of Toronto, Ont., are so troubled 
with the presence of destitute emigrants, that 
the Commissioners of Charities of that city have 
secured the services of Professor Goldwin Smith, 
to memoralize the Government in reference to 
pauper emigration. 


PrRoBABLY 50,000 persons are supported in New 
York city by the industries connected with the 
slaughtering of animals, The annual value of the 
products of those industries is abont $80,000,000 
which is more than the value of the annual yield 
of the gold and silver mines in the United States, 


THE number of immigrants arriving in this 
country during the month of November last, was 
26,037, against 35,393 during the same month of 
last year, The number arrived during the eleven 
months ended November 30th, 1884, was 440,361 
as against 536,430 arrived during the same perio¢ 
of 1883. 

AvTHouGH General Sandford’s railroad project 
has been rejected by the Congo Conference, there 
is little doubt that it will be adopted by the African 
Association. The projected railroad from Vivi ta 
Stanley Pool is necessary, as the Congo River be- 
tween these points is not navigable on account of 
the cataracts. 


MExIcaN dispatches state that the first acts of 
the Diaz Administration are giving general satis- 
faction. Congress, at President Diaz’s request, 
has authorized him to reform. the present unjust 
stamp laws, to cut down the supernumerary force 
of Government employés, and to reduce public 
expenses in all possible ways. 


Some of the evils resulting from our high civili- 
zation are sometimes emphasized in a serio-comic 
manner, A Georgia man recently became wild 
with terror on discovering, what he supposed to 
be a snake in his bed on awakening in the morn- 
ing. When he became calmer he found that it was 
only a switch of his wife’s hair. 


Captain DupLEy and the mate of the wrecked 
yacht Mignonette, who were found guilty of murder 
in kijling the boy Parker for food to keep themselves 
alive, and whose case has just been tried in Lon- 
don before Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, have 
been sentenced to death. _ It-is believed that they 
will certainly be pardoned. 


A MOVEMENT has been started by the Eastern 
Pig Iron Association for the organization of a 
general tariff club, which is to be as national in its 
scope for protection as England’s Cobden Club is 
for free trade. The Pig Iron Association is com- 
— of leading iron men in half a dozen of the 
Jastern States and represents a capital of nearly 
$125,000,000. 

A RESOLUTION has been introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Mr. Cox, of New York, to 
appropriate $100,000 towards the erection of the 
pedestal for the Bartholdi Statue. In the Senate 
a Bill has been introduced by Mr. Blair, of New 
Hampshire, to appropriate $500,000 in aid of the 
Colored People’s World’s Exposition, to be held in 
Chicago in 1885, 

Rov etre having been forbidden at Boulogne, 
an ingenious casino manager has invented a game 
which he calls ‘‘ The Railroad,” and which to all 
intents and purposes, is exactly the same as the 
prohibited game. A miniature train of cars is-set 
running on a circular track, and the tate of the 
players’ wagers is determined by the name, the 
number and the color of the point where it stops. 


Recent London dispatches report terrific 
weather and numerous marine disasters on the 
British coast. The steamer Pochard, bound from 
Cork to Liverpool, foundered in a gale off Holy- 
head. All on board, believed to have numbered 
thirty, were drowned. A steamer supposed to 
have been the Alliance, of Cardiff, also foundered 
with all hands in the Bristol Channel, off the town 
of Boscastle. 


Tue new buildings of the Union Theologiéal 
Seminary, northwest corner of Sixty-ninth Street 
and Fourth Avenue, New York, were dedicated 
last week. Among those who contributed the most 
towardsthe erection of the new buildings. Professor 
Hitchcock mentioned the late’ ex-Governor Morgan, 
who gave $400,000; Frederick Marquand, who 
gave $65,000 for the erection of the Adams Chapel ; 
Morris K. Jessup, $50,000, and D. Willis James, 
$100,000. Professor Hitchcock said the assets of 
the seminary were more than $2,000,000. 


Tue establishment of a great American Catholic 
university is now said to be an assured fact. Miss 
Mary Caldwell, of St. Louis, has contributed 
#300.000 to start the fund for its endowment, and 
the Plenary Council, which accepted the gift with 
many thanks, has assurances from other wealthy 
Catholics in America and Europe that the 
$3,000,000 requisite for its complete establishment 
will be forthcoming. A committee was appoin 
by the Council to take charge of the matter. 
seat of the institntion has not vet been chosen, 
but it will be either New York, Baltimore or 
Cincinnati, : 


> 





ENTRANCE TO EADS JETTIES, MOUTH OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
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LABELING AND FILLING FLOWER-POTS. EXHIBITORS ARRANGING FOR SPACE, PRECAUTIONS AGAINST FIRE. 


LOUISIANA. THE WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL AND COTTON CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION AT NEW ORLEANS, OPENED DECEMBER l6ta— PORTRAITS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL EXPOSITION 


EADS JETTIES, THE GREAT ENGINEERING WORK AT NEW ORLEANS — From SKETCHES BY C. Upnam— See Pace 283. 
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THE FIFTH AVENUE WAITER. 


NEW YORK RESTAURANTS. 


THE DINING PLACES or THE RICH AND | 


THE POOR. 
GOMERODY has said that in no earthly city can 
i one be fed so well, or so ill, as in New York, 
and he should have added, nor so expensively or 
so cheaply. The springing up in the few years 
past of gorgeous caravansaries, wherein, as 


Mr. Artemus Ward once said, “ You can get a | 


potato and briled mackerel for $1.50,” have made 
dining an easy task, unless it be hard to choose 
which one to try. Here gather the homeless rich ; 
beings who ‘stay’ in apartments and -‘‘live” at 
a hotel, and spend much time in wondering what 
they are here for. They are of that half of the 
world’s people who know not how the other half 
exists. Nor dothey often care, Ensconced within a 
cushioned chair, he who hath wealth can enjoy a 
faultless Christmas dinner disturbed by nothing ; 





COFFEE AND CAKE EMPORIUM. 


in the full joy brought by sufficiency. His every 
wish is obeyed by an obsequious, affable and 
watchful French waiter, who handles plates and 
goblets with consummate grace, and pulls corks 
exquisitely, leaving nothing to be desired, even 
to the presentation of the bill. 

But of the half of whom he knows nothing 
beyond the fact that they are here, how will they 
get a Christmas dinner? No trouble about en- 
joying it if once possessed, It’s a cold world that 
doesn’t provide for all its children, and these have 
their shepherds and shelter. A trio of healthy 
examples can be found in that picturesque locality 
dubbed Chatham Street. Half -hidden behind 
gigantic bills of fare inscribed on wooden signs, 
are three eating-places, as noted in their way and 
among their kind, as the Hoffman or Delmonico’s, 
They are the ** Jim Fisk,” the ‘* Boss Tweed,” and 
the ** Jumbo,” names in themselves suggestive of 
amplitude. Here dine the workers and homeless 
poor—when they dine at all. 
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| Only there are no frills about it. 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Their exterior cannot be said to be fascinating, 
and ‘he imterior searcely more so. The smel] of 
cabbage predominates. At the outer door sits the 
cashier, usually, and strangely enough, a woman ; 
but not an ordinary one. She sits hour after hour 
in the cabbage-laden atmosphere, piling away the 


| petty coin of the realm in which all dues are paid 


with weary indifference, But woe to the hapless 
being who has satisfied his craving, and having 
not the needed trifle, or willfully dishonest, strives 
to sneak out without settling up. The sleepy eyes 
wake up. He is challenged. In a moment the 
establishment's muscular ‘* bouncer” has him by 
the nape, a cordon of waiters surround him, and if 
he has money he must yield it up; if not. he is 
briskly kicked out into the icy world by practiced 
toes ; the dishes recommence slamming, the patient 
cashier drops again into lethargy, and the tide of 
hash and custom rolls on smoothly as before, 
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extra clean apron spot whereon to wipe his plate. 


means a collation, or a ‘daisy layout,” in Jim Fisk 


of bread at that. 


swell hotel charges forty, though eels are eels the 
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But at Christmas, turkey is every man’s privilege, 
and he who can gather eighteen cents inone place, 
will get his fill, with gravy, mashed potatoes and 
stuffing thrown in with a liberal hand. 

In ordinary times eight cents will give a man a 
square meal, and thirteen, properly invested, 


nomenclature. All roast meats cost eight cents 
per plate, and, as the bill of fare. proudly states, 
»otatoes go with everything, and a piece of bread 
Pesides, with enough butter to lubricate it. Brain 
food, in the shape of fried fish, costs but six 
comers, and a brace of the humble but satisfying 
fish-balls can be had for half a dime, and plenty 
He who relies on the staying 
power of the ham sandwich can be appeased for 
three cents, while fried eels cost only ten. Yet the 





| and ‘**Summer time ™! 





THE MUFFIN MAN, 


Except in print and prices, the Jim Fisk bill of 
fare reads like all others, It covers fully as much 
ground, It is in price and quantity that the Jim 
Fisk feels proper pride. To say that the food 
served is wholly clean, would, perhaps, be a trifle 
inaccurate ; but the guests are not fastidious ; and 
must not one eat his peck of dirt sometimes ; so 
what does it matter as long as the latter is well 
warmed and flavored ? The oilcloth table covers 
are sticky, but this helps to keep the cups right 
side up, and is an advantage rather than other- 
wise. Then, too, if the dish-washer has been 
derelict, the gentlemanly and accommodating 
waiter will polish the plate or knives on the re- 
maining clean spot on his apron’s underside. 
What more can a man want? Caster, catsup and 
pickle bottles are in plenty, but there are no 
wipes. ‘* Wipe” is Jim Fisk for napkin. Diners 
are expected to own a handkerchief, and lacking 
it are not supposed to be so lofty in their ideas as 
to object to wiping their mouths upon the backs 
of their hands, <A gentleman objecting to so 


| doing would be pretty apt to arouse prejudice. 
| Coat sleeves are in slight use as napkins, but are 
not looked upon as exactly richertl in Jim Fisk 
society, 
The managers of these places are enterprising, 
All delicacies are on sale in 


and are getting rich. 
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} much as to crush the promised reform. 


world over, even if given a French name as diffi- 
cult to grasp as the article itself. The most ex- 


pore Jim Fisk dish is porterhouse steak, The | 
vill of fare sets its figure at thirty cents. The 


elegant café charges four dollars, but adds mush- 
rooms ; lacking at the former, but thereare onions 
in plenty, strong and well flavored, infinitely pre- 
ferable to mushroom insipidity. 

For dessert, five cents covers anything in the 
list, from a huge schooner of milk down to pie. 
A Jim Fisk pie is eight inches in. diameter, half an 
inch thick, and is served, cut into four right- 
angled triangles. Once a manager sought to in- 
crease his revenue by cutting a pie into tive pieces, 
making isosceles triangles of them, but his cus- 
tomers rose in revolt. They were very emphatic 
about it, and their conduct discouraged him so 
Tea and 
coffee in large bowels, backed by a loaf of bread 


| or plate of biscuit, form another tive-cent addition 
| to the repast. 





AT 


The cook in one of these places is the autocrat, 
but the waiter is a poem, in greasy jumper and 
apron. He carries a towel over his arm, probably 
to show that the place possesses the article, for it 
is seldom used, and has an easy air of condescension 
refreshing to behold, as compared with the ser- 
vility of the effete foreign menial or his elegant 
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A WEST STREET OYSTER-SOUP RESTAURANT. 


their season. 
turkey and cranberries. Deeply as all others do 
they recognize the turkey as the great American 
bird, just as did wise Dr. Benjamin Franklin, 
when he urged for it the place occupied by the 
baldheaded, unpalatable and generally disreputable 
eagle. In the up-town .café’s turkey is ‘* Dinde, 
sauce cranberry.” or 
truffes,"’ just as you take it hot or cold, and costs 
seventy-tive cents. The Boss Tweed and its fellows 
sell turkey for eighteen cents and make money, 
It is plain 
and the man who buys it 
respect, 

ng an 


. 


** turk-’n-cranbray,” 
out of holiday time is regarded with dee 
and the waiter exercises special care in se 


In Christmastide there is no lack of | colored rival. 


**Gelatine de Dinde aux | 


He is a large indiviemal, and the 
stray ‘‘ regular *’ customer who enjoys big confi-. 
dence is just moving in society and is the enyy of 
his fellows. He inserts customers in place at the 
festal board, Much as a pile-driver does its work, 
and sails amid-the crowded tables, with his arms 
high piled with dishes. with the recklessness of a 
section of the United States navy going through 
Buzzard‘s Bay. His voice shatters the atmosphere 
and rattles the enshelved plates as would a sinall 
explosion, as he tires a roar of orders at-the cook’s 
deputy for transmission and fulfillment. As the 
waiter is a marvel of humanity, his vocabulary is 
no less a wonder of etymology. 

Fancy a Christmas dinner made up of ‘ door- 








THE CHATHAM STREET WAITER. 


knobs ” or *‘ sleeve-buttons,” ‘* poor man’s friend ” 
Anglicized, this is simply 
fish - balls, Irish stew and oatmeal. Or, better 
still, **boned -turkey,” ‘‘three Atlantic cable 
links,” and ‘‘ tea in the dark.” ‘‘ Boned turkey” 
is hash, pure and simple ; the ‘‘ cable” is sausage, 
and the fast term, tea without milk. ‘* Irishman’s 
turkey” means corned beef, and fish-balls are 
sometimes called “ ladies’ delight,” though good- 
ness knows why. These are but samples. When 
the Jim Fisk is running full blast, and a volley of 
such cries are fired at the kitchen, it would seem 
confusing, but the loaded plates are shot out upon 
the sideboard as regularly.as if fired from a ma- 
chine gun, for the confusion and noise are but 
incidentals. But the joys of the Jim Fisk, 
Jumbo and their kind are, after all, for the com- 
paratively affinent. The people who live in the 


’ 





RESTAURANT OF ‘‘ FOUR NATIONS,”’ FIVE 
FOINTS. 


great out-doors have other caterers. Down some- 
where in the tangle of the Five Points is a restau- 
rant, known in certain society circles as the 
“Tramp’s Paradise.” The food furnished is ri- 
diculously cheap ; but there is no turkey. Fried 
liver at three cents a plate takes its place as in 
ternal filling. Alleged tea and coffee, as well as 
stale beer, costs but one cent a cup, with all things 
else in proportion. The patrons are the impecunious 
of the deepest stripe ; so much 80, in fact, as to 
make it exclusive. Few people are poor enough to 
dine there. Six cents pays for a full dinner. The 
sroprietor runs it to make money, and does it ; 
ut the source of his raw material supply, like the 
birth of Charles James Yellowplush, is enshrouded 
in mystery. 

The wayside booths and stands, too, scattered 
along the city ways, disperse a Christmas dinner, 
humble and cheap. The turkey may be eiimi- 


| nated, but a three cent glass of milk or steaming 
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cup of tea, flanked by a succulent doughnnt, are 
very filling, and the five cent stew of beef warms 
well many an interior, .Numberless pie stands 
abound, They are useful and profitable to their 
owner. The best ones sell half-a minature pie for 
five cents. Pies cost five cents whole ; in the di- 
vision is the profit. 


| 


Their customers come from | 


all people. The stands in Wall Street feed not only | 


the office-boys, but ofttimes, in periods of short- 
ness, their employers. Along the shore of either 
of the great rivers the little booths of the soup 
seller are in plenty, sandwiched in between oyster 
stands and saloons. They feed longshoremen, | 
boatmen and sailors, and do it well and cheaply. 
Slangily phrased, a ten-cent clam chowder pre- 
pared in a longshore booth will lay over anything 
of the kind, not excepting the gilt-edged chowder 
of the swell hotel at the rninous price of forty | 
cents and the pronunciation of a French cog- | 
nomen. | 

Another friend of humanity is the man who dis- | 
lodges the retiring oyster from his hcmely shell | 
and sells him for a cent, with vinegar, pepper and | 
crackers thrown in. So deftly does he work that 
the oyster must find itself in its new residence be- | 
fore the situation is fully clear to its own under- 
standing. A myriad of these line the water-front, | 
manned by veteran fishermen, long since through 
with the perils of the deep and mackerel snaring. 
Their custom is with the passers by, whether ship- | 
ping merchant, longshoreman, captain or seaman, 
These close early. In the rude world of the Bow- | 
ery, when six o’clock comes in the evening it an- | 
nounces the dawning of the Bowery morn. The 
electric lamps bring daylight and gild the shabby 
houses and their shabby inmates into strange 
contrast with their daytime selves. Then from 
out the byways come a myriad of stores on wheels, | 
aman propelling. They sell everything saleable. 
Here the oyster vender blooms afresh. Tiers of | 
shell-fish lie neatly piled on his shaky stand, and | 
his salt-cured voice lets the public know it. Some | 
even carry bot soup, kept warm over an alcohol 
blaze Depletion of stock does not discourage 
them, nor lack of sales. The other night three 
girls watched a Bowery stand, or rather two did | 
while the third slept. In the middle of the stand | 
lay one lonely jase in state, and of antique ap- 
pearance. He did not look attractive, but his | 
watchers stood by far into the night. If not the 
Three Graces, they certainly represented Faith | 
and Hope, and stood sadly in need of Charity. A 
Christmas lunch of raw oysters packed away be- 
tween layers of crackers is palatable, and, be- | 
sides, some doctor has discovered that raw oysters 
are good for the digestion. 

Each year as Christmas approaches two men | 
appear in the Jower town, each the true friend of 
the newsboy and his companion in indigence, 
the bootblack. Each carries his stock before him, 
and cooks his wares as he goes. One is the hot 
waffle and the other the sausage man. The latter 
wears a tin boiler, heated with a spirit lamp, and 
filled with sausages : in his left hand he carries a 
sign-manual—two sausages crossed on a three- | 


tyned, fork like the fishes in the Zodiac. The |, 


waftle man is the most picturesque. A big coffee- 
»0t holds his batter, and an exaggerated pepper- 
aa the sugar which gives the only flavor the waffle 
possesses. Aside from being hot and sweet, they 
are tough and stringy—much like a baked sponge | 
is to palatableness A copper pays his bill. 

But one more Christmas dinner remains to be 
described. It is the cheapest of all, but scarcely 
as satisfying. In the window of a down-town 
“lunch” a handsome white-clothed and capped 
cook stands all day long frying slap-jacks on a 
heated soapstone slab, A dexterous turn of his 
wrist reverses the morsel as each side is daintily 
browned, and all day long the hungry watch his | 
turnings, to go away appeased in part, though 
longing still. A Barmecides feast it is, and let us | 
hope that in this merry Christmas time there will | 
be but few so scanty. 


THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 


HE World’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial 
Exposition at New Orleans, formally opened 
on the 16th instant, will be for weeks to come the 
centre of interest and: attraction to all classes of | 
our population. As yet the Exhibition is incom- 
plete, only some 3,000 carloads of exhibits, out of 
5,000 expected, having been placed in position. 
These include the United States and collective 
State exhibits and individual and corporation ex- 
hibits from this country and Europe that have 
reached New Orleans by rail. The principal 
European exhibits will come by the Great Eastern, 
which’ sailed from London on the 13th instant. | 
The Mexican, Central and South American Gov- | 
ernmental and individual displays are for the most | 
part in position, and the Fair, even now, is one of | 
the finest and most imposing exhibitions of the | 
products of civilized life which has ever been | 
seen. 

Being in fact as in name a World’s Fair, the cot- 
ton exhibits, although occupying more space than 
the ordinary national exposition, will fill compara- | 
tively a small section in the aggregate mass of 
exhibits, representing nearly every nation and 
every clime on the earth’s surface. The United 
States and the South American Republics make | 
the most extensive displays, but Europe, Asia and | 
Africa will be well represented.- Of the United 
States, the South, the West and the Territories 
occupy the greatest space in the Government 
Building. The Southern States regard the Expo- 
sition as their great ms appr! to display their 
varied resources, Nearly all of them have made 
handsome appropriations to this end, and will 
make exhibits which will cover every foot of space 
that the management can give them. 

Of the foreign exhibits, that of Mexico will be 
the most attractive. It will contain a full display 
of the.resources of the sister Republic, and for the 
most part will be handsomely housed in a building 
especially constructed for it by the Mexican Gov- | 
ernment. Besides, so great will be the display 
that 50,000 feet of space has also been secured for 
it in the main Exposition Building, and a large 


section of Agricultural Hall and the park reserved | 
for fruits, exotic flowers and plants and forest 


trees, which will form no inconsiderable part of 
Mexico’s exhibit. Another feature will be a 
famous Mexican band of fifty pieces, a regiment 
of cavalry and another of infantry of the Mexican 
army. 

One of our pictures illustrates the celebration 
by the Mexican officials and citizens of New 


Orleans of the inauguration of General Diaz as | 


President of the Republic, December Ist. Pre- 
cisely at noon the Mexican national flag was run 
up to the masthead on the central tower of the 
barracks, on the Exposition Grounds, amid the 
cheers of the troops and the populace, and the 
thunder of cannon. This was followed by a 
speech in the Spanish language by Colonel Quintas 
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and the United States of Mexico were the two 


great sister republics of the world, Their interests | 


were identical. They were the great upholders of 
civil liberty, and he hoped they wea always be 
sisters, standing side by side to resist monarchy 
and tyranny. He welcomed the inauguration of 
General Diaz as the President of Mexico, Further 
speeches were made by Lieutenant Dudley Selph 
and Captain C. L. C. Dupuy. Later in the day 
there was a meeting of exposition officials, Mexi- 
ean officers and others, at which addresses were 
made by Director-general Burke, Sciior Don Eu- 
logio Gillow, Colonel J. R. G. Pitkin, and Colonel 
Oliver Gibbs, Jr., Commissioner from Minnesota, 
who, on the part of the State Commissioners, pre- 
sented to Mr. Gillow a splendid basket of flowers 
arranged in three bars of green, white and red, 
the Mexican national colors, bearing the letter 
“DD.” for Diaz, which Mr. Gillow gracefully re- 
ceived and acknowledged. : 

We also give several pictures illustrating the 
work of peony for the opening of the Exposi- 
tion, and a strong picture of the Eads Jetties at 
the mouth of the Mississippi. 

Among the notable exhibits in the Machinery 
Department of the Exposition, is the display 


made by the H. W. Johns Manufacturing Com- | 
pany, of New York, of their important manufac- | 


tures, chiefly Asbestos materials, which have given 
the firm a world-wide reputation. It is not more 
than a quarter of a century since the establishment 


of this business, and the Johns’ paints, roofing, | 


steam-pipe, boiler coverings, steam packings, etc., 


are now in regular use in all parts of the country | 
The foreign demand is increasing | 
Asbestos is a mineral, which makes a | 


and world. 
rapidly. 
cover absolutely indestructible by fire, while it 


possesses a fibre which can be worked into cloth, | 


felted sheets and paper. The Johns Company 
also manufacture a liquid paint, which is attract- 
ing attention by reason of its superior composi- 
tion, elasticity, and brilliancy, besides its body- 

two coats being equal to three of ordinary paint. 


The agent of the house in New Orleans, is A. H. | 


White, 23 Podyras Street. 
A FAvoritE Roure SouTtu. 

Persons proposing to visit the Exposition will 
find the * Virginia, Tennessee and Georgia Air 
Line Shenandoah Valley Route ’ the most attrac- 
tive that could be selected. 
Valley Railroad, the Norfolk and Western Railroad, 


| and the East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia | 


Railroad, and their connections, this route forms 
an indissoluble link uniting the North, East, South 
and Southwest. 

Starting from Harrisburg, Pa., by the Cumber- 
land Valley Railroad, and reaching Hagerstown, 
Md., by a short run of 74 miles, passing en route 
points rendered historic by the memorable events 
of the late Civil War, the traveler is conveyed over 


the line of the Shenandoah Valley Railroad, | 


through the beautiful Shenandoah Valley to 
Roanoke, Va., a distance of 239 miles. 

Between Hagerstown and Roanoke, directly on 
the road and contiguous toit, lie Shenandoah June- 
tion, Riverton, Front Royal, Luray, Staunton, 
White Sulphur Springs and the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia. At Shenandoah Junction connection is 
made for Washington. 

At Luray are the wonderful Luray Caverns, 


which rank among the wonders of the American | 
| continent, not only in America, but in Europe, 


on a par with Niagara, the Yosemite Valley and 
the Gevsers of the Yellowstone. The magnificence 
and fascinating beauty of their stalactic and sta- 


lagmitic ornamentations are beyond description, | 


and their grandeur is greatly enhanced by the 
electric illuminations. The hotel here is a unique 
building in the early English cottage style of ar- 


| chitecture, and known as the Luray Inn, It is 


handsomely furnished, and is managed and con- 
ducted with special reference to the comfort of 
visitors to the caverns. 


stupendous work of Nature, of which nothing re- 
mains unsaid, and which, like Niagara Falls in the 


North, can be visited and revisited with unalloyed | 


interest. 

At Roanoke the Shenandoah Valley Road com- 
pletes its mission, and the Norfolk and Western 
Railroad takes up the chain to Bristol, Tenn., 
thence by the East Tennessee, Virginia and 
Georgia Railroad, *‘ the Southern link of the sys- 


tem,” passengers are conveyed to all Southern | 
A perfect Pullman | 


and Southwestern territory. 
Palace Car service is in operation over the entire 
route, and passengers enjoy the luxurious accom- 
modations thus afforded between New York and 
New Orleans, Jacksonville, Fla., Memphis, Tenn., 
and all intermediate points : a most desirable con- 
sideration for tourists and others visiting Florida 
and the New Orleans Exposition, 


A HOLIDAY SPECTACLE AT ‘“MACY’S.” 


| er many years ‘‘ Macy’s” has been one of the 


j foremost institutions of the metropolis, and | 
the Christmas displays of the great Bon Marché, | 


on the corver of Sixth Avenue and Fourteenth 
Street, are one of the sights of the town. 
far and near, the rich and the poor, the young 
and old, representing all classes and conditions in 
life, throng around the spacious windows and 
gaze in wonder and delight upon the brilliant and 
attractive spectacle. At no point in the great city 
can a more suggestive and instructive view of the 
many-sided, eager life of the metropolis be ob- 


tained, than on ‘‘ Macy’s”” corner, during a pleas- | 


ant afternoon in the height of the Christmas shop- 
ping season. This year, the spectacular display in 
the window is more than usually unique and 
elaborate, and the throngs of spectators, greater 
than ever, testity the popular appreciation. 
Mechanical skill, the costumer’s taste, and the 


poet’s fancy, have all combined to produce a | 
panorama of exceeding beauty, variety and bril- | 


liancy. Within the great bazaar, the ceaseless 
current of trade flows steadily from morn till eve. 
The number of customers in *‘ Macy's” during an 
ordinary shopping day, probably exceeds that of 
any similar store in the world—about 60,000— 
while on special days, just preceding Christmas, 
the store is, as a lady shopper said, ‘‘a sight to 
behold.” Macy & Co, have just issued their Fall 
Catalogue, a handsome pamphlet of 118 broad 
pages, finely illustrated, which will be sent, post- 
paid, to any one applying for it. The catalogue 
gives a better idea than can be otherwise ob- 
tained, of the immense volume and variety of the 
stock of the house, and is, moreover, with its fine 
illustrations, an exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive gazette of New York fashions, fabrics, 





| ornaments and styles. The mail order business of 


Macy & Co, has become very large, and by means 
of the catalogue and the mail the shopper in the 
remotest hamlet buys at an equal advantage and 


Arrogo, commander of the Mexican troops, in| from an assortment as large as urchaser at 
which he wid that the United States of ‘Amnerion the counter. The name of the house of Macy & Co., 


By the Shenandoah | 


Leaving Luray, the next | 
great object of interest is the Natural Bridge, that | 


From | 








PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Tue Tichborne claimant is to make a lecture 
tour of the British provinces. 


honesty, integrity and good faith toward cus- 
tomers, 


| through all its history, stands a synonym for 


WAR AGAINST THE MINERS IN THE! Tue receipts of Mr. Henry Irving's four weeks’ 
HOCKING VALLEY engagement in New York were $69,244, 


TE illustrate, this week, another characteristic | FENERAL Wave Hampton was last week re- 
scene in the village of Buchtel, in the midst | elected United States Senator from South Carolina 

of the Hocking Valley minirg district of Southern | for the full term. 
Ohio. The cruelly unequal warfare which the | Miss Ipa Lewis, the’ Grace Darling of the United 


railroad and mining sync licates began last June, | gtates. has recently joined the Methodist Church 
for the purpose of reducing the ‘already meagre | gt Newport 2 5” 


wages of the miners to the starvation rate of fifty 

cents per ton of coal, still goes on, apparently |. M. Jean Ricwuprn, the French poet and drama- 

adding to the advantage of the companies, and tist, who recently appeared with success as an 
actor in his own drama, ‘‘ Nana Sahib,” went mad 


| bringing to a climax the distress of the laborers. | * , ; “ 
These companies, united in a syndicate and batked | in Algiers last week, and is believed to have fled to 


by the State militia and by hired guards, have | the desert. 

evicted from their huts large numbers of poor THE daughter of Matthew Arnold, who accom- 
and helpless families, who now, at the opening of | panied her father to America last year, was mar- 
Winter, live in tents or in dugouts on the bleak | ried in London, on the 9th instant, to Frederick 
hillsides. Around Buchtel, Orbiston and Murray | W. Whitridge, of Messrs. Cary & Whitridge, law- 
City, hundreds of starving miners and their fami- | yers, New York. 

lies may be seen raking over the slag-piles, or | ~ 
working little entries for coal to keep themselves 
from freezing. A correspondent writes: ‘The 
women seem even more determined than the men 
to resist the operators. One woman, with scarcely 
enough clothing to cover her, said: ‘I will go out 
and lie down on the bank of the creek and die with 
my baby in my arms before I will allow my hus- 
band to work for fifty cents a ton. ” 

The railroad people have boycotted the mines of 
Mr, W. P. Rend, who is about the only proprietor 
on the miners’ side, while the syndicate continue 
to import Italian and Hungarian immigrants, and 
to guard the mines with troops and fortifications. 
In Buchtel alone there are fifty guards ; and strong 
forts, from which half a dozen men could repel an 
army, have been built on the hill-tops and at the 
entrances to the mines. These positions are 
guarded night and day, and every night a patrol 
| train runs over the branches of railroad which 
penetrate the disturbed districts. 

Matters are desperate with the miners, and they 
have issued an address which is a sorrowful pre- 
lude to their inevitable surrender. It concludes : 
“The lessons in economy forced upon us may 
prove valuable to all if they are applied to home | 
life when this difficulty shall have finally ter- 





308TON artists are now agitated over the arrival 
of a nameless model, who permits herself to be 
known only as “‘ Alma Tadema’s Model,” and who 
claims to be the original of his Greek women in 
his pictures of ancient Greek life. 


GEORGE AvuGustTus SALA, the English author and 

journalist, will visit America in January and de- 

| liver fifteen lectures while on his way to Australia, 

via San Francisco. The first lecture in the United 
States will be delivered in Boston. 


TuHE United States Senate has confirmed James 
Harlan, of Iowa, as presiding Judge of the Court 
of Commissioners of Alabama Claims, and Walter 
Q. Greshum, of Indiana, as United States Circuit 
Judge for the Beventh Judicial District. 


A NEw trial has been refused Mr. Charles Brad- 
laugh, who appealed against the verdict of the 
jury which found him guilty of a misdemeanor in 
voting in the British House of Commons, as a 
member for Northampton, after having adminis- 
tered the oath to himself. 


Lorp TENNyYsON’s new drama, “Thomas aA 
Becket,” which has just appeared, is dedicated to 
Earl Selborne, the Lord High Chancellor. In the 
minated. We do not believe that any man is dis- | preface the poet says the work is not intended 
graced who is forced to accept terms whica he | in its present form to meet the exigencies of the 
would reject were his own conditions different.” | modern theatre. The drama is too long for acting, 


Sere In remembrance of his love for all that-is gay 
Te. ee HENS eee ee in color, none but the brightest flowers—and also 
FACTS OF INTEREST. 


some of the gorgeous American leaves, sent by a 
| Tux cotton crop of 1884 is stated at 5,683,000 friend for the purpose—are laid upon the grave of 
| tating Dickens, in Westminster Abbey, making that one 


spot, in the midst of the vast and solemn building, 


Fiaures show that beer-drinking is increasing bright and beautiful, 


rapidly in this country, but when we read the 
statements published about the water supply to Hon, Cuauncry M. DEPEwW announces that he 
most of our cities, the deplorable fact is accounted | will not be a candidate for the United States Sena- 
for. torship from New York. It is now said that Presi- 

A corFr£e plantation has been established by a dent Arthur will not be a candidate unless he can 
landowner in the neighborhood of Rome. It is | be assured of the practically Unanimous support 
stated that he realized a fair profit with this year’s | Of the a Hyprteres in the Legislature. This, it is 
harvest, which consisted of two tons of coffee per thought, he cannot secure, 
hectare. 

THE New York elevated railroad compcnies re- 
cently paid the sum of $1,285,533 back taxes on 
their structures and rolling stock. The check was 
the largest paid into the city treasury within the 
memory of the present officials, 





REvBEN R, SPRINGER, the well-known Cincin- 
nati merchant, who during the last few years has 
given over $300,000 for the promotion of the arts 
especially music, died in that city last week, aged 
eighty-four years. Among other gifts was one of 
$185,000 for the —_ of building a music hall 
in Cincinnati, and another of $10,000 to the Art 
Museum Fund. 


GENERAL GRANT having announced that he 
would not accept a pension, the Bill introduced in 
the Senate to place him on the pension list has 
been withdrawn. It is reported that some of Gen- 
ere] Grant’s friends will make another effort this 
Winter to have him placed on the retired list of 
the army, his retirement to date from the time he 
became President. . 


A PEARL weighing ninety - three carats and 
valued at $17,000 was shipped from Guaymas, | 
Mexico, to London, recently. It is believed to be 
the largest in the world. It was purchased from 
an Indian, who found it at Mulleje, Lower Cali- 
fornia, for #90. 





OveER 15,000 people who a month ago had regu- 
lar work in the mills and factories of Philadelphia, 
are now idle. Perhaps one-fourth of that number | 
| are out on strikes. The others are idle on account | 
of the depression of business and the consequent | 
closing of mills and factories. 


SECRETARY FRELINGHUYSEN has accepted | the 
presidency of the American Bible Society, with 
the uaderstanding that his duties in Washington 
will not allow him to be present at the meetings 
of the board for several months to come. The 
uncle of the Secretary, the distinguished Theodore 
Frelinghuysen, was for many years president of 
the Bible Society. 


Rey. Dr. T. DE Wirt TaLtMaGE enjoys excep- 
tional popularity at the South. Ona recent Sun- 
day he preached in Memphis, Tenn., to the largest 
audience ever assembled in that city. Two hours 
before the commencement of the services’ the 
streets leading to the church were thronged with 
thousands of people. Many were uneble to get 
inside the buiiding. 


THE Commander-in-Chief of the French army 
in Tonquin has given orders to have a meteorologi- 
cal observatory erected in Haiphong, the chief 
a in the delta of the Red River, to serve as a 
yasis for a network of meteorological stations with 
which it is intended to cover eventually the whole 
| of Annam and Tonquin, and which will be in 
telegraphic communication with the observatory 
in Hong Kong. 





DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


DECEMBER 6TH—In Jersey City, N. J., the Rev. 
Richard M. Abercrombie, D. D., rector of St. 
Matthew's P. E. Church, aged 62 years; in New | 
York, James P. Elwell, ship-broker, aged 86 years ; | 
in Rhinebeck, N. Y., the Rev. Dr. William Strobel, | 
formerly of New York, aged 55 years ; in New 
York, Josiah 8. Colgate, oil broker, aged 52 years ; 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., Frank 8. Winchester, formerly 
associated with Horace Greeley as publisher of the 


PROFESSOR EpMUND W. Gosse, the English poet, 
at present visiting the United States, is tall, 
slender, wears a slight brown mustache, and looks 
little more than thirty, in spite of his spectacles. 
His wife much resembles - sister, Mrs. Alma 
Tadema, in face, although she is of larger stature. 
| She isa blonde of more than average height, and 

New Yorker, aged 43 years. December Tth--In | her hair is luxuriant and massed evenly over the 

New Orleans, La., Dr. John Charles Faget, an , top of her head. At first sight she suggests the 

eminent Creole physician, aged 73 years; in | Scandinavian type, but her manner is decidedly 

Boston, Mass., Dr. Henry A. Martin, widely known | English, and in dress she inclines to the esthetic 
| in connection with smallpox epidemics, aged 60 | 8tyle of material and fashioning. 
years ; in Washington, D.C., Oscar K. Harris, | 
journalist, aged 48 years; in New Orleans, La., | 
Colonel Walter M. Smallwood, commercial editor | 
of the Picayune, aged 59 years. December 8th— | 
| In Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. David M. Halliday, | 
D.D., retired Presbyterian clergyman, aged 77 
years. December 9th—In Dover, N. H., John 8. 
Hayes, a prominent Republican ; in Bedford, 
Ohio, Dr. Tieolotes Garlick, the father of fish- 
culture, aged 79 years ; in Fordham, N. Y., George 
F. Sutcliffe, owner and trainer of thoroughbred 
horses, aged 35 years. December 10th—In Wash- 
ington, D. C., Prince Alexis Saigo, of Japan, 
aged 11 years ; in Schenectady, N. Y., Isaiah B. 
Price, Professor of Mathematics at Union College ; 
in Norristown, Pa., William Wannemacher, tem- 

erance orator, aged 28 years: in New York, Wil- 
iam Aymar, well-known in the shipping trade, 
aged 82 years; in Cincinnati, O., Rouber R. 


Mr. Buarne has been the recipient of marked 
social attentions since his return to Washington. 
Nearly every Republican member of Congress has 
called upon him, and he has been overwhelmed 
with invitations to dine. His new residence is the 
house of ex-Senator Windom, on the corner of 
Massachusetts Avenue and Sixteenth Street. It is 
a double house, the drawing-rooms on the left and 
the reception=room on the right, with the dining- 
room and smoking-room back. All are beautifully 
furnished. The Blaine family will continue their 
customs of last year, when, as now, they were in 
private life. Mrs. Blaine will have a day for re- 
ceiving and will return calls. Mrs. Blaine’s covain, 
Miss Dodge (Gail Hamilton), will spend the Winter 
with the Blaines as usnal, 


A WASHINGTON correspondent of the New York 
World says that Mr. Edmunds is as arbitrary with 
Springer, widely known by his gifts to that city, | the Senate over which he presides as any peda- 
aged 84 years. December 11th—In Paris, France, | gogue with a country school. To bis credit he bas 
Jules Bastien-Lepage, the well-known painter, | driven out allof the cheap lobbyists who used to 
aged 36 years; in New York, Captain Lewis 8. | lounge about the Senate cloak-rooms and lol] upon 
Yorke, formerly of the merchant service, and | the sofas at the rear of the Chamber. §« me of 
Harbor Master of New Orleans, aged 83-years ; in | theSenators think that Edmunds goes toofar, Ko 
Paris, France, General Emile Fleury, the distin- | one is permitted now to'send im a card to aSenator 
guished French soldier, aged 69 years; in New | until two o'clock in the afternoon, and even when 
York, Benjamin F, Butler, well-known in business | the Senate is adjourned no one is permitted to 
and social circles, aged 54 yer rs. December 12th— | enter the Senate Chamber until twenty minutes ~ 
In Brooklyn, N. Y.. John J. Studwell, president of | have elapsed. ASenator in commenting upon the 
the National City Bank, aged 71 years ; in Albany, | exclusiveness hedged about the Senate Chamber 
N.Y., L. Z, Remington, formerly editor and pro- | said: “I dare say it is all right. It gives us an _ 
peiotas. of the Albany Express; in Lancaster, | awful look of morality-at any rate, and that is 

Bn, Hon. Johp Strohm, aged 91 years. something,” 
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NEW YORK CITY.—A HOLIDAY SPECTACLE — THE SHOW WINDOW OF MACY & CO., CORNER OF SIXTH ‘AVENUE AND FOURTEENTH STREET. 
FROM A SKETCH BY A STAFF ARTISI.— SEE PAGE 283. 








OHIO,—- THE HOOKING VALLEY MINING TROUBLES— THE PATROL OF PINKERTON DETECTIVES GUARDING ‘‘ HOPPER NO. 23,’ AT BUCHTEL, 
FROM SKETCHES BY A STAFF ARTIST.— SEE PAGE 283, 
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COLONEL THOMAS Il. CASEY, U.S. ENGINEER, SUPERINTENDENT 


AND ARCHITECT OF THE WASHINGTON 
PHOTO. BY RICE.—SEE PAGE 279, 


MONUMENT, 
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LOVISIANA.— THE WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL AND COTTON 


SENOR DON RICARDO BECERRA. 


Ww* give on this page a portrait of Sefior Don Ricardo Becerra, 

recently appointed Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Ex- 
traordinary at Washington, by the United States of Colombia. 
Although still young, Dr. Becerra is a distinguished diplomatist, 
orator and littérateur. In the former capacity he has ably repre- 
sented his Government at the capitals of several foreign States, 
while as Senator of the Republic and editor of Za Luz of, Bogata, 
he has been an acknowledged leader of the Independientes (the 
dominating party) and a prominent candidate for the Presidency, 
As Minister of Public Instruction and for Foreign Affairs, under 
President Nufiez, his administration was wise, liberal and honest ; 
while his political career throughout has been characterized by 
firmness of purpose and sincerity of conviction. 

Physically, Dr. Becerra is a tall and strikingly handsome man of 
pure Spanish type. He is accompanied by his interesting family, 
and has made Washington his private as well as official residence, 
A warm friend and admirer of the United States, and of her 
political and educational institutions, his son has been for several 
years an inmate of Georgetown College. 


A MONUMENT TO BRAINERD. 

Tue Brainerd Missionary Society of Lafayette College, at Easton, 
Penn., have just erected a monument on the site of the rude log 
hut at Martin’s Creek, which was built and occupied 140 years ago 
by David Brainerd, the missionary to the Indians so famous in the 
early history of that part of the country. It is the intention of the 
society to mark the spot where Brainerd’s church stood, a mile 
distant, in Lower Mount Bethel, where now three churches serve 
to bear testimony to the work of that early missionary. David 
Brainerd was a young, refined, pious, and well-educated man, 
though he had been refused a diploma at Yale College. When he 
went across New Jersey to seek a new home, Washington was but 
twelve years old and Franklin a youthful printer. He traveled on 
horseback, and, excepting the journey of Count Zenzendorf, from 
Bethlehem to Wyoming, in 1742, his was the first missionary tour 


FROM A SKETCH BY C. UPHAM.— SEE PAGE 283, 











SENOR DON RICARDO BECERRA, MINISTER TO THE 
UNITED STATES FROM COLUMBIA. 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION AT NEW ORLEANS — MEXICAN OFFICIALS, TROOPS AND CITIZENS, WITH THE 8TH CAVALRY BAND, 
CELEBRATING THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT DIAZ, DEC, lst — SCENE IN FRONT OF THE MEXICAN BARRACKS AT THE MOMENT OF UNFURLING THE NATIONAL FLAG, 
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on record in this country. The region about 
Easton was then a vast wilderness, excepting a 


few scattered settlements of whites, while the In- | 


dians were everywhere, and it was to them chiefly 
that Brainerd spoke and gave his years of labour. 


BOOK NOTICES. 

Hoventon. Mirrun & Co.’s Hoiway List.—Pur- 
chasers of holiday books will find the list of Hough 
ton. Mifflin & Co a storehouse of rich treasures. 
The name of this well-known firm has always been 
a synonym forthe highest merit, and the new be 0ks 


for the holidays of 1884 fully sustain the traditional | 


standing of the publishers. From the general to 
the particular. the Illustrated Poems of Dr. Wen 
dell Holmes will meet a grateful reception from 
thousands of friends and admirers of this noble, 
genial man and true poet in all parts of the coun 
try. Twenty nine of his most familiar, or, rather, 
already clissic, poems, have been illustrated by 
Sympathetic and appreciative artist like Barse, 
Pyle, Shelton, Ritter and Smedley, and combined 


with engraving, typography and binding of the first | 


order, the result 1s a casket worthy the jewels of 
thought it centains. Among the poems illustrated 


are the ‘Chambered Nautilus,” “ Old Ironsides,” | 


“The One-horse Shay,” “‘On Lending a Punch 


bowl,” and that masterpiece of poetry and pathos, | 


‘The Iron Gate,” read for the first time at the 
banquet given to the poet by his publishers in 
honor of his seventieth birthday, December, 1879. 
Upon every page of the fine and sumptuous volume 
some familiar verse meets the eye. “IN THE 
Lena De ta,” by Chief Engineer George W. Mel- 
ville, the heroic companion of De Long in the 
ill- starred Jeannette voyage, is a worthy com 
panion of the journals of that wonderful expedi 
tion, also published a few months since by Houven- 
TON, Mirriin & Co. The star of American valor 
and fortitude shines in no brighter field than that 
of Arctic exploration, and to the story of the deeds 
of men like Melville, Lockwood and Greely the 
public will always give eager audience. The 


records of the life of the Melville party in the Delta | 


of the Lena River, separated from their comrades 
and struggling for life, and of the subsequent 


search for the evidences of De Long’s fate, are all | 
full of dramatic interest, and cover a field of inci- | 


dent not heretofore published. Maps and illustra- 
tions add to the value of the work, and much in- 
terest will also be found in Mr. Melville’s proposed 
method of reaching the North Pole—‘tby going 
there myself.’’ The Bodley Books are as usual 
increased 
of this very popular and instructive family be- 
ing “‘Tue Viking Bop.Leys,” an excursion into 
Norway and Denmark. The observant and 
suggestive family pick up @ 


surprising amount | 


this season by one, the last to arrive | 


of history, geography, and useful information, | 


in their travels, all woven deftly into most in- 


teresting narrative by Mr. Scudder’s skillful pen. | 


“Christiania,” ‘‘The Midnight Sun,” the home 
of Andersen, and the story of Thorwaldsen, all 


form the groundwork of a taleinteresting as a fairy | 


story, and far more satisfying to the real, sensible 
boys and girls of the present day and generation. 
Another excellent book for the young, which we 
have already commended in these columns, is 
Mr. James Parton’s** Caprarns or INpustry,” while 
in a more serious vein, combining sound advice. 
moral, physical and ethical, worthy the’attention of 
every young man and woman, is Kev. Dr. Theodore 


T. Munger’s * On THE THRESHOLD.”’ Tothe Emerson | 


and Longfellow Calendars, which proved last year 
so popular, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. this year add 
others by Holmes and Whittier, containing selec- 
tions from each poet for every day in the year, a 
most graceful and fitting souvenir. All of the above 
and other publications of Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
may be obtained at their cozy parlors, 11 East 
Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Ir is well to remember that even in the holiday 

season accidents will happen. They are happening 
every day to thousands of people and in thousands 
of different ways—from the railroad collision to 
the treacherous banana-peel. 
prevent accidents, we can insure against them in 
Wie UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCIDENT ASssOCcIATION 
of New York, the largest, cheapest and best insti- 
tution of its kind in the world. Five dollars will 
make one a member, and about $13 a year will 
carry a policy that guarantees to those having a 
yreferred occupation $5,000 in the event of death 
Py accident, or $25 per week in case of disabling 
injury. No professional or business man can afford 
to be without accident insurance when so small an 
outlay secures so large an indemnity in the event 
of serious accident, at a time when most needed, 


SOHMER & Co.,’s PIANOS. 


Messrs. Sounmer & Co., the Pianoforte-makers, 
continue to make rapid strides in the popular favor. 
Whether the times be good or bad they never relax 
their efforts, and the result of their indefatigable 
enterprise and of.the great improvements in manu- 
facture-made by them during the last few years is 
becoming apparent not only in the way of a largely 
increased business, but also in the way of a“ repu- 
tation ’ as makers of the first class. It is but a few 
years ago that their business was more or less con- 
fined to New York. To-day it extends all over the 
United States, and even beyond to South Ame- 
rica and the West Irdi:s. Mr. Hueco Soumer is a 
keen-sighted, energetic and practical worker, ably 
controlling every branch of the establishment 
Mr. J. Kuper, Mr. Soumer’s partner, is always on 
the alert for any new improvements and designs, 
giving most of his attention to the factories, of 
which there are two. The firm’s able assistants, 
Mr. Cus. Faunrand Mrk.GEORGE REICHMANN, deserve 
a good word, for they have worked with a devotion 
rarely found in business life. 


Amone the great manufacturing interests of this 


While we cannot | 





country, and most prominent in their line, may be | 


mentioned the well-known house of the Cu. .cKER- 
tes. This firm has made and sold 70,000 Pianos, 
with a steadily increasing demand for these popular 
instruments. The most important improvements 
and inventions of this firm are introduced in all 
branches in the manufacture of these renowned 
pianos. The aim of the Messrs. Chickering is to re- 
tain their high position in the front rank of our 
best manufacturers, by careful and personal atten- 
tion in every department. <A perfect piano can be 
relied upon. os nica 





OnE of the leading Glass Establishments in Phila- 
delphia, Pa 
MAKER, importer of French, Belgium and English 
glasses of the best quality,.and also of Rolled, Ca- 
thedral, Tinted and Embossed Glass for Churches, 
Residences, Cars, and in all places where fine plate 
window and mirror glasses are used. 


FUN. 
‘I am simply here to obtain information.”’ re- 


marked a tramp, apologetically, as he met the 
fam'ly dog in the back-yard. The dog caught on. 


We walk in the fhidst of secrets, we are encom- 
passed with mysteries, but it is an open secret that, 
there is no remedy in the world so wonderful as 
Dr. BuLL’s Covcu Syrup for coughs and cotds. 


Any performer who has a_ specialty can have 
a play written to show it off. John L. Sullivan 
wants a play full of striking situations. 


*Wrat is more awful to contemplate.” said a 
lecturer, glaring about him, “than the relentless 
power of the Maelstrom?’ And a henpecked-look- 
ng man in the rear of the building, softly replied ; 
“The femalestiom.” 


. and of the country, is Bens. H. SHog- | 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

In NEkVOUS D1IStASEs. 
Dr. Henry, New York, says: “In nervous dis- 
eases, I know of no preparation to equal it.” 


NO CHRISTMAS OR NEW YEAR’S TABLE 





SHouLD be without a bottle of ANcosturRa Birrers, | 


the world-renowned appetizer, of exquisite flavor. 


Ask for the genuine artiele, manufactured by Dr. 


J. G. B. Siecertr & Sons. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
Tue old-style pills! Who does not know 
What agony they caused— what woe? 
You walked the floor, you groaned, you sighed, 
And felt such awful pain inside, 
And the next day you felt so weak 
You didn’t want to move or speak. 
Now Pierce's * PELLets”’ are 80 mild 
They are not dreaded by a child. 
They do their work in painless way, 
And leave no weakness for next day. 
Thus proving what is oft confest 
That gentle means are always best. 


-FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


Tue highest medical authorities concede ANGLOo- 


Swiss MILK Foop to be the Best prepared food for 
infants and invalids. Ask druggists, or write 
ANGLO-Swiss CONDENSED MILK Co., 86 Hudson St., 
New York, for their pamphlet ** Notes Regarding 
Use of Anglo-Swiss Milk Food.”’ (See advertise- 
ment in this paper.) 


A PURE & EFFECTIVE HAIRDRESSING. 
CocoaINE, & Compound of Cocoanut Oil, beauti- 
fies the hair. and is sure to allay all itching and 
irritation of the scalp. in 
The superiority of Burnett's FLAvorinG Ex- 
TRACTS consists in their perfect purity and strength, 


Gout and Rheu 
At al 


Great English 
Oval box, $1; round, 50c. 


Biatr’s Pris. 
matic Remedy. 
druggists’. a a 

CATARRH CURED. 

A cLERGYMAN, after suffering a number of years 
from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after trying 
every known remedy without success, at last found 
a prescription which completely cured and saved 
him from death. Any sufferer from this dreadful 
disease sending a self-addressed stamped envelope 
to Dr. J. A. LAWRENCE, 199 Dean Street, Brooklyn, 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


had placed in his hands by an East Incia mission- 
ary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for 
the speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and 
Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure 
for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, 
after having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 
it known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this 
motive -n!a desire to relieve human suffering, I 
will se d fee of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe in -erman, French or English, with full di- 
rections ‘or preparing and using. Sent by mail by 
addressing with stamp, naming this paper. 

W. A. Nores, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N.Y. 


LunpBora’s PERFuME, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 

* * * * Delicate diseases in either sex, however 
induced, speedily cured. Book three (3ct.) stamps. 
Address, in confidence, WorLp’s DisPENSARY MEDI- 
CAL AssociATIoNn, Buffalo, N. Y 


A BOSTONIAN IN LUCK. 


Mr. Tuomas MULHERN keeps a small saloon at 
20204 Washington Street, where he does a snug 
little business. He now comes into public notice as 
a winner of $15,000 in The Louisiana State Lottery. 
Some time ago this gentleman, who has made sev- 
eral investments of this nature, purchased one-fifth 
of ticket number 68,980, for which he paid one 
dollar. The drawing took place November 11th, 
and it was found that 68,980 had taken the capital 
prize of $75,000. On November 28th, Mr. Mulhern 
received his $15,000 from New Orleans, through the 
Adams Express Company. 

He was seen at his place of business last evening. 
While naturally gratified at his good fortune, he is 
not unduly elated, and does not propose to launch 
into startling extravagances or speculations on ac 
count of his sudden possession of wealth. He sees 
* various channels” in which it may be made use- 
ful. Probab!y it will. 

**Were you surprised at your luck?” asked the 
interviewer. 

* Well, not enough to get broken up over it,” 
was the reply ; ** I was prepared to win or to lose. As 
I had risked a dollar only, I did not worry much 
while waiting for the verdict. Certainly I was not 
troubled with sleeplessness, but I knew that fate 
was as liable to strike me as the next man.” 

**Have you purchased tickets previous to this 
time?” 

** Yes, a number of times.”’ 

“Would it be too great a liberty to ask how you 
are going to place this * pile’ 7” 

*“ probably [ shall invest it in such a way that I 
shall have something laid away for a ‘ rainy day.’ ” 

* Shall you continue in business *’ 

“Oh, yes; wealth has not turned my head to that 
extent.”’ 

Mr. Mulhern has been in this country some fifteen 
years or more, a greater portion of the time being 
employed by various parties in his line of trade. 
Two or three years since he * se. up”? for himself. 
He has been at his present stand about a year and 
a half.— Boston (Mass.) Star, December oth. 


50c., Tie. 


tacles. 








Consultation with Prof. Witson (founder 
of the Magnetic & Electric Curative Gar- 
ment System in Europe and America) free 
at all times. All are welcome. Compe- 
tent assistants always in attendance. 


Canada. 
only. 


An old poy retired from practice. having | 





CUPITAL GIFT BOOKS| 


With many beautiful designs, 35.00. 





CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY. 
Brief Biographies of Famous Inventors, Managers 
| of Great Enterprises, etc. Men whodid better than 
merely Making Money. With 
several Portraits. $1.25. 


THE VIKING BODLEYS, 
By Horace E. Scupver, author of the previous Bod 
ley Books, which have been so popular. Fully 
illustrated. $1.50. a 
ON THE THRESHOLD, 
LAMPS AND PATHS, 
Two capital books for young folks. By T. T. Mun- 
GER. $1 each. 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL, CALENDARS. 
LONGFELLOW, WHITTIER. 
EMERSON, HOLMES. 
decorated, with portraits of these 
famous authors. $1 each. 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1885 


Will contain a series of papers by 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES,— 
And Serial Stories by 


MRS. OLIPHANT, HENRY JAMES, SARAH ORNE 
JEWETT, CUARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 


Price $4 a Yer, postage free. 


By JAMES PARTON, 


Beautifully 


*.* Kor sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


Hovetton, Millin & Ot,, Boston 


li E.17th ST., NEW YORK. 


PORTER & COATES’ 


New Publications 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKS. 
FROM GREENLAND'S ICY MOUNTAINS, 

By (Bishop) ReginaLp Heser. Elegantly illustrated 
with twenty engravings, from original draw 
ings by Fred B. Schell. 

4to, Cloth extra, beveled boards, gilt edges, 
$1.50; Alligator, $1.50. 
LADY CLARE. 

By ALFRED TENNYSON. Elegantly illustrated with 
twenty-two engravings, from original drawings 
by Alfred Fredericks, F. 8. Church, Harry Fenn, 
etc, 

ito. Cloth extra, beveled boards, gilt 
$1.50; Alligator, $1.50. 

NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
DO AND DARE; OR, A BRAVE BOY'S FIGHT 
FOR FORTUNE, 

By Horace Acer, Jr. Hlustrated 16mo, Cloth, $1.25. 
ROD AND GUN CLUB. 


edges, 


NED IN THE WOODs. 
| By Epwarp S. Euuts. Illustrated 16mo,. Cloth, $1.25. 
| NED ON THE RIVER: A TALE OF THE EARLY 
DAYS IN THE WEST. 
By Epwarp §. Euuis. Illustrated 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


receipt of price, by 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. WINnsLow’s SooTHinG Syrup should always 
be used for children teething It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 

Tweuty-five cents a bottle. 


C. C. Suayre, Fur Manufacturer, 108 Prince St., 
sends Fur Fashion Book free. Send your address. 


THE RUDDY RIVER 

of life is the blood. From it the system receives all 
its material of growth and repair. It bathes every 
tissue of the body. How necessary, then, that the 
blood should be kept pure and rich. Dr. Prerce’s 
**GOLDEN MEepiIcAL Discovery” is the great blood 
food and blood purifier. It is a sovereign remedy 
for all diseases due to impoverished blood, con- 
| sumption, bronchitis. weak lungs, scrofula, in- 
| fluenza, and kindred diseases. 








Bitu Nye’s humor is not exactly after the style of 
Theodore Hook ; still there seems to be some con- 
nection between Hook and Nye. 


Dr. Henry F. Deane, Dentist, has removed to 





N. B.—I do not sell cheap, but I 


137 East Forty-fifth St., Lexington Ave., New York, 
'_ His specialty is artificial teeth. 


WILSON MANUPACTURING €0,, 7. & 9 Warren St., New York, 


Perfect Eye Restorer, without drugs 
or eye lotions, 
“AcTINA,”’ the great eye restorer, 

Half a million testify for Prof. WILSON, 
98 Sands St.; Brooklyn. Vigor in old age; 
Vitality maintained ; disease impossible. 
BELTS, CORSETS, INSOLES. 
and advice by letter. 
for Insoles, Nos. 7 and 9 Warren St., N.Y. 
Agents wanted throughout the States and 





-HE W ONIA 
Throw away your spec- hae wih Soe 


Price-list, 
Wholesale Depot 


Consultation free by appointment 


| cure every time or return cash paid. 


BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT PERSONS OFFERING SO-CALLED MAGNETIC GARMENTS. 





CROSBY’S 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


Composed of the Nerve-Civing Principles of Ox-Brain 


and Wheat-Germ. 


Those who suffer from sleeplessness, nervous prostration, 
debility. worry or excessive mental toil, can be almost im- 
mediately relieved by taking the special nerve-food VITAL- 
IZED PHOSPHITES. 
mental growth of children. 
all the best phvsicians for the cure of nervous and mental 
disorders. 


It aids wonderfully in the bodily and 
For years it has been used by 


By druggists or mail, $1. Formula on every label. 


F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25th St., N. Y. 


By Harry CastLemon., Illustrated 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, on | 
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'GILBERT MFG. CO.’S 
Dress Tinings. 
(THE NEW FABRIC.) 
MERCHANTS AND DRESSMAKERS LIKE A 
CLOTH where great strength is combined with a 
soft satin finish. They also, if they want their sitks 
to give satisfaction, should buy and recommend 
for linings the 


CABLE TWILLS. 


SATIN CLASSIQUE TWILLS, 
SATIN MERVEILLEUX T WILLS, 
IMPROVED ROYAL TWILLS, 
CROS CRAIN ' WILLS, 
ROYAL TWILLS, 

AND SOVcER-ICN TWILLS. 


Many asilk has been condemned because the com- 
mon SILESIA or a poor waist lining has been used. 
You should also ask for the 


BLACK PRINCE TWILLS, 


A cloth we guarantee to be fast black, and that 
PERSPIRATION or ACIDS will not change, neither 
ean it be made to CROCK in the SLIGHTEST 
DEGREE. 


LADIES 


Who have once used our goods are now careful to 
look forthe INITIALS of OUR COMPANY on 
every yard of DRESS LININGS they buy. 

A few DEALERS are stating to the trade that 
} they are selling our makes. when in fact they are 
offering only an IMITATION ARTICLE made 
from SHORT STAPLE COTTON, thereby prac- 
ticing a gross deception. 

YOU CAN ALWAYS KNOW OUR GOODS 
by the LETTER G being printed on the SEL- 
VAGE forevery QSUARTER OF A YARD, and 
the LETTER M for every THREE-QUARTERS 
OF A YARD. 
| These goods can be found in over 18,500 of the 
representative houses in the United States and 
Great Britain. 


Holiday Sale. 
HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 GRAND ST., near BOWERY, 
NEW YORK. 


IMMENSE BARGAINS 


‘ In Silks, Satins, Velvets and Velveteens, Black 
Cashmere Henriettas, Crapes—wrap d’éié, ete. 5 
Colored Cashmeres, Satins, Shoodahs, Ladies’ Cloth, 
Flannel Suitings, Cloth Plaids, Brocades and all the 
latest Novelties in Dress Goods. We have a large 
assortment of remnants of the abeve goods rang- 
ing from 2 to 20 yards—suitable for Holiday Pres- 

| ents—at 50 cents on the dollar. 

SWEEPING REDUCTION IN CLOAKS, 

PLUSH SACQUES. 
Our Price. Real Value. 





Seal Plush Sacques......... .. $11.98 $21.50 
Mohair (extra) Plush Saeques .. 21.99 32.50 
Real Plush Sacques............. 29.87 40.00 
Seal Plush (extra) at 42.50 75.00 
DOLMANS. 
Our Price. Real Value, 
Gros Grain Silk Dolmans. . $18.98 $27.50 
COORG ss xs cccces test ense 12.25 18.00 
WMD acs <ctnk ya Pade hose en hdcck de 5.28 11.50 
All Wool Diagonals... sin Be 3.12 6.00 
Very Fine All-Wool Dolmans.. . 11.4% 16.00 
7 * (Astrachan trimn.cc) 11.97 16.50 
NEWMARKETS, 

Chinchilla Newmarkets.,....... $ 3.79 $6.50 
* (All Shades)......... 5.79 9.00 
Persian TWh. 2. <c.0655 ‘ 11.08 20.00 


MISSES’ CIRCULARS AND HAVELOCKS, 

| Newmarkets (extra fine)... ...... $ 3.95 $8.00 

“ (Berlin Twilled)....... 6.90 13.00 
Havelocks (All Wool) es B47 

Havelocks (Imported). 2.95 15.50 


HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 
| 245 Grand St., New York. 
| FIRST DRYGOODS STORE FROM THE BOWERY. 


RHEUMATISM 


Gout, Gravel, Diabetes. The Vegetal Salicylates, cel- 
ebrated French cure (within 4 days). Only harmless 
specifics proclaimed by science. Box, $1. Book and 
references free. L. PARIS, only agent, 102 W. 14th 
St.. N.Y. Branch, 308 N 4th St.. St. Louis, Mo, 


WINDOW-GLASS WAREHOUSE 


AND 
French Plate-glass Depot. 
SKYLIGHT AND FLOOR GLASS 

Rolled, Cathedral, Beautiful Tints , Embossed, En- 

ameled and Colored Glass. 

| Also, a full stock of WINDOW GLASS. Every 

| variety for Architects’ and Builders’ use. 

| {# ALSO, GLASS FOR CAR BUILDERS. a? 

BENJ. H. SHOEMAKER, 

205 to 211 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
SPLENDID CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S 
PRESENT. $3 worth Patterns and One Year's 

Subscription to the Best Magazine, all for only $2. 

(Single 20 cents.) DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGA- 

ZINE, with highly entertaining stories, useful 

househoid matters and a grand array of other liter- 

| ary attractions, all profusely illustrated with costly 
steel and other engravings, beautiful chromos, and 
altogether the Model Magazine of America. With 
your choice of Patterns, and of any size in each 


number. Now is the time~to subscribe. Address. 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST. #7 East 14th St.. N. Y. 


BOKER'S BITTERS 


THE OLDEST anv BEST oF ALL 


Stomach Litters, 


AND AS FINE ACORDIAL AS EVER Mabe. To BE 
HAD IN QUARTs AND PINTs. 


L, FUNKE, JR., Sole Manuf'r and Prop’, 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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MORE 
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ASGESTSOS 


ROOFIN 


The only reliable and standard portable roofing 
for steep and flat roofs in any climate. Easily 
applied by any intelligent workman. 

Send for Full Descriptive Catalogue, Samples, ete. 


H.W. JOHNS MPG. C0., 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y, 


Sole Manufacturers of Genuine Asbestos Liquid Paints, 
Koof Paints, Steam Pipe and Boiler Covérings, Piston 





and Wick Packing, Millboard, Fireproof Paints, Ce- | 


ments, Coatings, ete. 


ELEGANT p’k of 50 Floral Beauties, mottoes, verses 
etc., name on, 10c. Topp & Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


HOME, SWEET HOME. 


&5 MONTHLY BUYS YOUR OWN. 


A Profitable Investment. | 


EACH $5 DOUBLED MONTHLY, AND LOSS 
RENDERED IMPOSSIBLE. 


New YORK WILL BE | 


THE FUTURE CITY OF THE WORLD. | 


Pro erty around it is rapidly increasing in value, 
and must continue to do so, 


500 BUILDING LOTS, BEAUTIFULLY LOCATED, 


On high, healthy, well-drained ground, in about. the 
choicest dwelling locality of Newark, N. J., many 
oc which command an extensive view, embracing 
staten Island, New York, Brooklyn and the bays, 
islands and cities intervening. Newark is only 
thirty minutes from New York by rail and ferriage. 
Excursion tickets only thirty cents, and trains run 
every half hour by at least four different railroads. 

Each lot will be sold ona payment of $5 down and 
$5 per month thereafter until paid for, and cottages | 
will be built for purchasers on similar terms. 

The prices of lots for this month will be $215, $290 
and $390, according to location, which prices in- | 
clude the grading of streetsand deed. All unsold | 
lots will be increased $5 monthly. 

The approaches to these lots are probably unsur 
passed in any city for the breadth and beauty of its 
avenues. The architectural effect of the palatial 
residences, and the delightful views which fhe 
gentle ascent affords at almost every onward step, 
while the well-kept avenues afford sheltering shale | 
from majestic trees. 

The lots are less than two miles from Newark’s | 
City Hall and combine city with country. | 

Circulars and maps of R. WILSON, Attorney, 335 


ey WATER 








“NEW SCALE” 





are acknowledged equal in TONE, | 
FINISH, WORKMANSHIP and LUR- | 
ABILITY to the best Pianos made, and | 
are fully WARRANTED for SIX YEARS. | 


SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 


New Pianos, $10 per month until paid. | 
New Organs, $50 upward, $5 per month. 


Horace Waters &Co. 
124 Fifth Ave , near 18th St. N.Y. 
Toe CO’ Mwy : 


Anybody wishing to see or learn the 
Spee inysteries of Nature can do so by 
A(( | looking through the O’ MY! By 
muimail 25 cents; five for one dollar, 
. ’, SCOTT, 39 Nassau Street, N. Y. 










: W 

To introduce our goods in every home, we will send, free of charze, | 
to any person sending 26c. for postaze, &c., 5 Valuable Books printed 
in large type on fine paper: 1, Ladies’ Book of Fancy Work; 2, 
Manual of Etiquette; 3, Standard Letter Writer; 4, Winter Evening 
reations; 5, T: -son’ s; also, a present the ladies will 


appreciate; two Gossamer VW aterproot Garments, 
W. H. BAPRCOCK & CO., Centerbrook, Conn, 


£ 
a 












50 Satin Embossed i 
Re 10c embossed pack) 
£5 packs and this 


me Cards. with nare, 
j lam ae » 
YF 
ae Rolled Gold Seul YN 
Ring for 50c. Agts.”? Album, 25c. Alling Pro-. Northtord,Ct. 
JUST OUT acrHolidars,tuc larzoNo- A Giant 
, Self-iuker,with script outtit.for 85 
: IAN TS ee ks PRESS, 61; outfit #1, 
SELF-INKER. #2; witn a script type 
outfit, $3.50. Sample cards and catalogue, 6¢, 
W.C. EVANS, 6&0 N. Ninth St., Philada , Pe, 
QC. F. GUNTHER, 
| Contectioner, 
CHICAGO, 
[ Reters to all Chicago. | 




















A sample order by express 
of the nest candyin America 


Wil] be sent to any addressfor! 

$1, $2, $3, or $5. Put up 

in handsome boxes, suitable 

for presents. Tiyitonce. | a 

tat ae a Aa vi. ie i a 
Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free,acostly bux of goods which will 
help all, ofeither sex, to more money 
right awaythan anything else in this 


world. Fortunes await the workers a>solutely sure. 
A+ once address TRUE ¢: CO.. AuGuUSTA, MAINE 











5 New Enameled Chromo Cards for 1884, name on, 10 . 
Prize with 3 packs. POTTER & Co , Montowese, Conn. 
phat het a sleet 





ALL THE STYLE celina ia te 


CONLY, 31 Sargeant Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Any man or woman making lessthan #4¢ 

. wd week should try our money-making 
usiness. $3 eye-openers free for stamp, 
Address, H. B. Merrill & Co., Chicago 


RINTING RESSES. 
Circular free. 


— th ne —_ 
‘or price-list o: Office, No. 19 
type, cuts, &c. 9 See 
Sample packs of Murray St. 
New York City. 
JOSEPH WATSON. 


cards, envelopes 
and paper, ten cents each, 
Send ten Qe, stamps for samplesand 
book of fancy stitches, designs, &c. for 
















Uver 100 Beantiful 
Varieties of Silks for 


Embroidery Silk, as3’d K 
solors, 20c. a package. Yale Silk Works. New Haven. Ct. 


FRE 1 Pocket book, 6 Samples of new Goods ; 

and Ladies’ Guide to fancy work, illustrated, 

led for 6c. for postage. Acme Mfg. Co.,Ivoryton, Ct. 
156 New Scrap Pictures and Tennyson’s Poems mailed 
for 10 cts. CAPITOL CARD CO., Hartford, Conn. 
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Vellowstone National Park Views 


KF. JAY 


Series " 
tern Transparencies. 
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OWonkerfal “Fabre 
Onn; wera n Tine 
Hoek of everrs decond yard ia SKamped 















Sela Loy every Reta 
TAKE No OTHER. 
WM. OPENHYM & SONS, Sole Agents, New York. 


Dr. Young's Patent Electric Belts 
A MEDICAL WORK GIVEN AWAY, 


showing 





Address i = 

HAYNES, Fargo, D. T (SS 

4 4 4% *. . es o> — — 

For a Catalogue of the Largest Collection of C seal SX 
Park Views published. “HEALTH mcstomre 

“eg a 4 tthe 4 ‘ : TRADE MARK 
Stereoscopic.” “* Cabinet,’’ ‘ Imperial,’ “* New 
(15x18); “* Mammoths”’ (22x26), and Lan- 


sufferers 





cured and _ recover 
Health, Strength and 
Manly Vigor Without 






receipt of 10¢e. for postage. 
Canal Street, New York, 


Imperial Gold ! Heavy Double Cases! 


AMERICAN MOVEMENT, 


All Complete, of The Latest Perfection 
Elegant Design, fcr 8 sg ofthe Jeweler’s Art. 


IMPERIAL Gotp is a composition of Aluminum and the 
Precious Metal, in such a proportion as to stand the acid test, 
weer for many years, aid so closely resemble Solid Gold, 
that none but an cxpert could detect the difference. 


This wonderful watch has a clear, full-faced dial, 
pro ected by cut crystal, and is guaranteed in every 
respect to be a perfect timepiece, or money cheerfully 
refunded. It is admirably adapted for the use of 
Railroad Men, Farmers, Mechanics, and every one 
wanting a really serviceable watch for a small sum of 
money, Our agents readily sell these watches at from 
$15 to $20. Here isa chance for country speculators to 
realize a fortune. We make this remarkable offer for 
the sake of introducing our special line of goods. If 
you are not in need of a watch yourself, show this to 
your friends, and send for our mammoth catalogue 
of specialties, 

On receipt of $7. sent by Registered Letter, P. O. 
Morey Order, or Diaft, we will forward a Watch, 
Chain and Charm complete. 


PHCENIX MFG. CO., 
41 Barclay St., New York, 


THIRTY-FIVE GOLD WATCHES, FREE, 


THE SOLARCRAPH, We offer @SOO CASE andthe above number of Watches Free 
=< to the first 228 persons answering the following Bible question: Where 
is the word ** Husbaudman” first meotioned inthe Bible? Men- 
tion the Book, Chapter and Werse. The first person answering this 
question correctly, on or before 9@ days from date, will receive $75 cash. If 
we receive more than one correct answer, the second will receive $70; the 
third, $60; the fourth, $55; the fifth, $50; the sixth, $25; theseventh, $20; 
eighth, $15; ninth, $10; tenth, $8, eleventh, $6; twelfth, $4; thirteenth, $2; 
thirty-fiVe GOLD WATCHES to the next thirty-five correct answers, 
and one dollar each to the next one hundred and seventy-five people answer= 
ing it correctly. Every person who answers the question correctly 
and does not win one of the above prizes, will receive free, one elegant 
Sola aph Time-keeper by return mail or express. Each competitor must, in 
every case, send $1 tor six months’ subscription to the ILLINOIS AC=- 
RICULTURIST with their answer, and agree to show the paper and 
Time-keeper to their friends. We are determined to increase the subserip- 
tion list of our paper to 100,000, hence our remarkable offers. The Solargra}-h § 
is a perfect time keeper, nickel-plated Hunting Case, with plated 
chain. We warrant it for five years to denote time as correctly as a $100 
Chronometer Watch and will give the exact timeinany partof the world. It 
consists of a compass, adial andindicator. For men, boys, girls, mechanics 
school teachers, farmers and travelers*i tis indispensable. hey are as good 
ae as a high-priced watch and in many cases more reliable. Boys, think of it! 
A Hunting Case Time-keeper and Chain free to all subscribers of the ILLINOIS AGRICULTU IsT. 
This time keeper is being fast introduced into all public schools throughout the | .S.,and is destined to become 
the most useful Time-Keeper ever invented. It is made on scientific principles and warranted to be accurate 
and reliable. Weare General Agents for the United States, and the above offer is made solely to intro- 
duce our paper. This offer is good only for alimited time and may never appear again. Get up a club 
of five subscribers to our paper, and send us $5 and we will send you one Solargraph Time-keeper, extra. The 
money and prizes will be sent immediately to the successful ones by express or mail, prepaid; and the names 
of the winners will be published in the paper. The regular subscription price of the Illinois Agricuiturist is 
$2 per year, six months, $1; so you pay nothing additional for the privilege of competing for one of the 
above prizes. Remit by postal note or enclose $1in a plain envelope. Don’t wait, but send your answer at 
ence. Postage stamps accepted, Mention thispaper. Address 


ILLINOIS ACRICULTURIST, 164 LaSalle Street, Chicago, 


A HELPING HAND TO ALL. 


Reader of this paper who will eend us 24c. to help pay 
T A Y necessary expenses, we will send, ree, One un- 
red Articles, packed in a handsome Gold Embellished Velvet and 
lush Case, suitable for a Jewelry Casket and with these | samples we - 
now Will enable you to GRASP A_ FORTUNE, and earn from $75.00 to 
200.00 per month, rain or shine, all the year round, Ronorably and easily. 
These articles are suitable for both sexes, OLD OR YOUNG. It requires 
no capital, any one cam conduct the business. If you do not wish for this 
chance, kindly hand to some person out of employment that necds a help- 
inghand. Ifyou have not the 24c. of your Own, borrow it, and take our 
word for it, you will never have to borrow again. We do not name what we 
will send, for the reason that we are constantly cYanging the articles we send, 
always taking care however, to send oaly such articles as are the lates 
nd best value, as this offer is made for the purpose of securing agents, an 
is for our interest to send such articles that you can sell. 


B Address HOME MF’G CO,, P. 0. BOX 1916, BOSTON, MASS, 


will be sent free on 
= ; DR. L. YOUNG, 445 
Notice his display at New Orleans this Winter. 
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Address, 
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w™ — - $5 
YOU CAN SECURE A WHOLE 


Imperial Austrian Vienna City Bond, 


ISSUE OF 1874. 
These bonds are shares in a loan, the interest of 
which is paid out in premiums four times yearly. 


| Every bond is entitled to 


how they may be | 


the Aid of Medicine, | 


N. 
| in the English_ Frank Leslie's. 


FOUR DRAWINGS ANNUALLY, 
Until each and every bond is redeemed with a 
larger or smaller premium. Every bond must 
draw one of the following premiums, as there 
are NO BLANKS, 


Premiums, Florine. Florins, 
4 @ 200.000 -- 800,000 

4 @ 20,000 - 80,000 

4 @ 5,000 — 20,000 

20 @ 1,000 - 20,000 

48 @ 250 —- 12,000 
5,120 @ 140 ~ 716,800 


Together 5,200 premiums, amounting to 1,648,800 
Florins. The next redemption 
takes place on the 


SECOND OF JANUARY, 


And every bond bought of us on or before the 2d 
of January is entitled to the whole premium that 
may be drawn thereon on that date. 

Out-of-town orders sent in REGIsTERED LETTERS, 
and inclosing $5, will secure one of.these bonds for 
the next drawing. Balance payable in monthly in- 
stalments. 

For orders, circulars, or any other information, 
address 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO,, 


160 Fulton Street, cor. Broadway, N. Y. City. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874, 

t#” The above Government Bonds are not to be 
compared with any Lottery whatsoever, as lately 
decided by thé Court of Appeals, and do not con- 
fliet with any of the laws of the U. § 


Dh. 


B.—In writing, please state that you saw this 








A MONTH. Agents wanted. 90 dest sell- 
ing articles in the world, 1 sample free, 


$25 Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Miche 


pLare' PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! 
For Reading Clubs, for Amateur Theatricals, 
Temperance Piays, Drawing -room Plays, Fairy 
Plays, Ethiopian Plays, Guide Books, Speakers, Pan- 
tomimes, Tableaux Lights, Magnesium Lights, Col- 
ored Fire, Burnt Cork, Theatrical Face Prepara- 
tions, Jarley’s Wax Works, Wigs, Beards, Mustaches, 
Costumes, Charades, and Paper Scenery. New 


| Catalogues sent free, containing full description 


and prices. SAMUEL FRENCH & SON, 38 E. 
14th St., New York. 
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Send for catalogue, C, Recut, 183 Bowery,New York. 





l Beautiful Hidden Name Cards, 15cts., 4 pks. and 
Rolled’Gold Ring,50c.E.H.Pardee, NewHaven,Ct. 


FREE TO ANY LADY 


wt Of this poyer Who 


t wiil a:ree to siow our 








| P.O, Box 289. 


catalo;uc and price lisé 






of lulber Goods to their 
fricnds and try to in« 
| fluence sales for us, We willsend you free, post-paid two full 
ed, LAD.Es’ GOSSAMLR RUBLLR WATER PROOF GAR- 
MENTS, as a sample, and one of our handsome Colored Covers 44 
| page Catalogues with wholesale price list showing how you can maké 
a nice profit right at home. Send 20 cents for postage, packing, &c., 
(stamps or silver taken.) Cut this ont and send it to 


B. A. BABCOCK & CO,, CENTERBROOE. CONN. 
bial 
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—TO— 


LADIES! 


Get up Orders for our CELEBRATED TEAS and 
COFFEES. and secure a beautiful MOSS ROSE or 
GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET (44 pieces), our 
own importation. One of these beautiful china tea- 
sets given away to the party sending an order for 
$25. This is the greatest inducement ever offered. 
Send in your orders and enjoy a cup of GOOD TEA 
or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a HAND- 
SOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good Teas, 
30c., 35c. and 40c. perlb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c., 
and very best from 65c. to 90c. When ordering, be 
sure and mention what kind of Teas you want— 
whether Oolong, Mixed, Japan, Imperial. Young 
Hyson, Gunpowder or En glish Breakfast. We are 
the oldest and largest Tea Company in the business. 
The reputation of our house requires no comment. 
N. B.—We have just imported some very fineW HITH 
GRANITE DINNER SETS, 115 pieces, which we givd 
away with Tea and Coffee orders of $40 and up 
wards., For full particulars address 


ComPANY 


| THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK. 








OUTFIT :o2 or! 
THE GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE TO SPORTSMEN. 


HANDSOME ENGLISH CARVED &CHECKERED WALNUT STOCK. 
FINEST STEEL BARRELS & LOCKS. Z Og ». MOUNTINGSALL CASE HARDENED, CHOKED BORED. 
» = GN fe AUTOMATIC -SHELL. 
EJECTOR. 
USES CENTRE FIREPAPER 


FAFINE IMPom TED-DOUBLE. BARREL BREECH LOADER << 
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WARRANTED HAND MADE 


WILLKILL AT 100 YARDS. 
We have just purchased AT A GREAT 
SACRIFICE from a LEADING NEW YORE a +4 : aoe 
GUN IMPORTING FIRM (who have recently failed) their entire stock of the Well-kown an standa 
‘¢ JAMESON” DOUBLE-BARREL BREECH-LOADING SHOTGUNS, AS ABOVE DESCRIBED 
AND SHOWN IN CUT. It is equal in every respect to a COLT, PARKER, or REMINGTON for 
BRILLIANT EXECUTION AND OTHERWISE. As we bought 9 large number, we have decided to 
offer a LIMITED NUMBER AT ONLY $13.35 cach,UP TO JAN’Y: Sth.1885,(for the pure 
pose of introducing them more thoroughly in the United States). AFTER AN’W t45th,weshall 
charge the REGULAR RETAIL PRICE OF $26.00, SPORTSMEN AND OTHERS can now lay aside their 
muzzle loaders and secure this most SUPERIOR BREECH-LOADER at the UNPARALLED LOW 
PRICEOF $13,735. We caution Gun buyers to beware of bogus and imitation Doubie-Barrel Breech- 
Loaders offered at near this price. The testimonials of same are generally spurious and used as baitto 
catch orders, The barrels of such Guns arefrequeatly made ot Pot-Métal, Sham-Twist, or Wrought-Iron 
and are unsafe to shoot. THE BARRELS OF TiiE JAMESON AS OFFERED BY US are mado 
of THE FINEST SHEFFIELD STEEL and each Gun is so BRANDED, besides wo will send @ 
GUARANTEE with each one. NO OTHER FIRM WILL DO THIS. Upon receipt of partof the amount, 
to show good faith in ordering and to cover us on Express charges, we will ship C.0.D. by Express, with 
privilege to examine before you accept it, or if the full amount of $13.95 is sent with order, we will 
send RE-LOADING TOOLS AND A CARTRIDGE BELT FREE with each Gun. ORDER NOW. 
CUT THIS ADVERTISEMENT OUT, to save confusion, AND RETURN WITH YOUR ORDER, 
This advertisement will not appear again, and it will be a very long time before we will ever again be 
able to make such another great and most ADVANTAGEOUS OFFER, Nothing gained by corres- 
pondence as the Gun is fully described above, Money returned, less Express charges, if itis not as 
represented andsatisfactory. AT $13.75 IT IS THE BARGAIN OF ALL BARGAINS, Call on or address 


WARREN M’S"G CO., 9 Warren Street, New York. 






WEIGHT 


. 7210 10 Ibs. 





























| # on receipt of price. 


DE. LINQOvUIST’s 

Spinal Misses’ Waist,..... 

Y Spinal Corset, 
Spinal Nursing Corset,... 2 25 

i aS 

. ia S 








Spinal Abdominal Corset, 2 75 
Recommended by leading physicians, 
delivered free anywhere in the U.8, 
Lady Agents Wanted, 

Dr. Linguist’ sSpinal Corset Co.,412B’ way, New York. 











BIG PA to sell our Rubber P't’g Stamps. Sampl- 
free. Taytorn Bros. & Co... Cleveland OF; 


“Embossed Beantica,” all 
Chromos with your name on, large 
Checker Board, a full s@t of I i- 
perenne *Muggins,”” 








nos,the merry game of ¢ Sy 
the amusing game of ‘‘ Nine Penny Morris,’’ the merry 
game of “Fox and Geese,” full instructions for each 
game, Premium List, Sample Book, and our Great 
See’ Prize Puzzle, (we offer $100 for best solution.) All 
postpaid, 18c., in stamps. U.S. Card Co,, Centerbrook, Cunn. 









Absolutely cured in 39 to 90 
days, by Dr. Pierce’s Patent 
” Magnetic Elastic Truss. 
Warranted the onlyElectricTruss 
in the world. Entirely differentfrom 

all others. Perfect Retainer, and is wo: 
with ease and comfort night and day. Cured 














e renowned Dr, J. Simms of New York 

Tilustrated pam. 

hlet free, containin formation. 
ETIC ELASTIC TRUSS COMPANY, 

{23 MADISON ST.. CHICAGS 




















For particu MEN to SECURE ONE a am- 
moth Catalogue of Magic Lan eres and Or, 
ettes,all latest styles, also Wonderful Novell Om, 
Address HARBACH ORGAN COMPANY. 
Philadelphia, Pa. €®~ Mayic Lanterns Wanted. 
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(f. Suuthe bers Sou 


Seal-skin ‘Saeques ant and Cloaks : 
Fur Trimmings, Muffs, and Collars 
Far Robes, Rugs, Hats, Gloves. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT, AT LOW PRICES. 


184 Fifth 1 Ave., Ne New York. 


Orders by mail will receive special attention. 
Price lists sent. upon application 


Moencl? 
Constable B fl 


RICH & GENUINE FURS 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


London dyed Seal Ulsters, Dolmans and 
Sacques ; a Large and Choice Assortment of 
Smaller Furs and Fur Trimmings. Also, a 
fine selection of Sleigh and Carriage Robes, 
Wolf Mats, Japanese Goat Hearth Rugs, etc. 


Proadovay KAS I 9th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


STEINWAY 








The Standard Pianos of the World! | 


Also Assortment of Second-hand Steinway Grand, 
Square and Upright Pianos, 
Slightly Used. 


OLD Pranos TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL, 


WHEAT 
BAKING 
POWDER, © 


PURE AND WHOLESOME. 


It contains no injurious ingredients. 

It leaves no deleterious substances in the oread 
as all pure grape Cream of Tartar and Alum pow- 
ders do. 

It restores to the pow the highly important con- 
stituents rejected in the bran of the wheat. 

It makes a better and lighter biscuit than any 
other baking powder. 


MARTIN KALBFLEISOH’S SONS,’ 
(Established 1829.) 55 FULTON ST., N. Y. 


N. Y. 








UNRIVALED 
For TONE, ACTION and DURABILITY. 


OVER 


70,000 


NOW IN USE. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 








PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, ETC. 


The Calli-graphic Pen, 


A Gold Pen and Rubber Holder, containing ink 


for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket.~ Always ready for use. A luxury to per- 
sons who care to preserve their individuality in 
writing. 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
Cor. Liberty and Nassau Sts., New York. 


Send for Price List. Ovr Goods are sold by First- 
class Dealers. 


RAWSON'S Gat aduting> [, §, ARMY 


SUSPENSORY BANDAGE. 

A Perfect Sit Guaranteed—Support, Relief, Comfort. 
AUTOMATICALLY ADJUSTABLE. 
DISPLACEMENT IMPOSSIBLE. 

Lecture on Nervous Tension and Circular Mailed Free. 
Sold by Druggists. Sent by mail safely. 

8. E. G. RAWSON, Patentee, SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 

§ Manufacturer of 


irst Prizs Medal, 
“a . Vienna, C.WEI } | Meerschaum Pipes. 


Smokers’ Articles, etc., wholesale & 
retail. Repairing done. Circular free. 
399 Broadway, N. Y. 
Factories,69W alker St.,and Vienna, 
Raw meerschaum & amber for sale. 




















SOHMER § 
PIANOS 


‘ArePreferred by Leading Artists 


AWARD CENTENNIAL, 1876. 
AWARD MONTREAL, 1881—1882. 


HIGHEST 
HIGHEST 


149 to 155 Bast 1th St., N.Y. 


URS! 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 











Gold Medal 
at Paris, 1878. 


F. BOOSS & BRO. 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS AND ORIGINA- 
TORS OF DESIGNS OF FUR GARMENTS, BEG TO 
CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR 


Sealskin Dolmans,  Sealskin Paletots, 
Sealskin Newmarkets, Sealskin Pelisses, 
Sealskin Sacques, — _ Sealskin Visites, 


Seal Plush Garments, Plain and Trimmed, 
All Styles of Silk Fur-lined Garments, 
Brocaded Velvets, Richly 
Fur Trimmed, 


Highest. Award 
Centennial, 1876. 





| 





' Silk and Fur-lined Shoulder Capes, Stoles 
and Muffs. 


Full Assortment of Fur Trimmings, 
Gentlemen’s Fur Caps, 
Gloves and Collars. 


SLEIGH-ROBES of ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


The well-earned re putation of our house for style, 
quality and fit, places it in the first rank of the fur 
trade of this country, and we challenge competition 
for quality and price over all competitors. All 
‘Vo warranted. 


No. 449 BROADWAY 


AND 26 MERCER ST., FOU R DOORS 
BELOW GRAND S81 


NEW YORK, 


Paillard’s 








ARE THE BEST. 


They are the only ones that are sold by first-class 
dealers the world over. Send 2 cents for circular. 
M. J. aL D * Broad. 


_ Wee New York City. 











Piano Fortes 


UNEQUALED IN 

| Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability. 

WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 


Nos, 204 & 206 West BALTIMORE St., Baltimore. 
No, 112 Firtu AVENUE, New York. 





BAKER’S : 


Bac Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
PER CENT, (srry: tevetments 


meaner ed Red Riv er Valley Farms, netting 
eight per cent.; or.seven per cent. with in- 
terest and principa al guaranteed. Established 
five years. Over half a million dollars loaned 
without a loss.’ Dakota and Minnesota Bonds 
and Warrants netting-seven to ten per cent. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT co., 
Incorporated, Paid-up Cash Capital, $50,000. 
Send for. Circular. Grand Forks, Dakota. 


AMATEDR PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS. 


Broadway, N 
" Omolenees Fis. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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Agr BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 


PEARS’ SOAP. ; 












































AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
ProF. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, /.X.5S., PREs. of the RoYAL CoOL. or SURGEONS, 
., of ENGLAND, AND AZZ OTHER LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 


Countless Beauteous Ladies, including MRS. LILLIE LANGTRY, recommend its Virtues = 
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AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 
j THE FOLLOWING FROM THE WORLD-RENOWNED SONGSTRESS iS A SAMPLE OF a aa OF TESTIMONIALS. 2 } 
y Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PatTI. Ni 
‘ yo 


‘gf HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR =~ Z ne = 14 a“ 
THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION.” i ee 


ss 4 PEARS’ SOAP IS FOR SALE THROUGHOUT eB ipie CIVILIZED Wortn o 2 
ie. : ‘¥ + - FF so % 
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7 BEHNING 


PIAN OS 


Have _ universally received Highest Awards and 
| Honors wherever exhibited for greatest Purity 
| and*Evenness of Tone. Elasticity ‘of Touch, Sim- 





Y OLUMBIG § 
2 BIQCLES # 


ROAD Tric: YCLES| 


UCE 


: t STAN CH AND RELIABLE | 





licity of Action, Solidity of Construction, Excel- 
ence of Workmanship and Elegance of Finish, 
and are pronounced by leading Pianists and Mu- 
| Authorities 


| THE BEST NOW MADE. 


Warerooms, 3 W: est 14th St., N. ¥. 


Ml ARTISTS a 


“THE POPE MFG: co” | OF ALL KINDS 
“If T could not get another bicycle I would not give mine |i 
for ite weight in solid gold. For fifteen years I lost from {i} 
three to eight days every month with stubborn sick head. {| 
ache. Since I have been riding the bicycle I have lost i 
only two ae _ that cause, and I haven't spent a dol. 

lar for a doc Rsv. GEO. F. PENTECOST. 

















ANCLO-SWISS 


TRADE MARK. Milk FOOD 
FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS 


Recommended by leading PHYSI- 
CIANS throughout the United States 
and Europe. 


CONDENSED MILK 


For general use and especially for In- 
fants until the period of Denti 


ANGLO occa ana mi 
SWISS | 


Coffee and Milk 
CONVENIENT and ECONOMICAL. 


RI (N.Y., L. E. and W. Railroad. 
THE LANDSCAPE ROUTE OF AMERICA. 
Short, direct route between New York and all 

points West. Double Tracks, Steel Rails, 
Pullman Cars, Westinghouse Air- 
brakes, Speed, Safety, 
Comfort. 

JNO. N. i. ABOTT, GeBneral Pass. Agent, NEW YORK. 


MAGIC LANTERNSE 


And SLEREOPTICONS, all prices. Views illus- 
trating every subject for Public Bxhibitions, etc. 
te" A profitable business for a man with small capi-. | 
tal. Also Lanterns for home amusement. 136-page | 
oeames Sree. McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 

9 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


Solid Silver. 4 


Cases of elegant Silverware, suitable for WED- a 
DING and BIRTHDAY Gifts, from 25 to 50 per cent. & printed directions, Send 2 stamps for 
below manufacture’s cost. Cash paid for Duplicate —eee— Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, etc., 
Wedding Presents. Watches wholesale and retail. to the factory. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Fine Old Mine Diamonds a specialty. 


J.H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, N.Y. 


ff " eS a beautiful new weekly, 
YOUNG FOLKS .25 a year; 6 splendid PRE “ 

premiums. § mm”, CODY. free. Address AME- 

RICAN PUBLISHING CO., 756-B’dway, New York. 








Pr, am aes Pra 
‘ a 32 Million Tins sold in 1883. 
MILK-MAID BRAND, zanp, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS. 


DoYour 


= 3 Printing Press, ox", 


it @& ‘ard & label Press, $3; larger sizes,$5to 
75. For old or young. Everything easy; 




















THIS INK IS MANUFACTURED BY 


ay).H Bonnell & Co. N.Y. 
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Qe, 
SS 3 NE bitter December night “in good old colony times, 
of New Hampshire, gave a great ball at his mansion 
at Little Harbor—the famous old Wentworth House— 
$ side over the sittings of His Majesty’s council for the 
province. This ball was in honor of the officers of the French 


/ when we were under the King,” Governor Wentworth, 
e : 

where he was wont to receive visits of ceremony and pre- 

frigate Le Terrible, anchored then off the good town of Ports- 


mouth. : 
The Treaty of Paris had made France and England friends for 


a space, and Governor Wentworth, famous always for his hospi- 
tality, had put forth great exertions to entertain with becoming 
dignity and splendor his distinguished guests. ; 

The ballroom was crowded with colonial aristocracy. Hun- 
dreds of tapers shone in the great candelabra. High-heeled shoes 
clicked on the waxed floors. 

Bewigged and belaced magistrates were there, pompous servans 
of the Crown, fair, fluttering maidens, dames in powder and 
patches and stiff brocade petticoats—a miniature court, in fact. 
And the great event of the night was a minuet de la cour, danced 
by the captain of the Terrible and Salome, daughter and heiress 
of that stern New Hampshire judge, John Cabot, 


Wf 


a . 5 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME,—‘‘sALoME THREW HER WHITE ARMS AROUND HIS NECK.” 





At CuristTMAS-ITIME: 


“So handsome a couple!’ said the amiable old Governor, “ never 
before stood in the ballroom of: Wentworth House.”’ 

Salome Cabot was at this time barely seventeen, and the acknow- 
ledged belle of the province. There is a portrait of her still pre- 
served in the old town, which represents an arch blonde beauty, 
with a face like an opening rose, and fair, powdered hair rolled high 
on a cushion. 

She wore at the Governor's ball a peach-blow satin round-gown 
over a petticoat of golden-flowered brocade, and her pink satin shoes 
were fastened with gold buckles. From a string of pearls which 
clasped her long, milky throat hung a miniature of her betrothed 
husband, 

As for the Comte de Ferval, captain of the Terrible, he had 
danced at Marly and Versailles, and nothing could exceed his grace 
and elegance. With the manners of an accomplished courtier, he 
combined a figure of faultless symmetry and a dark, oval face, 
lighted by vivacious black eyes and a singularly fascinating smile. 

He wore his own hair tied simply with a ribbon, but his uniform 
was stiff with gold lace and embroidery, and the hilt of his sword 
blazed with brilliants, 

Every eye was fixed on the pair, and so irresistible was their 
appearance that De Fervals’ gay young officers suddenly seized 
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the instruments from the paid musicians, and played themselves 
the air for their gallant commander and his fair partner. 

Faultlessly the two went through the complicated steps and 
glissades and difficult figures from the first bow to the balance 
royale, while the portraits of George III. and ugly Queén Char- 
lotte looked down on them from the wainscoted wall, and the 
powdered and bewigged company stared in. admiration. 

Then the comte led his companion away to a seat in the em- 
brasure of a window, where her aunt and chaperon waited, 

“Ma foi! mademoiselle,” he said, “should I live to be a 
hundred years old, I vould never forget that minuet.” . 

She unfurled a Moorish fan of - pink-and-gold crape, which set 
all the curls and clusters of yellow hair dancing against her milky 
neck and temples. Her violet eyes shone like stars; the breath 
came hurriedly through her red lips. 

“ How is it,’ she answered,: “that. you, a Frenchman, speak 
English with no accent?” 

“Ah,’’ replied the comte, in a low, ardent tone, ‘my mother 
was an Euglishwoman, mademoiselle, and if-I ever marry, I have 
sworn that my wife shall also be of your nation.”’ 

“Then you bear no malice toward your former enemies, mon- 
sieur ?”” she observed; with an arch smile, 
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ROUND ARMS, AND SET HERSELF TO HER TASK,” 
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‘**T WILL SHOE YOUR HORSE MYSELF,’ SHE BARED HER FIRM 
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“God forbid! And even if such were the case, 
mademviselle, ore look in eyes like yours would 
transform me from a foeman to a lover.” 

“Salome,” interposed Aunt Lorothy, dryly, 
“you had better move out of this window. I feel 
a draught.”’ 

But Saiore did not hear her, and the captain 
of the Terrible took a step nearer Judge Cabot's 
fair dauy hter. 

* His Excellency, the Governor,’’ he murmured, 
“ was kind enough to tell me just now that I must 
not lose my heart to the belle of the evening. 
Pardieu ! iz is good to be warned of great perils 
He declared vou to be already betrothed,”’ 

She eolore” high, then threw back her fair head 
and Jvoked him full in the eyes. 

“ |t is quite true,’ she answered, 

“May | ask the name of the happy man f’ 

“ Gabriel Cabot. He is mv cousin.” 

‘The captain of the Terrible cast a long look 
around the ballroom. 

“Pardon! Is he here to-night ’”’ 

“No, he lives in Roston—very far away.”’ 

“Ah! then you seldom meet?’ 

“ We have seen each other two or three times, 
mon-ieur.”’ 

“7 understand. Your iriends have adopted 
our French method, aud hare made this match for 
you.” 

I he Moorish 
fingers. 

“Gabriel is 
swered, stiffly, 
much promise.”’ 

The French commander bit his lip to conceal a 
smile. 

** May I ask when this marriage is tu be solemn- 
ized, mad moisel e °” 

“On Christmas Day,” 

“A littl more than a week hence. Fortunate 
Gabriel! What has he ever done to deserve such 
supreme happiness :” 

The next moment, to Aunt Dorothy’s great re- 
lief, His Excellency, the Governor, looked into the 
embrasure, and carried away Salome Cabot to 
dance with himself. 

But all the rest of that night the I’rench com- 
mander hovered near the judge's daughter, fol- 
lowed her movements with his ardent black eyes, 
and paid assiduous court to her at every oppor- 
tunity 

When the revel was over, De Ferval and the 
officers went back to the quay and to the grand 
barge waiting there, and glided out to where this 
Terrible, “with Ler yawning tiers of guns,” lay 
black ond tall on the harbor water, And the pon- 
derous family coach of the Cabots, with its serv- 
ants in livery, rolled home through winding ways, 
feebly lighted by the lanterns of the night-watch, 
to the Cabot mansion in the oldest quarter of 
Portsmouth. 

Aunt Dorothy looked hard at Salome as she 


fan fluttered nervously in her white 


a worthy young man,” she an- 
‘* My father calls him a lawyer of 


* followed the yvirl to her chamber, where a mulatto 


woman, one of the judge’s slaves, waited to disrobe 
her. 

**T fear you have danced too much to-night, 
child,” she said. 
cing. In a week Gabriel will be here. It is a 
pity that French ship happened into Portsmouth 
at this time. All the gentry of the town feel 
that they must entertain the officers. Your father 
will have them here to dine. For my part, I like 
not the ways of Frenchmen. ‘They are too bold 
by far.” 

The slave-woman bent down to take the gold 
buckles from her little lady’s shoes. Salome 
watched her listlessly. 

“You must acknowledge that the French officers 
are comely to look upon, Aunt Dorothy,’* she an- 
swered, ‘and that they danee well.”’ 

Comely!” sniffed Aunt Dorothy, with her nose 
high in the air. ‘* Why, De Ferval is as brown 
as Sukey here. / admire fair men. Your cousin 
Gabriel has twice the good looks of that strutting 
commander, in spite of his gold embroidery and 
jeweled sword and fal-fals. Gabriel is a stranger 
to you now, but when you see more of him, Salome, 
you will appreciate him better.”’ 

Salome vawned. 

* Make haste, Sukey, and take down my hair,’’ 
she said to her waiting-woman, ‘1 am tired— 
tired! Yes, it is quite true, Aunt Dorothy, that 
my cousin Gabriel is a stranger to me. And yet I 
um to marry him in a week, ‘That seems very 
cdd, does it not P”’ 

** Nay,” answered Aunt Dorothy, stoutly. “ You 
two live far apart, and Gabriel, | dare say, has 
‘ittle time for wooing, And, indeed, why should 
he, at such a distance, trouble himself to pay 
court to a girl who has been his promised wife 
since childhood, and of whom he is perfectly sure ? 
You have his portrait, Salome. If yoy looked at 
that as often as you ought, he would not seem 
like a stranger.” 

Salome flung the miniature of her betrothed 
disdainfully on the dressing-table. 

This imperious maiden, who had since infancy 
reigned queen of the judge's household, could for- 
give all things in a lover but indifference. 

“Took at his portrait often, Aunt Dorothy ?’ 
with sudden passion. “Why, I abbor it! He 
is paintully like my own image. He mizht pass 
very well for my brother. I would that my 
cousin Gabriel had chosen a wife in his own Bay 
colony ” 

** Fie, fie!” cried Aunt Dorothy, aghast. ‘ Did 
I not say that you had danced too mueh to-night ? 
Surely that French commander has turned your 
head, child!” 

The moment the old dame left the chamber, 
Salome Cabot flung ber white arms around Sukey 
and hegan to weep bitterly. j 

‘*Lord bress yo, honey !"’ cried the startled slave 
woman, ** what ebber has come o’ yo’, chile? Don’t 
yo" want to marry Marse Gabriel ?”’ 

Salome clung closer to the brown neck, but made 
no reply. : 

** Kaze ef yo’ don’t,” added Sukey, fiercely, “ no- 
body's a-gwine to make yo’, honey. (le Suke’ll 
snatch yo’ fro’ ‘em all, and we'll run— run, and Jet 
him cotch us who can.” 

Salome withdrew suddenly from her servant’s 
embrace. : 

“Would you do that, Sukey ?” 

“Sure as de Lord lives, honey |” 


* Save your roses for your wed- y 


The girl gave an odd laugh. 

“You foolish Sukey, of course I want to marry 
Gabriel. I am going to marry him on Christmas 
Day. My father’s heart is set on the match, and 
is not the young man worthy in all respects to be 
my husband? Now, good-mght, Sukey.. I am 
going to sleep.” 

Day after day passed. The Terrible lay, stately 
and grand, in the harbor, with the French colors 
drooping at her stern, and the gentry of Ports- 
mouth, with lavish hospitality, entertained the 
oflicers of the frigate. 

At other balls the Comte de lerval had further 
opportunities of dancing with Judge Cabot’s fair 
daughter. Night after night the great, gilaed 
barge from tie French war-ship waited at the 
quay, and the jolly choruses of the French sailors 
startled the drowsy night-watch along the water- 
side streets. 

On Christmas Eve Judge Cabot gave a great 
dinner to the officers of the Terrible. 1t was the 
night preceding Salome’s wedding, and the bride- 
groom-elect was expected from Boston to share in 
tne feast. 

Joyful preparations echoed through the Cabot 
mansion. The judge’s slaves had burnished the 
huge brasses till they shone like beaten gold. Im- 
mense fires shed a warm glow on oaken rafter and 
wainscot and hangings of old tapestry. 

Queer decanters of cut glass and a mighty silver 
punch-bowl adorned the buffet. In the big, raftered 
kitchen ti.e judge’s black cook was busy with fat 
turkeys and ribs of beef, fish from the sea and game 
{rom the forest. 

Up in her own maiden bower Salome sat before an 
ancient Venetian glass, while Sukey powdered and 
curled her blonde hair, and draped her lissome 
shape in a gown of blue-flowered damask. 

Aunt Dorothy hovered anxious'y around the 
dressing-table, 

“Jt is almost time for Gabriel to arrive,’ she 
said. 

* Yes,” assented Salome, listlessly. 

“Boston is a goodly distance away. I hope 
nothing has befallen him on the road. Make your 
young lady leautiful, Sukey. Gabriel must sec 
her at her best when he comes,” 

Down at a windy wharf at the foot of the street 
there was a great splashing of oars as the barge 
of the Verrible glided un, its sailors in the full 
glory of pigtails and cutlasses, and the Comte de 
Ferval and his officers stepped ashore and carried 
their Spanish eloth cloaks and jeweled rapiers 
straight to Judge Cabot’s door. 

A dazzling vision in blue damask and sapphire 
ornaments advanced to meet the French com- 
mander, Her lily face, upon which Sukey had set 
two or three tiny black patches, drooped under his 
gaze like a flower in the tco-tervid sun, 

“] do not see your covsin Gabriel,’ he said, as 
he let his dark eyes rove around the wainscoted 
drawing-room, ‘* Surely he has arrived ¢ ’ 

‘““No,”’ answered Salome Cabot. 

“Tg it possible ¥ Does the man exist who ean 
tarry on the way when such a bride awaits him at 
his journey’s end?’ 

“There has been a thaw, The roads are bad, 
my father says,’ she answered, with a demure 
smile, 

“A thaw! Bah! Neither thaw nor frost should 
delay a lover! I admire not this cousin of yours, 
mademoiselle. A man may be a Jaggard in all 
things but love. He has no heart; he deserves 
not his good fortune. Pardiex! were J in his 
place——” 

His voice sank so suddenly that nobody but 
Salome Cabot heard the remainder of the sentence. 

The French officers drank the health of the 
bride-elect at dinner, and also that of the dilatory 
bridegroom, 

It was afterward remembered that the judge's 
daughter spoke little and ate less atthe meal. De 
Ferval, on the contrary, was very gay—the life of 
the table, in fact. 

Cheertully the great hickory logs snapped on 
the brazen tire-dogs ; brightly their light played 
over paneled wall and stiff furniture, and the long 
table groaning with good cheer, 

The grave old judge wore a placid exterior, but 
inwardly he was ill at ease. 

‘* Where can that rascal Gabriel bet” he mut- 
tered to himself. 

“Merciful Heaven! why doesn't Gabriel 
come ?’’ fretted Aunt Dorothy; but the expected 
bridegroom came not. 

Flip followed the dinner. Judge Cabot’s black 
boy, Ishmael, brouvht in the silver tankards, also 
a tray with the liquor, sugar and spice. ‘These 
he placed before his master, who was an expert at 
compounding the then famous mixture, 

Atter this Ishmael took from a closet in the 
chimney an iron loggerhead, and thrust it into 
the red coals of the fire. 

The Irench officers looked on curiously. 

“Hark!” eried Aunt Dorothy. ‘Surely I hear 
horse-hoofs at the door!” 

The French commander smiled. 

“Tt is only the wind, madame, blowing to fill 
the sails of the 7errivle as she leaves your hospit- 
able harbor.”’ 

Aunt Dorothy gave a joyful start. 

““Do you depart soon >” 

‘“‘Alas! this very night, madame; immediately 
upon my return to the ship.” 

“Thank God!’ were the words that trembled 
on Aunt Dorothy’s tongue ; but she had the civil- 
ity to suppress them. 

Her iace, however, betrayed her satisfaction. 

“Christmas Eve! That is a propitious time, 
surely, for your departure,” shesaid. “And whither 
do you go?’ 

* Directly to France.” 

Did Salome know? Did she care? 

The girl was near enough to hear the conversa- 
tion, but she did not appear to be listening. Her 
eyes were cast down; her fair face, in the light of 
the hickory logs, wore a cold, listless look. 

“T leave this pleasant Portsmouth with many, 
many regrets,” sighed the gallant Frenchman. 
‘*«T assure you. | can never forget the place or the 
people.’’ 

“And the people, I dare say, will.never forget 
you. I wish you a good voyage,” answered Aunt 
Dorothy, graciously. 

Judge Cabot piunged the Yed-hot loggerhead 
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into the tankards, and passed the flip to the French 
officers. 

Very cautiously they drank of the liquor. De 
Ferval scarcely touched his lips to it. Perhaps 
this colonial mixture was not to his taste, or 
maybe a sudden glimpse of Sukey’s brown tace at 
the door and a gesture which the slaye-woman 
made daunted him. 

But the judge, with litt’e effort, tossed off one 
mugiul and then another of the ardent beverage. 

Aunt Dorothy «also drank of it, wincing a great 
deal, however, and remarking that it seemed un- 
commonly strong. 

This fuct was soon made apparent by the 
judge's strange behavior. He stuck tie iron 
loggerhead iuto his velvet waistcoat, like-a nose- 
gay,: he attempted to drive his stately, bewigged 
head into the empty tankards, calling the while 
on the French officers to go at once in search of 
Gabriel. 

* You'll find his law-office in Pudding Lane, 
near King Street, Boston,’ he cried; ** take my 
schooner lying at the wharf yonder—take the 
horses from my stables, and bring the young 
scoundrel at any cost! ”’Twas | who made this 
match, gentlemen—my nephew Gabriel is the only 
man living to whom | will give my daughter, and 
my money. It is now time for me to take my 
aiter-dinner nap, but when he arrives, wake me 
up.” ; 

With a ery Salome Cabot sprang up from her 
chair, ran to her father, and threw her white arms 
around his neck. The last thing seen by the 
judge’s failing eyes was the face of his child, lean- 
ig, all pale and tearful, above his own; he felt | 
her soft lips against his cheek, then his head fell 
forward on his breast, and he knew no more. 

What awoke him an hour,or so later? Not the 
arrival of Gabriel, but the cries and groans of 
Aunt Dorothy. He found her standing over him, 
an image of fright and despair, while Ishmael aid 


| the other servants, huddled together like sheep in 


the background. 

“* She’s gone !” screamed Aunt Dorothy, shaking 
the judge wildly by the shoulders, in order to 
arouse him to the iull horror of existing realities. 
* Salome has gone with the I’rench captain !— fled 
with him on board the Jerrible! And you are 
not drunk, brother, though you appear to be so, 
no more than 1! Somebody put a sleeping potion 
in the flip—Ishmae] says it was that wretched 
creature, Sukey, and she has gone, too, with 
Salome, I believe all the servants are alike guilty 

they let the pair leave the house while you and 
I sat help‘ess here, and put out no hand to stop 
them. Oh, what a disgracetul thing, brother! 
what a wretched Christmas Eve!’ 

Judge Cabot staggered to his feet. 
whirled, his legs bent uncer him. 

**Salome!’’ he ceboed, stupidly, “ gone with 
the French commander! you must be mad, 
woman |” 

‘Then he broke from her, and started for the top of 
his house, Through a window in the sloping 
roof he could lovk far across the harbor, and lo! 
there, by the light of a full and cloudless moon, be 
saw, upon this most unlucky Christmas Eve, the 
French frigate Terrible standing out to sea, like a 
gigantic bird, with all her sails spread, and a 
favoring gale speeding her on. 

* * * ~ 


lis brain 


* * 


On the morning of December 24th Gabriel Cabot 
left Boston to travel to | ortsmouth, and there to 
take himself a wife. He started from his preten- 
tious dweliing house at the foot of Beacon Hiil, at- 
tended by his servant, Jacob Ham, who was also 
to act as his guide. Master and man were mounted 
on strong horses. Cabot carried a brace ot loaded 
pistols in his holsters, and the big saddle bags of 
the servant were well stocked with the various re- 
quirements of the journey. 

As this fine colonial gentleman left Boston be- 
hind him, he drew a miniature of Salome Cabot 
from the pocket of his fur-lined traveling cloak, 
and looked at it critically. 

“‘Humph!’’ he muttered, ‘her eyebrows are 
certainly too hizh, and the molding of her chin 
seems a shade heavy !’ 

A journey from Boston to Portsmouth was no 
trifling affair in those old days. The way lay 
throuzh straggling towns and lonely hamlets, and 
miles of howling wilderness. A heavy thaw had 
set in; the roads were frightful—speed was im- 
possible. All around the travelers stretched the 
December landscape, bleak and dismal as death. 

Gabriel Cabot could beguile the tedium ot his 
journey only by looking at Salome’s picture, and, 
to teil the truth, of this pastime he soon wearied. 

Did he love his cousm? No. The two were | 
almost strangers, but he had consented to the 
judge’s match-making, and pledged his word to 
become Salome’s husband on the morrow. Being 
an honorable fellow, he meant to present himself 
to his fair betrothed by nightfall of this day. 

Man proposes and God disposes. At a wayside 
inn Gabriel Cabot dined on salt fish and potatoes 
drenched in pork iut—the only fare obtainable in 
the place. Here master and man changed their 
mud-splashed and exhausted horses for fresh ani- 
mals. The quagmire roads still compelled the 
travelers to proceed at a moderate pace. 

“By my soul!” chafed Gabriel Cabot, “at this 
rate, Jacob Ham, we shall not see Portsmouth 
before midnight.” 

“ True,’’ assented thrifty Jacob, “ but please the 
Lord, we'll go into the town, sir, with the beasts’ | 
legs unbroken.” 

The short Winter day began to dwindle. As | 
night approached, the temperature fell and the 
ground stiffened. The two horsemen had now 
reached a great stretch of forest, where the way 
was little better than a bridal path. In defiance 
of the thaw, drifts of. snow still gleamed white 
here and there in the undergrowth. Down went 
the sun behind the scaly tree-boles, and darkness 
gathered quickly. 

“* Well, it’s the {ull of the moon, sir,”’ said Jacob 
Ham —“‘ a good time for travel.” 

“ Hark!’ exclaimed Cabot, suddenly. ‘‘ What 
1s that noise in the woods—the bark of a fox?’ 

Jacob Ham turned in his saddle to listen. An 
ominous chanze appeared on his weather-veaten 
face. From the depths of the pines near by arose 
a how], which was anewered by another and ane | 
other ja the dusky distance. ~ 
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“Something worse than a fox, sir,” answered 
Jacob Ham; “tits wolves! Beiter use the spur, 
and take care you don't dash your brains out agin 
these trees, sir.’’ 

The spur was used, and none too soon. On the 
fallen pine -needles at his back, Cabot hearé a quick 
patter-patter - the pack was gathering tor pursuit. 
In the deep twilight he could discern their gaunt, 
gray bodies racing, crowding, undulating through 
the trees, 

“We must ride for our lives, sir!” shouted 
Jacob, and off they went at a tearing gallop along 
the obscure path, the hungry wolves yelping after. 

It was a wild race, and the gray pack had the 
best of it. Their red eyes shone like live coals :n 
the darkness, their snarls grew ever louder and 
nearer, 7 

“I'm blessed if they ain’t bound to pick our 
bones!” cried Jacob Ham, 

Gabriel Cabot drew the loaded pistols from his 
holsters, took careful aim and fired. 

The long gaunt leader of the paek fell in a quiv 
ering heap; another and another of bis fellows bit 
the dust, but on the survivors came again, more 
furious than ever, their greedy jaws reddened now 
by the blood of their fallen comrades. 

So the two men went flying through the wood, 
loading and firing rapidly, and the wolves, seem- 
ingly undiminished, in spite of their losses, swept 
after—resistless and terrible! Here and there the 
ghostly finger of a moonbeam pointed out the way. 
The cold was growing intense. Tresently, in his 
mad fright, Gabriel Cabot heard the click of iron 
on the frozen ground. 

‘“* My horse has cast a shoe!” he said to Jacoh 
Ham. 

‘“* Lord have mercy !’’ answered Jacob. 
goes lame now, we're lost!” 

They plunged on with renewed speed. 

‘Re ready to swing yourself into the nearest 
tree, Jacob, when the gray devils get too close,’’ 
said Cabot. “We can roost in the pines, like 
crows, till morning.’’ 

But Jacob had already espied a sign of deliver- 
ance in the distance. 

** Look, sir!” he shouted. ‘ There’s a light of 
some kind ahead!’ And they cashed forward, 
straight out of the great forest, and found them- 
selves upon the edge of a wide clearing. 

A low black house stood in the centre of the 
open space—from its one window the light shore. 
Adjoining this lonely dwelling the travelers saw, to 
their joy, a rude smithy. They galloped up to the 
house and knocked loud!y for admittance. 

An old woman in a homespun gown, opened 
the door. 

‘* Is the blacksmith at home ?”* said Jacob Tam. 
“This gentleman, my master, has been c! ased by 
wolves in the woods yonder, and his horse has lost 
a shoe. Wecan’t go ontill the animal is shod, 
and,’ as an afterthought, “ till we get a bite of 
suprer.’ 

** Jchn Fox, the blacksmith, has gone to Salem, 
and won't be back till to-morrow,” answered the 
old woman, curtly. “ Nobody here can shoe-a 
horse-— my granddarter and | are alone in the 
house.” 

A spinning-wheel, which had been buzzing 
somewhere inside, stopped suddenly, snd a girl, 
with a tallow-dip in her hand, appeared in the 
doorway and looked out on the travelers, 

She was a handsome creature, supple and grace- 
fulasa panther. Such big, soft eyes and tlower- 
like. color, such a mane of chestnut hair falling 
loose upon her homespun kerchief, Gabriel Cabot 
had never seen before, even among the fairest 
dames of colonial Boston. 

“Come in!” called this apparition. 

Master and man slipped out of their saddles, 
and stepped into a room with bare smoky ratters, 
and a greut fire of forest boughs burning in the 
deep chimney. Cakes o: Indian meal ard slices ot 
savory bacon were cooking on the coals, Gabriel 
Cabot doffed his hat to the girl. 

“We can provide you with supper, sir,” she 
said, “but not with a blacksmith, for my father, 
as granny has just told you, is away in Salem 
town. Perhaps your servent can shoe your horse 
— it so, the smithy and everything in it is at your 
service,” 

Cabot looked grave. 

** Jacob could not shoe a horse to save his life,” 
he answered. ‘* fave you not some beast here 
that I can hire or purchase to take me on my way ’” 

She sho k her head. He looked so tall and grand 
and comely, as he stood on the sunken stone hearth 
in the light of the fire, that no woman could have 
found it in her heart to deny him help and sym- 
pathy. ; 
‘My father has taken his own horse with him, 
sir.” 

‘Have you no neighbor who might supply my 
need ?” 

‘* Nay, our nearest neighbor lives miles away, 
und I tear he has no beast to sell or loan.” 

She set forth some pewter dighes on a rude pine 
table, and proceeded to place before her unbidden 
guests the Indian cakes and bacon, and a foaming 
pitcher of sweet cider. 

Cabot, sorely perplexed by the situation in 
which he found himself, ate with feeble appetite, 
Saxa Fox~watched him for a space, as he sat 
staring moodily into the fire, with blonde brows 


“Tf he 


’ 


: knitted and fair powdered hair hanging disordered 


about his ple face, then she stepped sottly to his 
side. 

‘Sir, I perceive that you are much troubled,” 
she said, 

** Yes,” he acknowledged. 

** Must you go on to-night—cannot you wait 
here till my father comes back from Salem fF” 

lis blue eyes gazed frankly into her brown 
ones. 

“No, I cannot wait, for I am traveling to 
Portsmouth to marry a wife. 1 onght to have 
reached that town by this time. I know not what 
my cousin, who is a'so my betrothed, v ill think of 
my delay.” 

Her handsome face glowed@with the warm, 
quick s}mpathy of youth. 

“To-morrow your wedding-day !” she echoed. 
“Ab, sir; now] understand your sad looks! — Take 
courage! I will shoe your horsé m: rel! 1° 

* You! Impossible!” 


Her color deepencd, 
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“No, I- have often watched my father at his 
work, and I am strong—stronger than you think. 
Your bride shall not wait for you in vain.”’ 

He looked at her hands—they were brown but 
delicate. Could they wield a smith’s hammer? 
She seized a pine-knot from the fire, and led the 
way to the little shanty of a blacksmith’s shop. 

The vrandmother set the forze a-blazin:. A 
creat red light spread through the sooty place, and 
alternately brightened and dwindled, as the old 
woman worked the sighing bellows. Some horse- 
shoes hung along the wall, a broken plowshare 
fiilcd a corner, the anvil stood ready for work, and 
jacob Ham led his master’s horse through the rude 
doorway, and waited curiously to see this slip of a 
girl shoe the beast. 

She girded her supple tigure with. the smith’s 
leather apron, bared her firm round arms, and set 
herself to her task. ‘Ihe grandmother and Jacob 
assisted her, but in clumsy fashion, and Gabriel 
Cabot leaned silently against the smithy wall and 
watched the forge-fire play on the chestnut hair 
and peach blow cheek of this extraordinary black- 
semith—watched the graceiul, brown hand holding 
the tonys with the red-hot shoe in the fire-saw 
the great sparks fly from the glowing iron under 
her strong, regular blows, and listened, like a man 
in a dream, to the dull clan: of hammer and anvil. 
There was no shame nor embarrassment in the 
cirl’s manner, thouzh she must have known that 
his eyes were following her every movement. 
Verily, he had never seen a task more skillfully 
performed. Before he had recovered from his 
first amazement, she was fastening the last nail in 
the shoe. 

“Your horse is ready, sir,’ she said, as she 
threw off her leather apron. ‘Now you can go 
t» Portsmouth and—your bride.” 

Into her slender hand. blistered now and bruised 
with its unwonted labor, Gabriel Cabot thrust a 
guinea and a ring—tue latter he had hastily drawn 
from his own finger. 

‘Take the money for your work,’ he said, 
“and the ring as a Christmas gift from one who 
will never forget this nizht or you. By the efforts 
you have made to help me on my journey, fair 
child, I know that you have somewhere a lover of 
your own.” : 

" “No,” she answered, simply, ‘‘I have no lover, 
sir.”’ 

‘Then may Heaven speedily send you one who 
shall be worthy of your beauty and goodness! 
Farewell--but somcthing tells me we shall yet 
meet ugain. 

He gallantly kiss d the hands she had bruised 
in his se vice; the. leaped into the saddle. He 
Jooked back once upon her, as she stood in the 
dark door of the smithy, with the dying forge-fire 
making a red background for her fair, wistful face 
and slender figure; then he turned~his horse's 
head, and, followed by Jacob Ilam set forth once 
more on the way to l’ortsmouth. 

In the dead waste an middle of the night he 
reached Judge Cabot's door. 

‘+ Have you come to marry my daughter, sirrah ?” 
cried the irate judge. 

* Yes,” answered Gabriel. 

‘You are late.” 

“Ay, but I will explain presently — 

“Spare yourself the trouble. Your delay has 
cost you a wife. You may return, nephew, by the 
way you came, for Salome fled some hours ago 
with the commander ot the French trigate Zerritle, 
and is nov voyaging tu France.” 

It is said that Gabricl Cabot, burning with 
wrath and chagrin, mounted a fresh horse on this 
unlucky Christmas night, and spurred straight 
back through the wilderness to John Fox's smithy. 

**T left Boston to marry a wiie,”’ he cricd, ‘‘ aud 
a wife 1 will have before I return!” 

So he drew rein again at the low black house in 
the clearing, and said to the girl who hastened to 
open the door to him: 

* Saxa Fox, will you marry me?” 

Hier foolish heart had ben greatly disturbed by 
his handsome face and gallant bearing, and she 
could not say him nay. The marriage turned out 
to be a remarkably happy one, in spite of the 
pivv? and anger which had goaded Cabot into it. 

- * * * * * 


Long years after, when he had won fame as a 
statesman and a patriot, Gabriel Cabot was dis- 
patched upon a mission of importance to the Court 
of France. 

It was at Versailles, in the train of the fair and 
luckless Marie Antoinette, that he encountered the 
Countess de Ferval, 

‘Have you forgiven me for my past misdeeds, 
cousin?” she said, smiling archly upon him from 
under her towering and bejeweled headdress, 

* Yes,” he answered, coldly, “and I hope, me- 
dame, your choice, thouzh hasty, was a wise one.” 

“Time has proved it to be such,” she replied, 
“the count an 1 I adore each other, In my letters 
to my father, | have often told him of my great 
happiness. You must bring your wife to visit 
me. | hear that she is wonderfully handsome.’’ 

“My wife is the fairest woman in the world, 
madame, but neither courts nor courtiers have any 
charms for her -she is a daughter of the people.” 

The countess lifted her high blonde brows. 

“Ab, I perceive that we both are well satistied. 
Adieu, monsieur.’’ 

“* Madame, adiex.’’ 

Aud with that they parted, to meet no more. 


BOBO. 


CHRISTMAS SPECTACLE. 


T was long before the days of ‘ com- 
_. bina‘ions,” and in the pleasant times 
when every theatre had its own com- 
pany, often the same people from sea- 
son to season, and when a member of 
the-profession had au opportunity tu be- 
eome a favorite. Then even the minor 
names on the bill had a certain siznifi- 
eanee. Jf “ Hamlet’’ was annotnced, 
one looked to see who would do Guildenstern and the 

~ first actor. The play bill, which was really a play- 
bill, with its big type~and black ink, was studied. 
Now we bave the more elaborate and dainty news- 


THE 





| play. 


paper; hut at the cast, for the most part, one 
scarcely looks, In the performers there is none of 
that personal interest which once existed. 

The Christmas spectacle was the great event of 
the year, sometimes a pantomime and sometimes a 
burlesque, the latter of the sort for which Mr. 
Planche was famous, and very little like what is 
known by the same name now. But in the season 
of this story it was determined to present New 
York with a novelty, a new drama irom the 
French, with great scenic display, and some sur- 
prising effects. ‘The play was called “ Bobo, the 
Man Monkey,” and a remarkable performer, who 
had made himself renowned with circuses and the 
like, was expressly engaced for the leading part. 
In the bills he was set down as M. Gouppé, but 
pretty soon after the rehearsals bezan he was known 
to everybody as Bobo. His real name was Gregvs. 

The piece had been in rehearsal about a week. 
There was great interest in it among the perform- 
ers, and always much bustle and pressure about 
the wings when Bobo came on for his part. Ile 
had the small brow and retreating forehead of the 
monkey, and the long, lithe limbs and clinging 
hands. -His walk was like that of the beast, and 
when he sat he liuddled himself up and held his 
knees, He wes lit-ra ly born for the part, and by 
playing it so much it had become a second nature 
with him. -‘* Bobo”’ in the present drama was mere- 
ly a new name for an old rd/e with M. Gouppé. 
In the circuses and pantomimes it had been Pongo, 
Jaco, and a dozen others, as circumstances re- 
quired. But this was to be M. Geou; pé’s dédut 
in New York. 

It was curious to see this grotesque being climb, 
and the company-men were never tired of watching. 
Ife would make his. way up the ‘ tormentor’’ like 
a fly, and_would be seen presently gliding hither 
and thither in the regions above, and iu and out 
among the pulleys and ropes, and would leap from 
one ent.ance, across the whole stage to another, 
catching the frailest support, and hanging by two 
fingers and looking down at the nervous watchers 
below with a peculiar grin. He was proud of his 
accompli-hments, and certainly had reason to be, 
for as a stage-monkey he never had his equal. 

The great Christmas spectacle was by no means 
a mere pantomime, although the central figure was 
the Man Monkey. ‘The other performers had 
parts very strongly to their liking. There was 
Mr. Charles Elton, the leading man, a capital tra- 
gedian and an excellent general actor, who played 
an interesting hero, A very handsome person was 
this young Mr. Elton, tall, graceful, picturesque. 
And there was the Jeading lady, Miss Ernestine 
Clinton, a noted beauty, slender, dark-and grace- 
ful; and the gentleman who played the heavy busi- 
ness, Mr. Talbot, burly and stern; and the come- 
dian, whose sinzle appearance before the footlights 
in any character was good for a roar, but who, like 
many comedians, was gioomy and dyspeptic in pri- 
vate life. The manager, Mr. Cobley, was short 
and stout, and had a tremendous voice. He had 
once been an actor himself, but had relinquished 
that branch of the profession sinc® his growth in 


| girth. 


Stupendous were the preparations for ‘he new 
Fresh scenery aud extraordinary mechanical 
effects were bei: g turned out, and the jeader of 
the orchestra was busy with appropriate music. 
The chief sensation of the piece was a leap by 
Bobo from a great height at the back of the stage 
to a point at the footlights. He accomplished it 
by means of a strong but firm and almost invisible 
rope. ‘Ihe teat required absolute skill, but even 
more than that--nerve. When Bobo rehearsed it 
every day a thrill went round among the group of 
on-lookers, for failure meant almost inevitably a 
broken neck. 

In that year (Christmas fell on Monday. 


morning. 
stage, sat by a table in front of the footlights, and 
the ladies and gentlemen, in their street dresses, 
stood about. ‘ilere prevailed that cheerlessness 
and gloom which is so marked a characteristic of 
theatres in the daytime, and the performers looked 
on and chatted as the business proceeded in gay- 
ety or soberness, according to tlieir various spirits. 
The beautiful Miss Clinton was always bright, and 
pretty nearly always surrounded. ‘The silvery tin- 
kle of her voice could be heard as she conversed 
ever above the resonant dialogue that went on un- 
der Mr. Cobley's direction. Actresses, it is well 
established, must have a pet of some kind, and 
this young lady lavished her affection upon a squir- 
rel, which accompanied ber in her inuff almost 
everywhere, | 

Mr. Elton, reticent, romantic-looking, and about 
whom there vas supposed to be a mystery, stood 
in the group speaking but occasionally, bee 
smile which he did not give to every one else, when 
Miss Clinton addressed him. Rather aloof, dark, 
and perhaps a little sinister, lounzed against the 
wing Mr. Talbot. He had his part in his hand, 
but from the corners of his eves he stole a glance 
at intervals at the beautiful young lady and her 
courtiers, 

Was it ‘rue that in the sad and enigmatic Mr. 
Elton the actress had a most passionate admirer ? 
And was it also true, as some said, that Mr. ‘Tal- 
bot was secretly none the less devoted, and that 
the two gentlemen, under an exterior of studied 
politeness, were rivals and hated each other cor- 
dially? The murmur of voices and the low laugh- 
ter went on, perhaps a little to Mr. Cobley’s an- 
noyance, who was rehearsing some of his minor 
people, and the scene was quaint and might have 
interested an artist of the Hogarth stamp. On 
thefloor of the stage crouched, with eyes upturned 
toward Miss Ernestine Clinton, Mr. Gouypé in 
his monkey dress. The lady's squirrel was seated 
on her shoulder. 

Suddenly the stage manager called ‘‘ Gouppé !”’ 


The pantomimist sprang to his feet, and the equir- , 


relsaw him. With a shrill ery of fright the little 
animal sprang away and bounded across the stage, 
and in an instant began to climb up the side scene 
to tha flies. Miss Clinton uttered an cxclamution 
of alarm and distress, and there was immediately 
great confusion. 

“Never mind, miss,”’ said Bobo, with his grin 
ani a grotesque bow, “‘1 done it, and 1li get 
him again, or lose my life.” 
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The | 
production of the spectacle was but a week off, and | 
there was a rehearsal as usual this pretty Winter | 
Mr. Cobley, who was managing the | 


So away he went up the curtain rope with an 
agility not less than the squirrel’s, and the rehear- 
sul being now suspended, all looked up and watch- 
ed him gliding, at the risk of his neck, in and out 
in the complicated regions above. Now and then 
could be heard the sharp chattering of the squir- 
rel as his pursuer pressed him in the chase. At 
length Mr. Cobley called his people to their work | 
again, and the rehearsal of another scene was taken 
up. 

Five minutes later Bobo emerged from the re- 
gion of shadows in the rear of the stage, the squir- 
relin his arms. He presented it to Miss Clinton, 
and she thanked him rapturously. The Man Mon- 
key suddenly seized her hand and kissed it passion- 
ately. She withdrew tie pretty member from his 
eager grasp, blushing and startled, and cast a swift 
look in the direction of Elton. ‘The actor had 
turned his back and walked a few steps away. 
Mr. Talbot, who had witnessed everything, smiled 
peculiarly to himself. 

Elton, having got through his business, left the 
theatre, and now, as the rehearsal wus ending, and 


tle people were proceeding to the rooms, Mr. ‘lal- , 


b t approached Miss Chuton, He bowed slightly, 
and said, ‘‘I am so glad you have recovered your 
pit. Have you an escort home atter the per- 
formance to-night P” 

“Thank you; but I—I am so very sorry,” she 
returned, embarrassed. “1 have accepted Mr. El- 
ton’s kind offer to see me to my bourding-house.”’ 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” returned “Mr. Talbot, with 
grim p liteness, and bowing again, chagrined, with- 
drew, and so took kis way to the dressing-room, 
where he had to look over his costumes for the 
night. 

Miss Ernestine Clinton went also to her apart- 
ment and closed the door, lather cheerless quar- 
ters they were for so very beautiful an occupant. 
‘There was not even fire, and she shuddered as she 
busied herself with some of the articles the ward- 
robe-keeper had placed there for her inspection. 
And now something curious followed. 

‘There was a tap at the door, and she opened it. 
To her astonishment there stood Lobo, still in his 
monkey dress. He made a movement, but she 
held up her finger. 

“You must not enter,’ she 
“What is it you wish, Bobo? 

He fell upon one knee, and for an instant hid 
his face in his hands. Just at this moment Mr. 
Talbot came quietly out of his dressing-room ad- 
joining, on the same gallery, and perceiving in- 
stantly the strange tableau, stood still. He prob- 
ably did not wish to play the eavesdropper, but 
there was no avoiding it. 

‘*Oh, miss, I am so unhappy!” said the poor 
Man Monkey, with a sort of choke. “I love you 
so. You haven’t tried to make me love you, but 


said, smiling. 


it has got into my heart, and | can’t get it out. 1 | 
can't sleep, or eat, or do anything for thinking of | 


you. If you'll marry me, miss, I'll make the best 
husband any lady ever had. 
lars. a weck, and I’ve nobody to take care of but 
my mother. J’]l spend it all on you, miss; I'll 
give you dresses and a carriage, and you shall have 
the best of everything that money can buy. I am 
always sure of an engagement, and I'll work for 
you day and night. Don’t spurn me, miss.” 

Ile had observed that she shrank back. He was 
sobbing in a curious, stifled way; but in his mis- 
ery there was something grotesque and repulsive 
the harsh, eracked voice, the fantastic ape’s dress 
and the attitude. While the situation was not 
without its pathos, it was so unexpected, and ina 
certain degree ludicrous, that she could not re- 
strain a Jaugh. 

* Bobo,’’ she said, kindly, “* you must not talk 
this nonsense, Dray get up, or some one wiil 
come, What folly have you allowed yourself to 
fall into! You must know, you foolish fellow, 
that I could never marry you. I doubt if I shall 
every marry any one.” 

“Yes, you will,” said Bobo, springing angrily 
to his feet. ‘1 know the person you love. 1 see 
you blush when he speaks to you. I see him go 
home with you to your door, I’ve followed you.” 

* Come, this is too much,” she said, more haugh- 
tily. ‘*You must go away. I cannot listen to 
you any longer, It is nonsense.’ She stepped 
back and made a motion as if to close the door. 

‘** You don’t like me because I look like a mon- 
key,” retorted Bobo, stung to the quick, and an- 
grier than ever. “ 1’m as good as that prig Elton, 
if I’m not as good-looking. He couldn't attract 
five dollars a niglt, and 1 fill the house. You'll 
be sorry for treating me in this way, miss. I don’t 
care what becomes of me, 1 don’t.’? And he turn- 
ed away and limped off with his hand to his eyes. 


' into which he 


My salary is filty dol- 


Miss Clinton re-entered her room and closed the 


door. 

Mr. Talbot, who had witnessed and heard all of 
this strange litt'e scene, uttered a sigh, and smiled 
to himself. In his rather stately fashion he walked 
along the gallery to the stairs and descended to 
the stage. ~ITe threaded his way behind the scenes, 
and reached the stage-door, where there was an 
old Jame man standing. 

Any letters for me, Binks ?”’ 

There was one, Mr. Talbot opened it 
eagerly. What he read was this: 


rather 


“Drar Jack—Yes, Mr. Charles Elton has a 
secret, and one, I believe, which he would nat like 
any one to know. Ilis air of melancholy and mys- 
tery is not an assumption to make him interesting 
in the eyes of young ladies, but is genuine. 

* Yours always, Box.” 


Mr. Talbot folded up his note and smiled again ; 
this time darkiy. 

So the rehearsals proceeded, and the predictions 
of those interested grew most sanguine, Mr. 
Cobley was in high spirits. The spectacle was, as 
he said, the effort of his life, and he anticipated a 
tremendous run. 

Christmas vas Crawing rapidly near, and the 
bills were up in the streets and attracted admir:ng 
crowds. 

Bobo was displayed in his aerial flight with the 
usual exaggerations, aud a controversy mysteri- 
ously arose in the newspapers. A correspondent 
who had heard certain reports about what was to 
be attempted, wrote to inquiré if such focl-lardy 
veutures could uot be prevented by law. 
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Next day there was a reply. Another corres- 
pondent, who had witnessed. the extraordinary 
performances of the Man Monkey, wrote to say 
that he believed nothing was to be undertaken that 
had not been accomplished by this renowned pan- 
tomimist before. If there was any reason to fear 
a mishap, would it not be well for a competent 
committee to atténd one of the rehearsals? And 
so the exchange of letters continued, and Mr. 
Cobley read them with great gravity, but with a 
curious twinkle in his eyes. 

In the little world behind the scenes of the 
theatre there was apparent a slight change in the 
usual course of affairs. An outside observer, per- 
haps, would not have noticed it; but within the 
magic circle of the family of performers something 
was seen to be amiss, 

Mr. Elton was more reserved than ever. There 
was at times a look of pain on his sad, proud face. 
What was the motive of his*peculiar and secluded - 
life? Actors are well understood to be social, but 
this romantic and elegant young man had no 
friendships, He was not haughty, but there was 
a sort of world of his own in which he lived and 
did not admit others. THe waa 
known to be a gocd deal of a student, and some- 
times when controversies rose at the rehearsals over 
the period of a costume, or upon some classical 
question, he displayed a very surprising erudition, 
What was his history? About this nothing was 
clearly known. He had been on the stage some 
years, and had bezun in a very humble position, 
and, as was admitted by all, liad learned his busi- 
ness very thoroughly. 

Theatrical education was then different from 
what it is at present, when aspirants no longer 
begin at the bottom, but, by being “ coached ”’ in 
a part, take rank at-once at the début, 

The technical details of the pursuit are now 
picked up as circumstances require. But in those 
days advancement was slow and laborious, and a 
thorough equipment in all the varied arts ani ae- 
complishments of the stage was required for posi- 
tions of trust. 

Thus Mr. Elton was a capital fencer and dancer, 
and had gone through all the drudgery of a 
‘‘utility ’’ career, and had played with success all 


| the different lines of business; old men and young, 


serious characters, comic and eccentric, and ever 
pantomime. Except this publie part of his life 
very little was known of him, and there were, of 
course, Many surmices. 

It seemed to be now quite understood that Mr. 
Elton was something more than pleased with Miss 
Ernestine Clinton. He.attended her with a grave 
deference, at a sort of adoring distance, and at 
night he was regularly her escort to her residence, 
and neither Mr. Talbot or any one asked this 
happy privilege again. 

‘Lalbot moved about in his usual stately fashion 
He was popular. The minor people about the 
theatre liked him, for he was affable and would 
talk and had a kind of dry and satirical humor 
A day or two before Christmas he made a closer 
acquaintance than he had yet done with that sad 
sprite, M. Bobo. st 

Mr. Talbot spoke of pantomime aad of Bobo’s 
success, then gradually came to Mr. Elton, and then, 
with suggestive smiles, to Miss Clinton. The Man 
Monkey rolled his eyes fiercely and nervously 
ground his long claws into the palms of his hands 
He shivered. 

And so now in due course came Christmas Day 
and the final rehearsal. There would be a great 
house—the weather cold and clear. ‘The per- 
formers walked through their parts, and when all 
was done, went to their rooms. Miss Clinton had 
just reached hers when she heard a step behind 
her, soft and stealthy. She turned, and there was 
Bobo again, She was not pleased. 

“Only hear one word, miss,” said the panto- 
mimist, pleadingly. ‘If you knew how I Tove 
you, your heart would soften. I thought maybe 
you couldn't like me because I—1—because | do 
the monkey, miss, Ill give it up if you say the 
word, I’Jl never put on the dress again, -It’e 
worth fifty dollars a week to me, as -rou know, 
Miss Clinton, but if youll pity me, and—and- 
think how miserable Lam. 1 can’t sleep or eat— 
] aimee ” 

And his voice broke into one of his cracked sabs 
and he brushed his eyes with his arm. 

Miss Clintun was quite vexed. With bright 
eyes and high color, she said: : 

“This persecution must cease, Bobo: You are 
mad. 1 will be your friend if you behave your- 
self properly ; but you must understand finally that 
I could never think of you for an instant in the 
way you mean, and I insist that you ceasa to 
trouble me in this way.’ 

“] know who has turned you against me,” eaid 
Bobo, with a wild and savage gesture, and a frar~ 
tic stamp of his foot. “J hate him. I'd like te 
strangle him! If I had my hand on his throat, 

*i1—" 

But she had turned and entered her room. 
Bobo started toward it, but with a cruel force she 
closed the door. Wounded, and hot with jealous 
fury, he wheeled round and hurried away to the 
stairs. When he had disappeared Mr. Talbot 


| emerged suddenly from his room, a sinister appart- 


tion, and looked thoughtf:!!y after him. But now 
lio wore a very stern frown. 

Bobo, in the ordinary dress of mankind, of 
course, shambled along the street hurriedly, ab- 
sorbed in bimself and seeing no one, Straight to 
his lodgings he went, and let himself in and scaled 
the stairs. 

As he entered the room on the second floor, a 
grotesque and hideous old woman, who had'been 
busy at the fire, turned round. She was much 
bent and wore a curious high cap and leaned: upon 
astick. She filled excellently the typical notion 
of » fortune-teller, 

This witch uttered a shrill cry as she saw Bobo’s 
baboon face grimy with the recent tears—it was 
his mother. He flung himself on a sofa, and bid 
his countenance in his hands. 


* What is it now, deary ?” croaked the old Jady, . 


thumping her way to him, with a piqued and 
angry curiosity, for she knew all his troubles, and 
was eager to hear of the latest mortification. 

And so he told her, and as he related the little 
scene in tho gallery near the dressing-rooms, his 


voice broke down several times, and at times when — 
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BOBO.— ‘‘ HE FELL UPON HIS 


he spoke of Elton, it rose to a harsh fury ard 
menace, and his face became distorted with an 
animal-like rage. 

The old lady smiled kindly as she listened and 
poked her stick about viciously, and then she fell 
to trying to soothe her son, and so, when he was 
quieter, she bade him pluck up heart and remem- 
ber the work before him at night, and then she 
spoke of: dinner. But the wretched Bobo wished 
no dinner, Christmas or other, but lay, abject and 
forlorn, crying t> himself, 

Suddenly there was a knock at the door. 





The | 


pantomimist drew his sleeve across his eyes, and | 


sat up, and his mother cried in a sharp snarl, 
‘“* Come in!” 

The visitor was Mr. Talbot. He entered, hat in 
hand, smiling, and the pantomimist stared in as- 
tonishment. But the actor said: 

“I fear my abrupt appearance has frightened 
you, but there is no cause for alarm. I came, 
Bobo, to see you personally on rather unusual 
business. I will not interrupt your Christmas 
festivities long;’’ and he glanced at the stove. 
‘*Can I speak to you for two minutes, privately ?” 

‘I haven’t no secrets from my mother, Mr. 
Talbot,” said Bobo, rather abruptly and dryly. 

e had never cared particularly about Mr. 
Talbot. 

“ But this is something of a very delicate and 
confidential character,” pursued Talbot, with the 
same serenity. “Jt is about Mr. Elton, who, I 
believe has ill-used you greatly. As, from what I 
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KNEES AND FOR AN INSTANT HID HIS FACE 


have seen, I think he has acted in a very treach- 
erous manner toward you, I made up my mind to 
place you even with him. I know you have formed 
a very strong regard, Bobo, for Miss Clinton—it 
has been no secret in the theatre—and that she 
has by some mysterious process been prejudiced 
against you. We are both aware that she is 
greatly under the influence of Mr, Elton. Now, 
while I make no pretensions myself,” continued 
the actor, in his deliberate way and deep, some- 
what tragic voice, ‘I should hate to see so very 


beautiful and worthy a young lady wreck herself | 


upon a man like Elton. He is an ex-convict—a 
forger!”’ 

‘What's that! What's that!’ cried Boho, 
springing to his side at a single leap, and seizing 
him by the shoulders with his claw-like hands, 
looking up into his face with a wild stare. 

Talbot’s dark face had turned a shade paler. 

“Ask him,” he said, “if he knows anything 
about te trial and conviction in Georgia ten years 
ago of Francis Archer, and——” 

“T’ll go !—I’ll go to his lodgings now,” yelled 
Bobo, quivering with fury. “ But is it true? 
Can you prove it? If it’sa lie she'll love him and 
hate me more than-ever. She scorns me now 
because I’m an ape,” and he glanced with disgust 
at his ungainly figure; ‘‘but the Man Monkey 
isn’t as bad as the ex-convict! I’ve never done 
nothing diegraceful—my mother’s never had to 
blush for me -—” : 

“Always proud of you, deary!” cried the old 
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IN HIS HANDS.” . . . 















woman, with a shrill chuckle. 
my boy !” 

**You are not lying to me, Talbot. It'll be the 
worse for you if you are! You are sure it is all 
true? How came you to know it? My heart is 
breaking, man! If it is false, 1 am done for.” 

“ Confront him, my friend,” said Talbot, coolly, 
“and judge for yourself.’ 

* * 7 


“Always proud of 


* * 


It was Christmas evening and the theatre was 
crowded early: At the instant the doors opened 
there had been a rush, and in a very few minutes 
the orchestra, circles and gallery were packed. It 
was wonderful to peep from the curtain and see 
the great rows of smiling, excited and expectant 
faces from floor to roof. 

Behind, everything proceeded with the usual 





. “IT WAS CURIOUS TO SEE THIS GROTESQUE BEING.”’ 





| 


quiet, and there were no particular signs of any- | 


thing momentous. The carpenters were setting 
the stage for the first act, and the stage-manager 
was looking on and directing. The prompter was 
busy in his corner, arranging his book, seeing 


after his signal-bells, by which the traps and other | 


contrivances were to be worked, and taking note 
of the arangements for the lights, 

At hulf-past seven the music was rung in and the 
call-boy darted away to notify the performers. Soon 
after the ladies and gentleman began to emerge from 
their dressing-rooms, properly made-up and cos- 
tumed, and made their way to the green-room, an 
apartment in theatres now fast going out of use. 
The peasantry in their picturesque attire appeared 


| ask at the door if he had come in?’ 

























wherever they could find a place to stand. There 
was no confusion or excitement; every one under- 
stood his allotted work, and had no reason to give 
thought to anything outside of it. 

And now were heard the last passages of the 
overture, and the stage-manager clapped his hands, 
the time-honored signal for the stage to clear. 
He glanced around through, his glasses—was every- 
thing prepared?. The characters who were to 
open the scene had taken their places ready to be 
‘discovered,’ and all things were in order for the 
rise. 

Suddenly the call-boy dashed across the stage 
to the ee. ce where stood the stage-man- 
ager, and said; breathlessly, and a little pale: 

“ Bobo is not to be found anywhere, sir. 
has not been seen in the theatre this evening.” 

“Not to be found! Are you sure? Did you 


He 


“ Binks is sure that he did not come in, sir.” 
Immediately there was a commotion-and pres- 
sure. The news spread instantly, and the per- 
formers came trooping to where Mr. Cobley stood. 
The orchestra had ceased, and the audience were : 
beginning to stamp as a sign of impatience. = 549 
‘*Good Heaven! What is to be done?” eried 
Mr. Cobley, intensely alarmed. ‘Has any one 
seen Bobo since the rehearsal this morning ?” eer 
Mr. Elton, in the rich dress of a certain vis- ~ 
count he was to play, stepped forward. There - 
was signs of agitation in his appearance. 
“Yes; he was at my lodging this afternoon, 
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said the actor. ‘ We had a conversation of some 

lenzth, and he was in an extremely excited condi- 

tion. He left me so. I have not the remotest 
idea where he went.” 

The players now exchanged significant looks, 
and furtive glances were directed to Miss Clinton. 
Bobo’s extravagant passion and jealousy had come 
to be well known. Had he lett the city? Had 
he in a fit of desperation drowned himeelf ? 

“ What was your interview about, Elton, if I 
may ask f’’ inquired the stage-mar ager. 

Ihe actor was pale, silent, downcast. 
pause he answered : 

“That [ cannot just now say.” 

The audience was becoming mutinous, A furious 
noise of yells, cat-calls and stamping could be 
heard. ‘Ihe leader of the orchestra suddenly ap- 

ared, panting and wiping the perspiration from 
bie forehead. 

“ Vot is de matter?’ De audience vill-tear de 
housedown. | tried more moosic, but dey wouldn’t 
have it,” 

‘““What is to be done!"’ cried the unfortunate 
manager in despair. “I see nothing for it but an 
apology, and | am ruined.” 

“No,” said Elton, quietly. ‘I will play the 
part. Let some one take my cliaracter, and | will 
do Bobo.” 

“ Impossible, Elton!” 

“Quite possible, sir, as you will see. I have 
layed every line of business in the profession. 
‘here are no words to be studied, and | know all 
the business from watching it closely. There is 

not an instant to be lost.” - 

* But the leap in the second act 
do that.’’ 

“*T shall try it at all events,’ said Elton. ‘ If 
the rope is secure, there is no possible danger.”’ 

Miss Clinton, pale and frightened, crossed over 
to him and laid her hand on his arm. 

* This is madness: surely you will not undertake 
such a risk,” she said, imploringly. 

‘Do not fear,” te returned, gently, with a grave 
smile. 

“Well, so be it,” said Cobley. ‘ Hurry away 
and dress, and you, Carson, take the Viscount, 
You can ‘ wing’ the part.” By which he meant 
study it in the wings as the play progressed. 
* I'll go on and make an apology.” 

He spread himself a little, and stepped out from 
behind the curtain and faced the great house. 
The change was announced as due to M. Gouppé’s 
sudden illness, and although there was some dis- 
appointment, it was a Christmas audience, and 
therefore good-humored, and the substitution was 
not resented, 

Ten minutes later the curtain rose and the play 
began, with Mr. Elton in the grotesque and melo- 
dramatic part of Bobo. There was something 
weird and strange in the performance—a different 
conception from that of the missing M. Gouppé; 
there was even a certain tragic suygestiveness in 
thé personation. It was surprising how intense 
and impressive such a part could be made. The 
audience sat without a smile, but looked on with 
a sort of thrill. ‘Ihe sombre and fantastic imagi- 
nation of Victor Hugo mi-ht have conceived such 
a being as this mysterious ape—-a morbid creation 
belonging to the realm of nightmare, 

The first act was an immense success. Now 
came the second. The interest deepened, and the 
spectators were wrought up to the pitch of a throb- 
bing anxiety. The ape appeared and disappeared 
at intervals, Jike a spectral figure in phantasmago- 
ria. There was intense excitement and stifled 
bursts of applause as the uction of the piece marched 
on. Some people were standing up, their eyes 
fixed upon the stage and starting from their sock- 
ets. ‘Those beliind them shouted and entreated 
them to sit down, but it was useless. And now 
comes the climax ot the act—the stealing of the 
child, and the rescue by the hideous ape. The 
wicked Viscount has his last quarrel with the mo- 
ther—-she deties him; their voices rise through the 
“hurry” played by the music; suddenly he grasps 
the little girl and is gone. No; there is the ape 
upon the high rock at the top of the stage--a 
startling apparition through the bushes which he 
thrust aside. Grasping the limb of a tree, with a 
wild screech he makes his leap. Women in the 
audience scream and shut out the sight. Even 
the ;erformers and carpenters in the wings turn 
away. But he is safe—he lands, struggles with 
the Viscount, and the child is his. A storm of 
applause breaks forth, and the act-drop falls pre- 
cipitately. 

There is a terrific recall. “ Go forward, Elton!” 
cries Mr. Cobley, seizing the actor by the arm— 
“go forward, or they'll tear up the benches!” 
And so the curtain is drawn aside, and Elton steps 
out before the sea of faces and is applauded fran- 
tically. Ife bows again and again, and then re- 
tires behind. 

The other performers are in the act of crowding 
about him when what is this? Several persons 
are seen approaching from the wing— two police- 
men and an old woman. ‘The latter is immediately 
recognized as Bobo’s mother. y 

“There he is!” she cries, with a frightful ges- 
ture, “Take him! Don’t let him get away. It 
was him, it was. ‘Take him, | say, before I tear 
his eyes out.”’ . 

One of the oflicers stepped up and placed his 
hand on Elton’s shoulder.‘ I arrest you,” he said, 
for the murder of Cha:les Gouppé. He was found 
shot through the lung in your room this evening.’’ 


After a 


you can never 


* * * » * * 


It was quite true—the Man Monkey was found 
lying in Elton’s room by a lady in the same build- 
ing who had heard his groans. He was not yet 
dead, but the surgeon said he could not live, and it 
was doubtful whether he could be revived suffi- 
ciently to speak. That he had been shot by Elton 
seemed beyond doubt, ior when discovered in the 
actor's chamber the door was locked, and had to 
be burst open. 

This was a dismal Christmas night for Mr. Cob- 
ley, the manager of the theatre. He entreated 
that Elton be allowed to finish his part before be- 
ing taken away, but it was out of the question. 
The vew spectacle thus ended abruptly with the 
second act, and after another apology, which was 
made amid a great tumult, something else was sub- 
stituted as a conclusion to the performance. 


It. 


was announced that an decident bad happened to 
Mr. Elton. 

And that gentleman was now taken away, and 
at the police-station, after some brief proceedings, 
he was committed for examination the next morn- 
ing. At this inquiry, which was attended by a 
great crowd, Elton acknowledged that Bobo had 
visited his room the previous afternoon, and that 
a somewhat exciting scene had occurred hetween 
them. 

“] was alone. Gonppé came in much agitated, 
pale and convulsed with anger. He charged me 
with prejudicing a lady attached to the theatre 
against him. I denied it. Then,’’ said the actor, 
slowly and in a tremulous voice, “he denounced 
me in still more grievous tones. He had somehow 
learned of a distressing passage in my past life, 
and he spoke of it. 1 confess | was greatly moved, 
but I did not strike or threaten him, I asked him 
to go and leave me to myself. He became more 
violent than ever, and then I admit that I threat- 
ened to expel him from my room by force. But 
such a measure proved unnecessary, ‘The menace 
intimidated him, and in a few minutes he took his 
departure. Toward seven o'clock I locked my 
door and left for my duties at the theatre. How 
the unfortunate man got into my room again and 
who shot him there I do not know.” 

Elton spoke with an admirable and quiet dignity. 
His clear, melancholy voice penetrated every part 
of the crowded chamber where this inquiry was 
being held. 

‘*You say he denounced you with a still more 
severe accusation. May we ask sumething of its 
character ?”’ 

Elton was silent for a moment and very pale, 
“Well, it must all eventually come out,” he an- 
swered. “ Yes; he denounced me as an ex-con- 
vict, and—and it was true,”’ 

A very painful sensation succeeded. The spec- 
tators looked at one another in distressed astonish- 
ment. Elton was one of the most popular actors 
in New York. The purity of his private character 
had often been commented on. 

“Ten years ago, in a Southern city, where | 
lived under my real name, I was, through a certain 
combination of circumstances, found guilty of for- 
cery. Atthe trial it was not permitted me to reveal 
the inner facts connected with the case, and some 
never knew them. I was condemned, and after- 
ward, for good reason, pardoned. | then went 
upon the stege, and have followed that profession 
ever since. Do not ask me more.” And witha 
tremulous voice he ceased to speak, and the ex- 
amination ended. He was committed, and bail 
refused. ; 

The affair created, of course, an immense public 
sensation. ‘The case, as will be seen, was full of 
mysteiy, and all sorts of conjectures were current. 
lf Bobo could only be brought to speak what an 
interesting story he might reveal! The surgeons 
were even afraid to make more than a cursory ex- 
amination of his wound. 

At length the reaction from the first shock fol- 
lowed, and the pantomimist returned to himself. 
Sut more thorough medical examination disclosed 
that his recovery was impossible. If the ball 
could be extracted he might have a chance, but 
this was impossible. 

So. faint and slowly dying, the wretched Man 
Monkey lay, and would tell nothing of the story 
of that exciting Christmas atternoon. He was 
asked who had wounded him, but refused to utter 
a word. Once he spoke of Miss Clinton - had she 
heard the news’ Yes; and was greatly dis- 
tresesd. 

‘But not for me,’ he 
thine almost like a sob. 

That dark and malevolent crone, his mother, 
attended him, hovering about in a fateful-silence, 
and the scene was a rather curious one. At length, 
in the atternoon of the third day he abruptly 
opened his eves with a sudden bright stare. 

‘*Mother,” he said, ‘where are you? 
going.” 

The doctor, who was by, hastened to the bed 
and caught his pulse. The muffled drams were 
beating. 

“Are you willing to tell me the story of how 
you were shot ?’’ 

He nodded aftirmatively. The magistrate was 
brought hastily, and the last deposition written 
down, 

‘“*] shot myself,” said Bobo, abruptly; and so 
he went on then with his story, his voice failing 
at intervals and then reviving as stimulants were 
given. 

After being ordered from Elton’s room he had 
gone away; but, later, drawn by some mysterious 
fascination, he returned and found the door locked. 
Then, looking about, he found means of entering 
by a rear window. His motive was to search 
Elton’s papers for notes which he was sure the 
actor had from Miss Clinton, throwing, no doubt, 
a light on their relations. There must be papers, 
he felt, too, giving some details of Elton’s past 
career. 

The wretched being, with throbbing brain and 
a heart torn with jealousy, rummaged bis rival’s 
desk. He soon came upon a book made up of 
newspaper clippings, and giving an account of the 
trial of Francis Archer for forgery. There was 
the story of the trial and conviction, and then of 
the proceedings to procure pardon. 

It was a singular and sad one. The Archers 
were an old Southern family, who had met with 
misfortune. All were dead but the brother and 
sister. ‘The man who had profited by their ruin was 
an agent formerly in their employ, named Crook. 
The sister was completely in his power—he offered 
her marriage. Everything was to be decided upon 
a certain day—Crook’s money must be fortheom- 
ing or Miss Archer must be his wife. 

Francis Archer was tiien very young. He was 
proud and high-spirited, and had Sane as was the 
fashion, a little wild. He was in debt. A cer- 
tain Mr. Isaac Levi had frequently raised money 
for him. In his sister’s terrible position, wild 
and crazed, young Archer consulted him again. 

Mr. Levi said, after a long debate and much 
hesitation, that there was still a gleam of bope— 
the required money cou'd be had if the young 
man would just write a name across a certain 


whispered, with some- 


I am 


paper—not his own name, as Mr. Levi confessed | 


presently, after a fit of coughing, but that of Mr. 
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Crook. Not a soul would ever know jt. The 
thing could be taken up in six months, anc no 
one the wiser. 

The voung man sprang up as if about to 
strangle him, but Mr. Levi slipped around behind 
the table. There was a pause and then some further 
conversation, and then Mr. Levi said there was 
no use talking further about it. He had meant 
to do a service, at a great risk to himself. if there 
was really any risk in the matter at all; but his 
kindness had not been appreciated. He now 
washed his hands of the whole business, ‘The end 
of the conference was that young Archer signed 
the paper. and the next day he was arrested for 
forgery. Mr. levi was the agent of Crook, and 
had led him into the trap. 

After conviction, with many delays and much 
trouble, this conspiracy was proved. Young Ar- 
cher was pardoned, but in a few months, from 
grief and mortification, his sister died. Later, he 
went upon the stage. 

Such was the story the newspaper clippings re- 
vealed to Bobo. When he had finished and was 
about to replace the book, he saw a pistol in the 
desk. In the impulse of pete! 2 the weak 
and wretched creature used it upon himself. 


Disconnectedly and brokenly the pantomimist . 


related the essential part of these things and they 
were taken down. When he had finished he lay 
quiet for some time. Suddenly he opened his 
eyes with a wide stare once more, and strove to 
speak. His mother uttered a cry. It was then 
all over. 

“Thus Mr. Cobley’s great Christmas spectacle 
had but the one performance, and, as we know, 
even that was not completed. 

After Mr. Elton’s release he remained for a 
while in retirement, and then reappeared, as the 
bills announced, in a round of his favorite char- 
acters, supported by the beautiful Miss Ernestine 
Clinton. Is it necessary to say that the houses 
were crowded, and that the manager fully made up 
his losses on the Christmas coniretemps ? And at 
the end of the season there was still another sensa- 


tion, for the popular leading gentleman and lead- , 


ing lady were married. 


Grandma “At Home.” 


CHARMING interior! A room just old- 
i fashioned enough to be cheerful, just modern 
enough to be wsthetic. Grandmamma, comtort- 
ably installed at her quaint little work-table, re- 
ceives her juvenile callers and their Christmas 
offerings. Mamma directs the ceremony from 
behind the porticrve. The kitten, left for the mo- 
ment to its own devices, gets into an entanglement 
with the ball of yarn. ‘llree.generations are 
grouped in the picture, with suggestions of do- 
mestic peace and love, the light ot lovely children’s 
faces, and the sweetness of flowers. This is all 
the story, yet is it not a beautiful one, for the 
universal Day ot cheer, of reunions and rejoicings ? 


EN VOYAGE. 


By AUDREY FRERE. 


c , 
« Reasonable be somethinged !’ muttered 

j | Thomas, turning his back and drumming 
Hw angrily on the window-pane. 
“|| Grandmamma Flemyng never heard any- 

A~:.| thing she did not wish to hear. 

Cxy// “ And you, too, Laurence. My child, in 
your excitement you are positively undignified !” 

Laurence’s gray eyes were sparkling defiantly, 
her face was white, her lips were burning red, and 
her crisp waves of shining, blue-black hair were 
as rufiled as her temper. She was leaning with 
folded arms against the corner of the high-art 


Cr <<jOU must be reasonable, Thomas,” said 
~ *  Grandmamma Flemyng. 
oN 
Les 
ny 


chimney-piece, glaring at Thomas from under | 


down-drawn black brows, 

“It’s a hateful arrangement, grandmamma, and 
I see no necessity for it. 1 can travel quite well 
with Celine.”’ 

‘““My dear Laurence, let us end this useless dis- 


cussion. ‘Thomas must go with you.” 
“ Why cannot Laurence wait a fortnight ?” cried 
Thomas, explosively, facing right about. ‘ When: 


I was going anyway on the 18th, it is simply out- 
rageous to make me start two weeks earlier on 
account of Aunt Martha’s whims!” 

“T must insist on your speaking more respect- 
fully of my dear mamma, Tom!”’ said Laurence, 
in a subdued tone of concentrated wrath. 

Grandmamma Flemyng took up a paper from 
the table beside her, and perused it through her 
jeweled eyeg!ass. 

“Your Aunt Martha has telegraphed these 
words ; ‘Send Laurence over by first steamer. We 
are asked to Glumrie Castle for the holidays, and 
must be there on the 20th.” Your Aunt Martha 
is a woman of singular common-sense, and always 
has good reasons for her actions, Thomas.’’ 

“The reason why she wishes to take Laurence 
to Glumrie is plain enough,” :emarked ‘Thomas; 
sotto voce. ‘*She wants her to catch the mar- 
quis.” 

‘“Your ideas are as low as— your associates,” 
retorted Laurence, more maliciously than trust- 
fully 

“And,” proceeded Mrs. Flemyng, again con- 
veniently. deaf, ‘I have, of cour-e, no resource but 
to comply with her desires. You had better see 
about staterooms at once, Thomas.’’ 

‘But, grandmother : 

‘My dear Thomas, is it possible that your 
cousin and my grandchiid, a Fiemyng, should go 
to Europe unprotected ?”’ 

Thus solemnly adjured, even democratic ‘Thomas 
hesitated; the great family name exercised its 
wonted influence over even this most rebellious 
lamb of the flock. 

“* Noblesse oblige,”’ 





It was clearly not admissi- 


ble that a Miss Flemyng should traverse the ocean 
under no better care than that of a French maid 
whom seasickness kept flat on her back from Sandy 
Hook to the Mersey Bar, so Tom Flemyng gave 
up the argument with a baffled growl, and left the 
room with a parting glare at Laurence which that 
undaunted young woman returned fourfoid. 





[Svurrtementr, December 20, 1884. 


Grandmamma Flemyng was no more elated by 
victory than she had been excited by combat. Her 
regal rule had been so long an established fact 
that she had had no doubts whatever as to the 
issue of the conflict; in open war with her, every 
member of the family had invariably been worsted. 

But the proudest, most worldly old woman in 
New York had nevertheless recently sustained a 
severe defeat. 

When Tom lost both his parents, and Laurence 
her father a year or two later, old Mrs. Flemyng 
looked into the future, and there saw the many 
advantages to be derived from an alliance between 
the cousins—the purest blood in the country on 
both sides, and on Laurence’s a large dowry and 
the reversion of her mother’s splendid fortune, 
secured to the child by her marriage settlement. 

Mrs. Flemyng, junior, went to Europe, and 
found balm tor her widowed heart in Maytair and 
the Quartier de l'Europe, while Laurence grew up 
at the best convent-school in Paris; and when the 
time was ripe, Grandmamma Flemyng sent dis- 
creetly for the young girl, ‘‘t» keep a lonely old 
woman company and renew her old acquaintance 
with her cousin Tom ”— who had left Yale about 
two years previously. 

It is evident that there must have been some 
little unsuspected rent in the would-be impenetra- 
ble mantle of secrecy wrapped by the old lady 
round her astute plans. A very small rent—for 
she was too clevcr to blunder much—but large 
enough for two pairs of bright young eyes to have 
caught a fatal glimpse of the schemes for their 
owners’ welfare, even before the said eyes had in- 
terchanged one glance, 

And the consequences were, that from the first 
moment they met, it would have been difficult to 
find in the United States two young people who 
hated each other more frankly and heartily, or who 
took more pains to show their mutual detestation 
and contempt, than Tom and Laurenee Flemyng 
Tom by a really artistic affectation of rudeness 
and roughness, Laurence by the most poignant 
stabs of a tongue sharpened by many a wordy 
conflict with ber co-pensionnaires at the convent. 

Six months’ daily experience of this internecine, 
and therefore doubly bitter, warfare, having con- 
vinced Grardmamma Flemyng of the futility of 
her plans, that veteran campaigner was not indis- 
posed to allow Laurence’s mother the direction of 
further match-making manceuvres; the younger 
generals strategic ability in getting herself and 
her pretty daughter invited to Glumrie Castle had 
already brilliantly justified her senior’s confidence, 
and in Mrs. Flemyng’s mind the recalcitrant 
Thomas now merely assumed the bumble attitude 
of equerry-in-attendance to a future Duchess of 
Glenglumrie. 

Tom’s natural self-esteem fortunately blinded 
him to this view of his position, and becoming re- 
signed to the inevitable, he bestirred himself to 
such good purpose that within three days from the 
receipt of his aunt’s telesram he and Laurence 
were standing on the deck of an outward-bound 
White Star, surrounded by a select crowd of inti- 
mates, male and female, who had come to see 
them off, armed with the regulation bouquets. 

‘Hold Ah Sin a moment, Tom, please,” said 
Laurence, imperiously, depositing a very lively pug 
beauty in her cousin’s arms, as two sad-faced 
youths approached ber with floral offerings of 
unusual size, typical of their regrets at the de- 
parture of one of the best dancers and richest girls 
of the season. 

“Oh, contound it!” ejaculated Tom. “ Where is 
Celine *” 

But Miss Flemyng’s maid had already com- 
menced her term ot voluntary imprisonment in her 
stateroom, and in the bustle of the moment no 
steward was at hand to relieve Tom of his strug- 
gling and unwelcome load. 

At that moment the last warning bell clanged ; 
there were hurried farewells of every kind, trom 
the cordial hand-clasp to the furtive kiss, half- 
bitter, half sweet, which brings a rush of tears to 
eyes that would fain look their last undimmed on 
some dearly-loved face; the gangplank was with- 
drawn and the great steamer torged slowly ahead. 

Every one pressed to the side of the ship to wave 
a last farewell as the wharf receded, ‘Tom among 
the number. Tucking the quivering Ah Sin 
tightly under one arm, he took out an immaculate 
handkerchief, and was just about to give its tolds 
to the breeze, when the fiapless pug, excited by the 
occasion, uttered one mighty bark too big for his 
little body. 

The effort hoisted him clear out of Tom’s grasp ; 
he whirled over and over in mid-air—there was a 
splash; Ah Sin had vanished beneath the waves ; 
and befcte he reappeared the big steamer was 
many yards ahead, 

Before Tom had fully realized the extent of the 
catastrophe, he heard Jaurence’s voice behind 
him. 

“Give me the dog, Tom; I shall take him to 
the steward myself to make sure he will be well 
treated.” 

“Oh, Laurence! 
much distressed. 

“What? Where is he? 
him on shore ? * 

“No. I had him tight in my arms; but the 
little beggar gave such a jump that he sprang 
right over the side.” 

“ What!” 

‘*T’m sorry to say he must be.drowned by this 
time. Laurence, ]’m awfully vexed. I really am. 
11] get you another as soon as possible.” 

* You cannot get me another like him—he was 
the most perfect pug in Paris; and you need not 
be a hypocrite, Tom; I can see through you !’’ ex- 
claimed Laurence, bitterly, looking at him as if his 
wicked heart were indeed visible and she did not 
at all admire what she saw there.’’ 

“What do you mean? I’m willing, of course, 
to replace the poor little beast; though it was not 
my fault that me 

“Don't dare to say that again! At least you 
need not add the ungentlemanly meanness of deceit 
to your brutal-corduct !”’ : 

* Good heavens, Laurence! You talk as if you 
thought I had thrown the dog overboard !”’ 

‘And so you did—it was pure spite on your 
part because I made you hold him for me when 
Charley Van Duden and Gustavus Vanderboom 


I’m so sorry!’ said Tom, 


You can’t have left 
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came up!"’ said Laurence, trembling with anger | 


and with big tears in ber eyes for her lost pet. 

Well, of all the ’? began ‘Tom, furiously ; 
\hen repressing his rage, he wenton: “ Look here, 
Laurence, | see it has pained you awfully, but I 
give you my word of honor it was an accident.” 

«“ And I refuse to take it!” she exclaimed, turn- 
ing upon him with utter-disbelief and measureless 
acorn in her white face and blazing eyes. 
just of a piece with your whole conduct to me ever 
since | came to New York. You have simply | 
eapped the climax with the meanness of a lie!” 

‘Tom confronted her with a face whiter than 
hers; his eyes darkened and his lips trembled un- 
der his fair mustache. 

‘‘ 1f you were only a man!"’ he muttered. Then 
drawing himself up to his fuil fiye-feet-eleven he 
said, ** You have twice accused me of falsehood, and 
once of brutality, Miss Fletayng. If I cannot pun- | 
ish you for such insults, I can at least avoid expos- 
ing myself to their repetition. I shall not address 
another word to you until you have begged my 

ardon,”” 

“ Nothing could please me better,” she retorted, 
as calmly. “I shall thus escape the humihation | 
of your society for the rest of my natural lite,” 
and with a bow she left him and descended to her | 
stateroom, } 

Both the belligerents being good sailors, they | 
were able to appear at dinner, neither the morn- 
ing’s affray nor the fact of their seats being side 
by side seeming to disturb their serenity or affect 
their appetites. Having already met in society 
her neighbor, a pale, retined widow, accompanied 
by her son, a bright-faced youngster of twenty, 
Laurence took the opportunity afforded by the 
long, leisurely meal to improve the acquaintance 
into a budding friendship, and succeeded so well, 
that when she remarked, in her most earnest, child- 
like tones, ‘‘ I know none of the ladies on board, 
Mrs. Bradford; I’m afraid [| shall feel very lonely 
without dear mamma or vrafamamma,” the kindly 
widow felt impelled to reply: 

“ T will take you under my maternal wing with 
pleasure, my dear child; so come and sit with me 
whenever you feel like it. Phil will be only too 
glad to have a young girl to look atter, as weil as 
a fussy old woman-—won’t you, Phil ?’”’ 

Laurence bent forward to bestow a charming | 
smile upon the blushing Phil across his mother’s 
plate; and when she rose from table it was with 
the serene consciousness of having secured an irre- 
proachable chaperon and a devoted cavalier, which 
happy combination would render her entirely inde- 
pendent of her despised cousin for the rest of the 
voyage, 

Tom overheard this little conversation. He had 
bezun to find himself in a dilemma between his 
righteous anger against Laurence ani his undeni- 
able duty as her escort and protector; but now, | 
thanks to the tact with which she had contrived 
to release them both from a false position, he felt | 
enabled to retire to the smoking-room with an easy 
conseience. 

‘The company there was more noisy than select, 
and was devoting itself largely to poker and spirit- 
ucus liquors. ‘lom heaved an impatient sigh or | 
two for the pleasant party of his own intimates 
who were to have been his traveling companions | 
by the steamer of the 16th; and about nine o'clock 
made up his mind to have a cigar and a “ big | 
think” in some quiet corner on deck, It was 
raining softly but persistently, so he went below 
to unpack ¢ new and capaciout waterproof ulster, 
whose great length and conical hood were war- 
ranted to make him independent of weather, and | 
make him unrecognizable by his beat friends, 

Passing through the saloon en roule from his | 
stateroom, his glance fell on a group of three peo- | 
ple in one corner. 

Laurence and Phil Bradford were playing chess ; | 
her eyes were fixed on the game, Phil's on her fair, 
meditative face, while Mrs. Bradford beamed 
maternally upon the pair. Laurence made a 
move, then looked up and smiled triumphantly | 
right into Phil’s appreciative eyes. 

“Shrew and flirt! Charming combination!” 
muttered Tom, as be ascended the companion, and 
incasing himself in his ulster, sallied out into the 
gusty darkness, | 

Laurence would have treated the idea of Tom's | 
ever “ thinking ” with sublime scorn; few even of 
his intimate friends knew of or understood the 
serious, reflective, imaginative side to his character | 
which often found in darkness and solitude aretuge | 
from the unsatistying superticialities of the bril- | 
liant society-lite open everywhere to “‘ that rich, 
good-looking young Flemyng,’’ and which, in seek- | 
ing such apparently uncongenial conditions, fol- 
lowed as imperative and healthy a natural instinct 
as the craving for fresh air. 

Tom established himself in a dusky, sheltered 
nook to leeward, where there was just room to 
wedge a chair. The wet decks gleamed near the | 
few dim lights from lanterns or open doors; the 
sea roared gloomily, flinging up a glancing white 
crest here and there; the great engines pulsated 
like a hurried human heart; now and then a 
dark form, sailor or officer, passed silently to 
and fro. 

The ray of light from the deckhouse-door was 
darkened suddenly, and a woman stepped out, clad 
in a shiny waterproof with a hood drawn well over 
her head and face. She walked timidly along the | 
aeck, and fen paused near ‘l'om, steadying herselt | 
by a stay and looking out to sea. 

At the same moment a man came out of the | 
smoking-room forward and walked aft; as he’ 
passed the woman the ship Jurched heavily and she 
staggered a little. The stranger caught her by the 
elbow, 

* Can I do anything for you, ma’am ?” he in- 
quired in a rather thick, unsteady voice. ‘*‘ Shall 
1 get you a chair? It’s rather wet for you eut | 
here.” 

“Thank you; I should like a chair,” she re- 
plied, in a timid, girlish voice. 

“* Here, I'll put it in this sheltered place,” said 
the stranger, with rather officious eagerness, Tom 
thought. ‘ Now, are you quite comfo able’ Just 
lemme put your feet up—so.’” He was an nn- 
necessarily long time over the operation. The girl 
said, hastily and nervously : 

“ Tiat will do very well, thank you,” and turned 
her head away, 





| 





“It is | 


| of you! 
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“ Now. I'll sit by your side and we'll talk a bit ; 
it isn’t amusin’ fur a nice young woman to be out 
‘loue here in the dark,’ remarked the officious 
stranger with a disagreeable chuckle, suiting the 
action to the word. 

* Drunk,” thought Tom. 

The girl looked around anxiously and drew 
away trom her obtrusive companion as far as 
possible. 


** Then I give you my word of honor that I will | 
not try, even indirectly, to find out who you are,” | 
said ‘om, with a chivalrous earnestness which 


| Laurence would have treated with utter disbelief. 


| are,’ she murmured in her soft, caressing voice. 


‘Your head’d be a deal more comforabler if | 


you'd let me put my arm bebind it, my dear.” 

The girl sprang to her feet with a low, fright- 
ened exclamation, but the man was as quick as 
she, and seized her by the wrist. 

“Let me go! What do you mean?” she 
panted. 

“] sha’n’Jet you go till you’ve giv’n me a kiss, 
my beauty—no, and I’l take oie!’ 

‘Help! Help! Oh, will no one help me!” 
screamed the girl, struggling desperately with her 
persecutor. 

Tom had sprung to his feet, but his ulster had 
got tightly jammed between the chair and the 
deck-house, and in the few seconds’ delay the 
drunken brute, disregarding his angry shout of 
* Let go, you scoundrel!” had caught the girl in 
an iron grasp, and pressed his hot, reeking lips on 


| her shuddering mouth. 


But as he released her and she reeled backward, 
covering her face with her hands, punishment 
came upon tim, swift and sure. 
right arm dealt one stroke, straight from the 


| Tom, simply. 


| take the liberty, not only of having our own opin- 


Tom’s strong | 


shoulder, and under the weight of that.terrible, | 


indignant blow, the ruftian went down with acrash, 
and a black eye which left its traces for many a 
long day. Giving him a supplementary kick that 


rolled him to the lee-railing, ‘om turned to speak | 


to the girl, but she had vanished; he went to the 
door of the deck-house, looked down the stairway, 


| it isn’t always pleasant. 


and seeing nothing of her, returned to the spot of | 


the encounter, His vanquished foe had profited 
by his momentarv absence, and had also digap- 
peared, 

The whole transaction had been so sudden and 
rapid that, as Tom settled himself down in: his 
nook again and lit a cigar, he could have fancied 
he had dreamed it, had not a slight smarting of 
his knuckles and the girl’s empty chair remained 
to convince him of its reality, 

‘The wind got up in the night, and for the greater 


| part of the next day there was a tremendous sea 


on; neither Laurence nor Mrs. Bradtord appeared, 
and Phil informed ‘om that both ladies were ill, 
and had kept their berths, Toward sunset, how- 


ever, the sea went down, and Laurence came to | 


dinner, Though looking rather pale, she was in the 
best of spirits, and flir.ed in a manner which Tom 
mentally characterized as ‘‘ outrageous,” with Phil 
Bradford, who had taken his motner’s empty 
place. 

Dinner was scarcely over when some one began 
to play the piano in the gallery overhead. 

** You'll come up and play to us presently, won’t 
you, Miss Flemyng r” asked Phil, insinuatingly. 

*] think it is extremely bad taste of people to 


display their so-called accomplishments betore a | 
mixed crowd like this,” said Tom deliberately, | 


addressing his vis-d-ris, a high-nosed, thin-lipped 
Englishwoman, who evidently considered Lau- 
rence’s proceedings ** very bad form, you know.’’ 


“1 gute agree with you,’ she responded, with 


stately emphasis. 

“1 shall be delighted to play for you, Mr. Brad- 
ford,” said Laurence, with flattering warmth. 
“We'll go straight through * Iolanthe,’ and I 
know all the tunes in ‘ MeSorley’s Inflation,’ ’’ 

“Do you now really ” replied the enchanted 
Phil, as the pair disappeared triumphantly up-stairs. 

This invigorating little passage-at-arms over, Tom 


| felt he had earned the right to spend his evening 


as best suited him, so atter a quiet game of é -arté 
with a conzenial spirit, he donned his ulster, and 
bezan a lonely promenade up and down the wet, 
sloppy decks. 

He had been walking and smoking some fifteen 


| minutes, when he-felt a timid touch on his arm, 


and turning, recognized the figure of the girl whom 
he had avenged the evening betore—not by her 
face, which was now vailed, and which he had not 
seen at all, but by her waterproof and general ap- 
pearance, 

‘*] beg your pardon,’’ she said, softly and tim- 
idly: ‘1 think you are the gentleman who pun- 
ished a man last night for-- insulting me?” 

‘* | had that pleasure, madam.” 

“ | knew you by your pointed hood,’ 
was still concealed, 


His face 


** You must have thought me | 


very ungrateful to have left you without a word; | 


but | was so ili and terrified | could not speak. I 


could not have recognized you in the daylight, so I | 
ventured up to-night to tell you how I thank you | 


from my heart —-” 
‘* Don’t say another word, madam, I bez; I was 


-glad to. punish the scoundrel, as I was too late to 


prevent the outrage—and you know,” he vent on, 
laughing a little to quiet her evident emotion, ‘‘ one 
is always supposed to be ready to defend ‘ beauty 
in distress,’ ”’ 

“Ah, but you did not know that I was pretty,” 
she said, naively. ‘It was so brave and generous 
| had no idea I was running any risk in 
being on deck, and I thought he was one of the 
officials when he offered me a chair. 
quiet hour in the fresh night air— and now | must 
give it up!” she murmured, regretfully. 

‘By no means!’’ said Tom, eagerly! ‘ That 
rascal won’t show up again; and | am always on 


I so love a | 


deck myself after nine o’clock—if you will allow | 


me, I will see that you are not molested sgain. 
Willi you let me introduce myself’ he asked, as 
she hesitated to reply. ‘“ I am——”’ 

‘* No, no—please do not tell me your name; it 
would not be fair, because I cannot tell you mine.” 

“ Cannot ?” 

* Do you not understand why ?”’ 

“Yes——” said Tom, slowly. “I beg your 
pardon if I failed to do so for an instant. We 
men have not your quick sensibilities, but I see 
that of course it would be extremely painful for 
you to be obliged to meet and talk with any one 
who had seen you suffer such an outrage.” 

“Yes—oh, yes—that is just it! 1! could not 
bear that-any one who knows me should also know 
that sch a thing had happened to me," and she 
shuddered uncontrollably, 


The girl sighed gratefully. ‘How good you 
** Now I must go.” 

“Must vou? Cannot you stay and enjoy the 
fresh air a little longer? It was my sharing your 
affection for darkness and quiet that led to my be- 
ing on deck last night.” 

“It is good, is it. not?’ she said, earnestly. 
“1 mean the quiet solitude—it is such a refuge. 
One feels sometimes as if it were only at such mo- 
ments that one really lives—when one gets away 
from the din and torment of people and things, and 
dares to think one’s own thoughts. Don’t you 
find it so?’ She had taken his offered arm almost 
unconsciously, and they were pacing the deck. 

“You are expressing my teeling exactly,’ said 
* But surely it is unusual for a 
young girl to have such ideas f” 

“Ob, we often have ‘long, long thoughts,’ ” 
she said, nodding her head gravely. ‘ They 
try to form - or rather, deform—our lives as re- 
morselessly, often, as the Chinese crush their girl- 
babies’ feet into iron shoes; but we sometimes 





ion of the proceeding, but of acting on that opin- 
ion. ‘That takes courage and strength, however,” 
she went on, “and to keep brave and strong we 
want every moment of such few quiet times as they 
leave us—or we can steal,”’ 

The sweet young voice had a strange, pathetic 
ring in it, as from some suppressed bitterness. 

* Yes, there’s many a root of strength in such 
breathing-spaces,”” said Tom, gravely. ** It is good 
to be brought face to face with one’s self, thouzh 
If one is honest, one 
gives one’s self many @ mental castigation at such 
times for one’s pitiable illiberal ty, injustice, intol- 


erance—for the petty spites and hatreds one cher- 
ishes-—all against one’s better will and know- 
ledge.” 


Tom scarcely knew whether he had spoken the | 
words or thought them merely; the vailed girl 
keeping step with him, her light hand on his 
arm, was so impersonal and yet so sympathetic a 
being, that she might have been tie incorporation 
of his own thoughts. 

‘Do you have those faults, too?’’ she asked, 
dreamily. ‘And do you, too, find it easy to hate 
and hard to forgive f’’ 

* Not so hard as to be forgiven. That is so 
niuch the harder duty of the two that I thank God 
when I find a soul large enough to confess its fault 
generously and bear its forgiver no malice.” 

Four bells struck, ‘The girl started and then 
paused. 

“ Ten o'clock ! 
said, 

“But you will come up to-morrow night? I 
promise to respect your wish for solitude, and will 
only act as your sentinel at a distance—if you wish 
it. Or if you would like to walk,” he added, diffi- 
dently, “ my arm is at your service.” 

“‘Thank you,” she said, simply. 
Please stay here.’’ 

She went away a few steps, then turned and 
came back. 

“1 think I shall like to walk,” she said, frankly. 
* Good-night again.”’ 

It was a stran:e life that Tom led for the rest of 
the voyage, which was long and stormy. His games 
of éearté or poker, the books he read, his fellow- 
passengers - Laurence, the Bradfords; his lite in 
the past. his plans for the future—all seemed un- 
substantial, visionary. ‘The reality of his exist- 
ence was that hour every evening, when, no matter 
how rough the sea, how heavy the rain, a slight | 
figure. clad from head to foot in a domino-like | 
waterproof, would steal out, and, laying a confi 
ing little hand upon his arm, would walk the deck 
or sit by his side in some sheltered nook until four 
or tive bells struck. 

The charm of this companionship lay in the utter | 
unreserve with which these two young souls met | 
and mingled. Secure each in the other's complete 
ignorance of their individuality, while instinctively 
avoiding all such allusions to personal experiences 
as might give a clew to identity, they mutually con- 
fessed their faults and follies, scolded and advised 
each other, studied each other's tastes and opinions 
on every possible subject : and sheltered by darkness | 
and their incognito, found a deep, grave delight in | 
being able to reveal to each other without shyness | 
the holy ideals of life and love they had both still | 
kept ‘“‘ unspotted from t e world.’’ 

In the meantime, ‘l'om saw very little of Lau- | 
rence. She had soon extended the circle of her 
acquaintance ; and, although always surrounded by 
a crowd of admirers, Tom observed that she kept | 
very close under Mrs. Bradford’s wing, so he felt 
he might safely leave her to her own devices. 
Thus reassured, he was able to give himself up 
entirely to the new influences which filled his life 
so completely that he, the practical, had not even 
a smile for the impulse which caused him to lay 
aside the big ulster as a sacred garment—only to 
be worn during tiose hallowed evening hours, 


I must go below directly,’’ she 


‘* Good-night. 





* * * * * o 





It was the evening of the day they touched at 
Queenstown —their last. ‘Tom’s friend did not | 
appear on deck until nearly ten—when, in « fever | 
of disappointment, he had almost given her up 
It was raining, but she wore a long, dark, tight- | 
fitting coat ; her head was covered by a emall turban 
hat, and a thick gauze vail was twisted around 


| her face and neck, ‘ 


“ ] could not get away before,” she said, “ and 
now | have only a few minutes to stay—I am 
waited for below.”’ 

“And so this is good-by ?” said Tom, very low, 
taking her hand in his for the first time. 

“ Yes—it is good-bv,”’ she said. 

Her voice broke a little on the last word. There | 
was a silence, 

“It is not easy to say it,” said Tom, heavily. 

“ Don’t make it—harder,’’ she whispered. 

“Well, then - good-by to the sweetest woman 
out of heaven. I. thank God for having per- 
mitted your lovely soul to shine into my darkness; | 
aud I'll be a better man a'l my life for having | 
known you,” he suid, slowly and reverentiy. 


| were drawn down gently. 


| “Come to me, my life!” 


Four bells struck. He hastily took out. one of 
his sleeve-links, two anctent gold coins linked by 
a bar. 

** Will you keep this to remind you of me some- 
times? I give you this because I can keep the 
other.” 

* I'll always - keep it,” she said, with difficulty, 
“JT wish I had something to—give you—in 
return.” . 

«Will you give me onething ?” said Tom, softly. 
‘That scoundrel stole what I just now would give 
my life for—will you, of your own free will, let 
me touch your lips? We shall never meet again 
in this world, you know.”’ 

She hesitated one moment, then raised her vail 
a little and lifted her lips to his like a child. The 
next instant she was gone, 

- * * 2 * * 


“Rooms engaged at Langham, London; wait 
there till [ arrive.’’ 


Such was the telegram received by Laurence 
from her mother on her arrival at Liverpool The 
Bradtords were to stay in Liverpool over night, 
so i|om and she proceeded on their journey alone— 
alone and in unbroken silences. In silence they 
dined at the ¢adle d’hdve; in silence ‘Tom escorted 
her, as in duty bound, to ber sitting-room, where 
a large fire sparkled in the grate and everything 
looked particularly cozy. 

Tom was turning away to go when Laurence ad- 
dressed him timidly. 

“Tom !” 

“IT beg your pardon ?” he said, absently. 

“Tom, I want to speak to you. Don’t go out 
to-night—I feel so lonely, and I’m very tired—the 
voyige-was so rough.” 

Tom looked at her. She was very pale, and 
there were bluish circles beneath her’ eyes. 

“ Besides I want to tell you—-that I'm sorry 
I was so rude and unjast to you the day we 
started. I meant to tell you so many times on the 
way over, but I saw so little of you, Please for- 
give me, ‘Tom !"’ . 

‘*My dear Laurence, I assure you I had almost 
forgotten the circumstance,”’ he replied, truthfully. 
“Of course Im ready to forgive and forget. How 
could I refuse when so near the Christmas-time ? 
And I'll stay here with pleasure,” he said, draw- 
ing up two armchairs before the fire and getting 
Laurence a hand-screen. 

‘They both sat down, and gazing into the glow. 
ing coals, relapsed into silence and reverie. After 
awhile ‘Tom turned and glanced at Laurence; her 
head was thrown back wearily, her pretty profile 
defined against the dark velvet chair; her eyes 
were closed and their lonz lashes were wet. Her 
handkerchief had tallen, and lay between them on 
the floor; he picked it up and began absently 
smoothing the delicate, perfumed trifle between 
his fingers. 

Suddenly he rose, threw it on the table, and 
began pacing the room restlessly. Laurence opened 
her eyes and looked surprised. 

‘* Laurence,” he said, st: pping behind her chair 
and leaning on it, “I am going to ask you a 
favor.” 

“*1'll be glad to grant it, Tom,” she said, with 
most un-l.aurence-like meekness, 

“* Would you mind not using that perfume while 
we are together f”’ 

“Why, Tom ?” 

“ Well, you know what strong associations per- 
fumes have. I cannot bear this one on that ac- 
count.” 

‘“* But, Tom, I like it so much, and I, too, have 
associations with it —pleasant ones.’ 

“Phil Bradford,” thought ‘Tom, with a faint 
smile. ‘* Dear Laurence, please grant me this one 
wish,’’ he said, earnestly, leaning over and tating 
her hand, ‘ 1t’s only a fancy, but it makes me 
miserable.” 

“ Well, I will. 
ened.” 

“Yes ; I lost one of my sleeve-links last night,” 
he explained. 

Laurence sprang un, and seizing his other wrist 


Why, Tom, your cuff's unfast- 


| turned the cuff round, 


An awful look came into her eyes; her face 
grew gray and death-like. 

Tom!’ she gasped. 
other !”” 

She sank into her chair and covered her face 
with her hands. 

“Oh, my dream!” 
dream !”’ 


There was a dead silence. 


“Tom—T_ have the 


she moaned, “Oh, my 

Suddenly her hands 
L } Tom was kneeling be- 
fore her, his face all transfigured with a splendid 
Bad 

“T have found you-I have fonnd you! Ob, 
my soul, I have found you again! You are mine, 
Laurence, for you know thot | love you!” 

She shut her eyes and listened to his voice; her 


| cheeks flushed, her boson heaved. 


“Laurence, what stands between us now? No- 
thing but the spectres of our old, unreal selves. 
Your soul kissed mine last night, Laurence—has 
it no word for me now ?”” 

Uld time bitterness and pride rose up in their 
might and shook her will in their strong grasp. 

Tom released her hands and stood up. She 
wee, too, and faced him with a “No!” upon her 
ips. 

“ Laurence !” sad Tom, stretching out his arms, 

She wavered, trembled. and then fled to him 
and nestled in his arms — for ever. 


He will miss the chief delight of the Christmas 
season who fails, by word or deed, to brighten 
some dark and-cheerless life. Even the poorest 
may, by a kindly word of hope or encouragement, 
set the joy-bells ringing in some heart lying in the 
eclipse of despair. And tho-e who have heen 
blessed with a profusion of Lounties — whose lives 
are always bathed in sunshine —how much ean they 
do, in these Christmas times, if they will, to make 
the world a Paradise for the poor and unfortunate! 
Surely, it is better at such a time to lure to ovr 
firesides the angels of peace and content, than bv 
cold indifference to the wants of our fellows to 
mar-hal the ghosts of squandercd opportuurtes alt 
alonz our paths. 
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THE CONV CHRISTMAS—A LETTER FROM HOME, 


SEE PAGE 298, 





The Convict’s Christmas. 


TE are not at all inclined to sentimentalize 
W over convicts ; but the convict is neither more 
nor less than a man, and it would be simply 
inhuman to ignore those emotions of heart and 
mind which he possesses in common with those of 
his fellow-beings upon whom the criminal laws 
have never gained a hold. ‘The seene portrayed 
in our picture is a real one. 
doubt not, in more than one prison cell, on the 
days when the free world rejo.ces outside, The 
convict has friends and relatives — parents, or 
sisters and brothers, or perhaps a wife and child- 
dren -- poor, it may be, yet loving and loyal through 
all. These remember him at Christmas time, if 
nobody else does, and it is their homely gifts and 
tender messages which teach him a lesson that no 
other means could. Hardened as he may be, he 
has a heart, if you will only take the right way to 
reach it. So much for the silent hours. 

Outwardly, there is some show of festivity, even 
at Sing-Sing, on Christmas Jay; and the spirit in 
which it is observed there cannot better be illus- 
trated than by quoting the following hona fide 
song, written by the convict laureate (Jack Con- 
nors) of the industrial bastile on the Hudson, and 
sung by his comrades with a gusto quite in keep- 
ing with the musical name of the place. 


CHRISTMAS SONG. 


Revised and rewritten for Richard H, Elliott by 
Jac’: Conners. 


Ark, Harrigan & Hart's “ Santa Claus Has Come.”’ 
& 


A MERRY, merry Christmas, I wish you every one, 

And a greasy big tat turkey forevery mother’s son, 

May eich man get a soap. box filled up with things 
from home 

Hang your prison stockings up, Santa Claus has 
come, 

Chorus: 

Hang your prison stockings stockings up, 
stockings up, 

Hang your prison stockings up, for Santa Claus 
has come. 


up, 


“Twinkling Stars,”’ ete. 


Il. 
A merry, merry Christmas to all who’re tired of 
hash, 
{ trust against next season you'll want less of this 
mash, 
And may a happy pardon arrive down here for 
B0Ine, 


Hang your prison stockings up, for Santa Claus 
has come, 

“Carry me back,”’ ete, 
Itt. 


Hang your prison stockings up, yes, hang them on 
the wall, 

Who knows but through the ventilator Santa Claus 
might call, 

He ll bring pernaps some tidings from the ones 
you love at home, 

Then hang your prison stockings up, for Santa 
Claus has come, 

- «Twinkling Stars, ’ etc. 
IV. . 


Ah! comrades, think a moment of your mother 
dear to day, 

As doubtless she is weeping for her son so far away, 

And as she hangs the stocking up sad thoughts do 
mar her joy— 

She fondly prays that Santa Claus might bring her 
home her boy. 

‘Carry me back,"’ etc, 


A merry, merry Christmas to each old ** con 
here— 

And may you spend the next one full many a mile 
from here, 

When you regain your freedom, may you again 
ne'er roam, 

Then hang your prison stockings up, for Santa 
Claus has come. 


"Up 


CLOUD-DRIFTT. 


By CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 
I.—An Autumn Day. 


**A shadow fell across his hurrying way, 
And turned his life aside, bis night to day.’”’ 


SN ERNARD was a very angry man; 
(AS Le — es - A 
there was murder in his heart. His 





check so long that there was no quick 


‘ passion had been repressed and held in 
His man- 


~~ and ardent blaz» left possible. 
4G) wer was sullen and dozged. 
were dim and heavy. His glance rested 
2 upon the earth at his feet. Even his 
steps were slow and lagging, though he had sworn 
his honor and manhood away, hours ago, and his 
purpose to keep his oath had never faltered. 

* Unless an angel comes down to save him,’” he 
had said, ‘ Bertrand must die”? And he had 
amil d grimly to himself as he thought of the cer- 
ti tyoof Bertrand’s fate; for even to his supersti- 
tious soul his oath was no less than an uncondi- 
tional certainty. 

He said the words over again, as he tramped 
heavily along the grassegrown and flower-sown 


valley—‘* Unless an angel comes from heaven to 
save him —and to save me,” with a cadence of de- 


spairing self-pity, tempered with resolute sang- 
froid, in his voice, “he must die.”’ 

There was no yreat and overwhelming reason 
for his terrible purpose. Bertrand was not wait- 
ing; not watching; not fearing. The death 
which was to be his so soon would find him un- 
thinking and unready. ‘Jhe man to tear is not 
the one upon whom some one cruel wrong has 
fallen from the hand of wickedness ; the man who 
has been followei by little injuries and trivial 
aggressions is the one to wait for with wl ite 
cheeks and silent breath—he is the one to wake 
and tiink of when the night is dark and still. 

Bertrand and Bernard had been niutual aggress- 
ors; the cattle of one had eaten the corn of the 
other; then cattle had died, suddenly and mys- 
teriously; stacks of grain had burned, later; 
there had been a deadly hatred between the men 
tor years, as there had been a fetid between their 
families for generations. Bernard had picked up 


his rifle, hours ago, with the oath ]’ve mentioned, | 


and waited restlessly for the day; but I scareely 
think he could have said what one last thing on 


Bertrand’s part had turned him from a man toa | had been bruised and beaten. 


fiend —doubtless he had forgotten already. 


It is enacted, we | 


His eyes | 


. FRANK LESLIE’S ‘ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, | 


, half-dozen others, lived in a narrow but fertile , 


valley. Through the valley flowed a tiny river, loud- 
voiced and brawling yet from its ad journey 


| down the hills, There were mountains, dark and 


grand, clothed with evergreens, in whatever way 
one might look from this valley community, and 
toward the west there was one white peak which 
never darkened under the scorching sky of Sum- 
mer. Few from the- valley ever went over the 
mountains to the world outside; they read little; 
their thouglits were never quite up with the age of 
the great and busy world. Their lives were as 
lowly and humble as their valley, and as circum. 
scribed and narrow. 

Bertrand had heen over the pass to the great 
city, half a hundred miles away, once, years ago. 
He never tired of telling of the sights he saw, of | 
the crowded streets, of the wharves, of the sea, of 
the churches, of the theatres, He would never go 
again. Wife and children, nearly a dozen of the 
latter, had come to his home since his journey ; he 
could not leave them te go again; business and 
pleasure might ebb and tlow for ever in the world 
outside; his life was stranded in the valley. 

Berrard had never left his home. It is true 
that he had neither wife nor child, It is true that 
his mother had often urged himtogo. He was 
going— going; going some time: going, as 80 
many ot us are going to do something good or 
great in the future. The news from the outer 
world charmed and fascinated and attracted him. 
But the neighbors had long had a saying, ‘* Ber- 
nard’s grave lies across his path up the mountain 
and over the pass. He will put off his journey 
one day too long.”’ 

Only a month ago, when the messenger who had 
brought the mail and supplies to this little neigh- 
borhood, came down the long and winding road, he 
had stirring news to tell. A month later than his 
visit there were to be strange things in the city 
fair, féte, carnival—call it by what name they 
would, it would be grand beyond the imagina- 
tion’s power to picture. There were to be long 
processions of brave men and beautiful women; 
there would be the blaze of fireworks and colored 
lights; a balloon was to carry a couple of venture- 
some voyagers away into some unknown land 
perhaps. Bernard had been going ~ all his life; he 
was going now. 

And everything had gone wrong with him since 
that new de‘ermination. His crops had _ been 
poor; lus eattle had sickened and died : his ancient 
enemy had seemed to do more hurt to him, and to 
rejoice more at his misfortunes. Yesterday he had 
made up his mind that he eculd not leave the 
valley; an! vesterday was the opening day of the 
lest.vities beyond the mountains. 

So he walked up the valley in the morning sun- 
shine, the sunshine unthought of; so he cid not 
see the mountains, the clouds, the trees. the river, | 
the beauty and peace which God had «et all about 
in token of love; so he did not hear the birds sing. 

No! 

He only crushed the tender flowers under his 
feet. He was going up the valley but a little 
way, a terrible httle way, for sin’s paths are short 
ones always. 

He sto’ ped for a moment. Was he hesitating? 
Did repentance and remorse stir the pulses of his 
heart? Not at all. He had only thought, and 
wondered that he had never thonght it before, 
that it was strange Bertrand had never come seek- 
ing his lite. He saw the sunshine now, and heard 
the bird song drift down the hill; life was sweet 
suppose ke had been called upon to lose it—sup- 
pose he had been summoned to meet sudden death ? 
The life here was too lovely to lay lightly by; he 
was too happy here, even though he might never 
go beyond the sight and sound of the river near | 
him, to die until he must. And was Bertrand less 
happy? Did he love life less ? 

“But Iam in danger. One must preserve one’s 
own life,’ he said to himself, as he hurried on, 
his purpose strengthened by his sudden thought. 

Truly the Devil is a fine logician. 

Bertrand would be a blood-stained murderer in 
an hour, unless -—— 

A sudden strange shadow fell across his path ; 
he looked up. 

A giant globe, elongated strangely at the bot- 
tom, wis driitins slowly tywards him, from the 
east, and slowly settling down. In a moment he 
knew what it was by the descriptions he had 
heard. ‘The balloon from the distant city was 
coming into their valley! Something from the 
outside world was coming into his life, after all! 

How large it was! How gay with bright rib- 
bons! How grand the sight! 

It drifted nearer. It settled rapidly now. 

Bernard could see the man in the basket throw 
out article after article with feverish haste. He 
could see the look of anger on the man’s face; he 
could see the pathetic terror in the blue eyes of the 
woman who crouched in the bottom of tle basket, as 
far away from the man as she could well get. The 
car dragged among the evergreens along the lower 
slopes. ‘The man hurled out a box of instruments, 
swearing a fearful oath as he did eo, and the bal- 
loon rose enough to swing out over tie valley, set- 
tling - settling—settling down. It passed over 
the river. The basket almost touched the water. 
The man cast away his coat. It saved the two 
from the river. 

Over the meadow —over the corn-lower and 
lower ‘The car touched the top of the corn, sank 
deeper, began to drag and tip. 

Suddenly the man bent over the woman. She 
put up her hands and tried to keep him away. 
She screamed, a shriek of terror and despair. 
One moment thus, then he raised her in his arms, 
swung her clear from the car, and threw her from 
him. 

The balloon shot up like an arrow from’ the 
bow; in five minutes it was out of sight over the 


| snow-capped peak in the west. 


It was a very delicate and beautiful face which 
showed from among the tangles of golden hair 
when Bernard reached the side of the woman. 

She had fainted, and it was many minutes be- 
fore her lids slowly unclosed, showing eyes of a 
wondrous blue. Before that Bernard had noticed | 
how thin and pinched her face was, and how she 
Someway he had | 
only anger left for the man who had so ill-treated | 


Berard and Bertrand, with their families and a © Aer, and torgot 4s own fearful ervai.d. 








give. But he only brought his rifle home when it 
was night again, with no eyes save those of a for- 
giving God and His holy angels to see the look of 
shame upon his face. 

Of Airilie tor this was the name of the woman, 
or girl, rather—he asked no questions of the past. 
He was content to tuke the present as it was, and 
hope for the tuture. 

Not that his delicacy was entirely disinterested ; 
for tuere 1s this one morning in his own life about 
which he will never open his lips until the last 
great day. 





II.—A Winter Niout. 


_ Gone, 
As an angel’s wing, through an opening cloud, 
Is seen, and then withdrawn.’’ 





IRILIE grew more and more beautiful every 

day; perhaps because she grew happier. 

The priest called her “the good Airilie’’: and he 

was so good a man himself, and so wise a one, that 
his words were praise indeed, 

She told Bernard more of the great world than 
he had ever-known or guessed, but it was of the 
sad side she spoke most frequently. In this great 
city she had begged her bread, in that one she had 
suffered illness; she had measured the weary miles 
betwgen with the tears she shed. Voor child! 
The valley against whose narrowness the soul of 
Bernard had so chafed and fretted was to her the 
happiest spot the sun shone on. The mountains 
were a shelter, not a barrier; she never thought 
how low the valley was, but rather how far to- 
wards heaven the peaks rose. As for Bernard— 
she loved him! 

She had loved him ever since he had placed her 
in his mother’s arms and asked her kinéness and 
pity for the waif. May 1 say that from that mo- 
ment Bernard deserved her love? I believe he 
did. It is true that frost and shower may work 
for ages on a granite ledge, and their work se m 
almost in vain; but may not the earthquake rend 
and crush it in a single hour 

Bernard did not tell Airilie of his love, nor did 
she seem to need words to assure lier of it. Her 
glance met his with, fearless trankness, and his 
look was ever fond ahd true. They were lovers ; 
each knew it; there was no future of doubt or 
jealous pain for either; both were certain; that 
was enough. 

The Autumn waned, Winter eame, the cold 
wind crept down toe valley, the mountains all wore 
robes of snow now, 

But in Bernard’s home all was joy and peace. 
Wind may not blow love away, nor cold chill the 
true heart. 

Airilie would sit by the great fireplace, and sing 
wonderful songs of Summer, or tell of life beyond 
the sea. Her eves seemed to grow deeper and 
darker as she sang or talked. ‘lhe mountains were 
a shelter to Bernard’s soul now; whiat cared he for 
what lay beyond f 
that he could ask of Fate. Some day there would 
be a visit to the kind old priest—atter that, eter- 
nity itself could not keep them asunder. 

One short, cold, sullen day in December word 
came that Bertrand’s youngest child was ill; the 
next dav it was worse ; the third day Airilie kissed 
Bernard's mother, when breakfast was done, and 
tramped sturdily away up the valley. Snow and 
ice lay where Bernard had crushed the flowers un- 
der his heavv heel so iittle atime ago. Her errand, 
tov, was at. Bertrand’s, but so different a one from 
what his had been. Love ever overshadows hate; 
angel hearts sre ever ready to carry life where 
carelessness or cruelty would have taken it away. 
Airilie was gone ten davs. It was the day before 
Christmas when she returned. TDernard had done 
nothing, said nothing, almost thought nothing, 
while she had been gone. He was watching for 
her, as she came down the path; he had scarcely 
turned his eyes irom the path, during daylight, 
while she had been gone, and had slept in his chair, 
facing the window, every night of her absence. 

He ran to meet her now. 
again. But the way she walked as she came to- 
wards him told how weary she was, before she said 
a word, 

“T am so tired—so tired,’ she moaned, laying 
her head upon his shouldér and bursting into tears, 
IIe let her weep for a time, her heart beating 
wildly almost against his own, then gently raised 
her head. 

* Come, let us go home,” he said. 


“ Home !’’ she exclaimed, sweeping one dazzling | 


glance across his face, a glance in which there was 
all of love and trust blended; *“* home! 
home soon—soon—the only home I ever knew, I 
am so tired.”’ 

He looked at her more carefully now. Her face 
was thin and pinched again, and there were dark 
circles under her eyes. Within the eyes there 
seemed to be a hint of unshed tears. 

She walked unsteadily, stumbling often, and 
once or twice she would have fallen but for Ber- 
nard’s helpful arm. 

* The—child—lived,” she said, a spasm of pain 
flashing across her face, while she pressed her 
hand upon her side, and her lips grew white; “ the 
child--lived, I—saved - her-- life.” 

Bernard said nothing. There was a terrible 
fear tugzing at his heartstrings. He could not 
trust himself to speak. 

‘*Are you not glad” she asked, speaking more 
easily. ‘I am very glad and very happy.”’ 

He stoope’ and kissed her on the lips. 


“Ob, sweetieart! sweetheart!” he murmured, | 


**T love you so—I love you so.” 

‘But you love me better when I do well. do you 
not ?” she asked, plaintively. 

‘“*T—I think so. But you are so-worn and ill 
and weary.” 

The tears came into his eyes, and one dropped 
upon her white, upturned face. 

“ Have you given your life for hers?” he cried, 
passionately. 

A colder breeze swept down the valley; she 
clung closer to him than she had done, shiverinz. 

“IT don’t know,” she whispered ; “ perhans so.”’ 

He looked away at the mountains. Woman 
though she was, with all a woman's finer instincts 
un! intuitions, sue misunderstood him. 


He carried her home, and asked for herthe care , She shook her head sadly. 
and tenderness his mother knew so well how to | 


| brave, sweet smile 


He had all at his very fireside 4 


How happy he was | 


Let us get | 
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** You'll never go, Bernard, dear Bernard, unless 
you go alone. But believe me, love, it’s far better 
here. Outside 1 found tears and hunger and 
blows; here |’ ve found — everything.” 

** And I have too.” he said, solemnly. 

They walked for a little time in silence then, he 
eupporting her more and more, she growing 
heavier and weaker. 

“There'll be flowers and fruit and wine in the 
great city to-night,’’ she said, musingly. 

** And love here,”’ said he. 

“There'll be fireworks and colored lights, and 


| dancing, and some one to go up in the frosty air 


in a balloon, and—— 

Sie stopped, and shuddered. Silence again. The 
short twilight was gone. The moon rose. They 
reached the house. The mother was gone to a 
neizhbot's. ‘'hey entered alone, 

“That man up there was your enemy?” she 
said. 

Bernard bowed. 

“T-conquered him-—-by love,” she said, earn- 


| estly; ‘“‘conau red him when | saved his child. 


Was nof that better— better than — ”’ turning 
him until she could look into his eyes as though 
she would read his very soul, as perhaps she did— 
* better than any) ing else could have been ?”’ 

He stopped and kissed her again. 

**T have guessed, to-day,” she said, “ why I was 
sent into your life. I understand, | think, what i 
have done for you. I love you; | atways have 
since I first knew you; through the endless ages 
of eternal life, I always shall. But you may 
thank God every night for more than love at my 
hinds, may you not, dear one f” 

His look answered her. Tle took her hand. It 
seemed to chill his blood. 

* See—look !”? she eried, pantingly, pointing 


, out at the window. 


Far away, 4 tiny speck showed in the sky. Was 
it a balloon, such as had brought Airilie, or the 
form of some wandering bird of the Winter night? 
Did bright ribbons flash and glitter, or was it only 
the glint of shimmering moonlignt from a slant- 
ing wing? Whoknows? Bernard does not, nor 
do i. Verhaps Airilie does. 

The bells of the tiny church rang out; their 
messave of Peace and Goodwill’? came beating 
across the frosty night. There was a mournful 
cadence in their voice which Bernard had never 
he rd betore. What we hear depends so much 
how we hear. 

Bernaid felt the clinging fingers shut more 
closely over his own, like-—snow-~ice 
The tiny fleek upon the sky was gone. He turned 
toward the woman he loved ~ turned to iace her 
the smile he will have in his 


marble 


memory always. 

The door opened. ~Some one came in, some one 
with quic and earnest steps at first, steps runuing 
frieniship’s way into manhood’s service; then 
with hushed and reverent tread. 

It was Bertrand. 

‘*1 came—oh, neighbor, neighbor, how much 
you have lost.” 

‘** Gained, rather.” said Bernard, with a sob. 

‘““A friend — yes,” answered Bertrand, giving 
his hand to Bernard with ashy cordiality. 

“More than that—she saved my soul,” said 
Bernard. He bowed his head upon his breast, and 
the tears ran down his cheeks. 

Rertrand stole aways toward the little church, 
— Bernard with his dead in the dark and 
cold, 


The Dostor’s Christmas Eve 
Story. 
COA QRAW your chair a little nearer to the 
a fire, won't you ?—it’s bitter weather 
& Y, outside—and try one of these cigars. 
mn) aD I can recommend them. Well, so you 
g want a yarn, 1 never was good at 
“2S telling a story; the thoughts come up so 
GF much faster than the words can follow ; 
¥ but when it comes to talking of thai case, 
it’s enongh to make any man warm to his work, 
you see. Yes, yes; the queerest case that ever 
came Within my experience—by all odds the queer- 
est; and I don't know if I've ever been quite the 
same man since the thing -happened, though ] 
wouldn’t say that to any one but you. 

Christmas Eve! It’s the time of all others for 
this story of mine, for it was Christmas Eve that 
] first got mixed up with it. I never can torget 
that as the years roll round, though a good many 
have gone since then: I don’t like to think ow 
many. I must be growing an old man now, and 


« 
x 








; she—but there! you'll say this is an odd way of 
| beginning a story. 


Well, I had hung up my shin- 
gle in Hillsdale, Vermont, yet it brought me in 
little enough practice, and none at all for my 
specialty, What was that? Ob, 1 thought you 
knew. I set myself up to minister to a mind dis- 
eased, and that sort of thing, but it seemed the 
very last way in which people were afflicted down 
at Hillsdale, or else they had no confidence in a 
young man such as I was then. Perhaps that was 
it, though | didn’t like to think so at the time. 


| So I was thoughtful enough one day when I had 


been at the place fonr months or more, with mv 
pockets getting empt er and emptier, to see a tall, 
military-looking old fellow march into my den, 
stare around him in a d scontented fashion, and 
ask if he could speak with Dr. Hilliard. 1’d have 
given a good deal to have been ten years older as 
I got up and said I was Dr. Hilliard, very much at 
his service; and what was there 1 could do for 
him? 

He eyed me over doubtfully for a minute, from 
my smart young mustache to my fine new boots, 
which I hadn't paid for; but perhaps he decided 
it was just possible that I might know something 
in spite of appearances being against me, for he 
said, civilly enough, ‘I have called to consult with 
you-in regard to » Jady— my daughter whose case 
has baffled our family physician, and the two o 
three others whom J have already called in from 
this place and a larger city. It would seem to lie 


| within the jurisdiction of your specialty, and 1 
have heen indneed to call wpen von.” ' 
dle was honest at lust, aud none too flatt ring, 
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« Indeed, sir!" said I, putting on an air of profes- ; alone together. I felt nervous—horridly nervous 


sional wisdom. 

some mental difficulty?’ But he did not answer 
me directly. 1 fancied my words hurt him, though 
I'd put the question as delicately as I knew how. 
‘¢] want you to see her,’’ he said, in a stilted 
way that hid some deep ieeiing, I felt sure, “ but 
in the meantime I will give you an idea of - of 
the case as well as it is in my power to do.’ And 
when he spoke the word “case” he seemed to 
sbudder, and turn away from it with his mind, as 
if it went against him to use it in speaking of his 
daughter. “ She is nineteen years old, and until six 
months ago wus as sane as you or I, and remark- 
able for her intelligence. She was unljke other 
girls of her age~-always.’’ He paused often in 
speaking, and | came near growing impatient, al- 
though I began to be interested. I am not giving 
his exact words, of course. How could I, after all 
these years ?—but I try to do it as nearly as I cau 
recollect. After he’d stopped awhile, he went ca 
again: “At that time, six months ago, she was 
seized with a brain-fever; induced, the doctors said, 
by overstudy, and was so ill for six weeks that we 
gave up all hopes of her recovery. Then the cri- 
sis came and passed, and, after all, she was pro- 
nounced out of danger. She was delirious no 
lounger, but seemed to take no notice of anything 
that was passing, except that she would eat what 
was given her and sometimes would even answer 
in monosyllables when spoken to. This passive 
state Jasted almost as long as the first more terri- 
fying one, although her physical health all the 
time improved very perceptibly. Suddenly one 
day she seemed to Lm as if from a long sleep, 
greeted everybody pleasantly as after a return from 
a journey, asked questions about our health, and 
at first seemed glad to have come back to us. 
Well, we gave thanks for her recovery, never 
dreaming of evil; but it was-not long before we 
began to suspect something was far irom right 
with our child. Then came the knowledge of the 
miserable truth, which has since been the death of 
my poor wife, and which I fear 1 cannot bear 
much longer—our daughter was mad, utterly be- 
side herself.”’ 

[ thought he had forgotten that he had a list- 
ener during his long narrative, but now he rcse 
up and glared at me in a way'so wild that | half 
suspected he, too, was 2 maniac, and it was not till 
after a second or two had passed that | managed 
to speak to him. 

“You have interested me intensely, sir. 
is it you wish that I should see the lady ””’ 

“ As soon as possible,” he answered, more com- 
posedly. “This afternoon, if you have no otter 
engagement.” 

I had not. 


When 


{ never did have any—business 
ones, at Jeast—-though | didn’t think it policy to 
tell him so. I said, however, that I believed | 
was free for that afternoon, and would call at a 
certain hour, if—in short, if he would give me his 
name and residence—both of which he had either 
neglected or forgotten to do, so tar. 

He gave me his name then; it was a queer one 
— Wolverstan—and that afternoon I went to his 
house to make my first visit to his daughter, Ve- 
ronica, 

It was Christmas Eve; clear and cold, as to- 
day has been. Jove! I remember it as if it had 
been vesterday!.... Eh? Haven't spoken a 
word for three minutes, did you say, old fellow ? 
Put up your watch and stop laughing. I'd gone 
back into the past again, that’s all. Have you 
never done it? Wait till I warm myself up with 


“ The lady is then suffering from | 


a drop of this whisky and 1’]l go on like a clock | 


that hus been wound up to tick out the hours of a 
new year, Where wasI? Oh! Well, her father 
wanted to be with her during our interview, but 
I advised him against it, not knowing what his 
influence over the girl might amount to; but |} 
promised to heed his injunction that she should 
hot suspect me to be a physician. I thought that 
would be a pretty hard thing to avoid, however, 
it his daughter were blessed with a moderate de- 
gree ol penetration; and women mostly have been, 
you know, trom time immemorial, 


“Its one peculiarity of her malady to fancy | 


herself pertectly sane,”’ said he; though what other 


peculiar characteristics attend this malady he left 
me to find out for myself. She was to he brought 
into the drawing-room as if to receive a visitor, 
and presently her father was to make some excuse 
to leave her alone with me. 

All tiese arrangements succeeded; but I could 


only think, in a half-dazed, stapid way which was | 
anything but professional, that there must surely | 


have been some hideous mistake, when she—when 
1 first saw her. I felt all of my boasted profes- 


sional self-possession ooze put at my fingers’ ends, | 
for it seemed to me utterly impossible that the | 


grand, gracetul creature standing composedly be- 
fore me could he—a maniac. 1 loathed the idea, 
and thrust it from me. 
myself I wasn’t a man to be deceived by appear- 
ances. Beautiful, was she? Well, I only know I 
thought so, The fairest, saddest, noblest face I'd 
ever looked upon—not have I seen another like it 
in the years that have gone since then. She had 
a quantity of that red-gold hair you often see in 
Titian’s pictures, and the white skin that generally 
accompanies it. But she had one peculiarity that 
must have spoiled another face entirely. One eye 
was dark blue, and the other was brown or hazel; 
yet, strangely enough, this only seemed in her to 
be an added attraction. j 
could scarcely take your eyes from her face when 
you had once glanced at it. 

Did I call Veronica Wolverstan’s face a sad 
one? Certainly | thought it eminently so the first 
moment I saw it; but when she lifted ber eyes to 
mire, her countenance so changed, and lit up into 
@ glow of something which looked like rapturous 
astonishment, that I was utterly dumbfounded, 
and at a loss what to make of her. ‘“ You /”’ she 
cried, with a quick, gliding step forward, and both 
white hands outstretehed; and then as suddenly 
the hands dropped, the light died out of her face 
quickly, as you can extinguish the flame of a lamp, 
and she stopped moving toward me. “I beg your 
pardon! I have made a strange mistake,” she 


And I had once flattered | 


It fascinated you; you | 


said, hastily; and then looked at her father, who | 


proceeded to introduce me as “ Mr. Hilliard.”’ 
Presently, after a little conversation, he quietly 
got up, and making some trifling excuse, left us two 


for almost the first time in my life, for I was ata 
dead loss to continue the conversation with that 


ESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED 


) tioned, wistfully. 


strange, beautiful creature’s eyes studying my face | 


in such a curious, puzzled manner. However, she 
spared me any great emborrassment_by bringing 
matters to a crisis between us. 

“You must have thought my greeting very pe- 
culiar,” she said, smilisg in the slow, self-pos- 
sessed manner that went tar to convince me of her 
sanity, “but you so resemble a dear friend of 
mine whom I am daily hoping and expecting to 
see, that at first I supposed you were indeed he, 
and it needed a second glance to see that I was 
mistaken.’ Her face had saddened as she spoke, 
and she added, half to herself, 1 thought, “ Yes, 
for a moment I hoped that my waiting was over.” 

Is this to be taken as an evidence of madness ? 
I asked myself; but the idea was not off the thresh- 
old of my brain before she said, quietly, * No doubt 
you supposed that one of the vagaries of the in- 
sanity my father has told you about—tor I am 
right, am I not, in thinking you a—what is the 
correct term ?— mad doctor?’ She smiled, half- 
sadly, half-humoiously, as she said it. What was 
Ito reply? I dared not try to deceive her; and 
besides, 1 was positive it would be in vain. Why, 
she could read my very thoughts, it seemed. 
“ Yes, ] am a physician,’ I answered, guardedly, 
“though now I see you, I am not at all sure that 
you require one.”’ 


“Thank you for telling me that,” she said, look- | 


ing in my jace in a way that would have made me 
wince if [ had not been honest. ‘ You make me 
happier than I have been for a long, long time. 
Oh, you who have never suffered so can’t realize 
what a bitter thing it is to see those nearest and 
dearest to you turn from you with terror and sus- 
picion, and call youmed. Ah, what a horror!” 
and her eyes turned from me, grew misty, and di- 
lated. 
gers, and to fear everybody who is unknown to 
me. I should be sorry to fear—you.”’ And | 
fancied she was thinking of that resemblance she 
had mentioned. 

“Will you,” I said, with a diffidence which 
made me wonder at myself, ‘allow me to put you 
to a test which may be a convincing evidence to 
others bes des myself * It is my opinion that you 
are perfectly sane, though it is true ] know no- 
thing of the circumstances.” 

“Thank you again,” she answered. 
the test you wish to put me to?” 

‘* At present, merely to look into vour eyes for 
one moment,” and drawing her to the light, I 
searched her clear, deep eyes for an evidence of the 
diseased mind she was said to be possessed with. 
They were pure and bright as diamonds, and gazed 


“ What is 


*T have learned to dread meeting stran- | 


steadily into mine without a hint of that wavering, | 


fittul vacancy to be seen in the eyes of nine out of 
ten insane persons. Her pulse was a good deal 
slower and more regular than mine is just now, and 
her forehead was as cool as a lily. 


“ What do you think of me?’ she asked finally, | 
smiling one of those slow, sad smiles | had seen | 


before. ‘1 want you to tell me candidly.” 

‘“*T think that you are sane as I am,’’ I ex- 
claimed, triumphantly, and I felt as glad of this 
conviction as if she had been my sister, or — some- 
thing nearer. ‘*1 don’t see what has possessed 
your friends to think otherwise.” 

** You say so now, and you are very kind, but it 
may be that you will think as they do when you 
have heard my history. Yes, 1 fancy even were | 
to tell you so simple a thing as the secret of that 
resemblance I mentioned a little while ago, you 
would be ready to say, sie is mad, indeed !’’ 

“Tthink not. Try me!’ 1 demanded, boldly. 

‘Well, then, your likeness is extraordinary, all 
save the color of eyes and hair, to—my husband !’’ 

‘*What!’’ I eried, starting back in amaze. “I 
thought—surely | understood your father to say 
that you were Miss Wolverstan +” 

‘Undoubtedly. But, in truth, I am a married 


woman—a bride, [ might be called under happier | 


circumstances.” 


And I could see she watched me | 


narrowly to note the effect of her announcement. | 


I could understand how she must dread to see this 
doubtful, incredulous expression creep over my 
face, which she must have met so often on those 
of other people whom she had trusted, and I dared 
not meet her wistful eyes, I felt I had flushed to 
my forehead. 

‘“¢ Indeed !”” was all I could stammer out at first; 
and then, “‘ How long have you been married, may 
I ask P” 

“Six months only — indeed, not quite that, though 
oddly enough, I can't fix the exact date. That is 
another thing against me,’’ she murmured, sigh- 
ing. ‘It was just before ] recovered from the ill- 
ness they say I suffered from, however. Ah, | 
can’t wonder at what people think of me—even 
my own father—for it is all so cruelly strange. | 
do not understand it myself.” 

“Will you tell me the circumstances of your 
marriage ?’’ I asked; and chen, making an effort 
to assume a jesting manner—for I saw she was ex- 


cited—! added: ‘Since I have the honor to re- | 


semble your husband, J am naturally curious to 
hear something about him. We may even be re- 
lated.” Even yet I could not bring myself to be- 
lieve in her madness, although everything seemed 
to conspire to prove the fact of its existence. 
“The very fact of that resemblance inclines me 
to give you my confidence,’’ she answered. “It is 


good to see a face that is so much his counterfeit | dn t , 
' name is Francis Everton; not’ a very uncommon 


presentment, for we have been parted a very Jong 
time-now.’’ And the poor girl sighed with down- 
cast eyes that shone through a mist of tears. 

“Will it pain you to speak on this subject :” I 
asked, gently. 

“No; it will be a relief to me, if you can hon- 
estly trust me as a sane person, and believe my 
words to be realities - not the wild fancies of a sick 
brain. Can you really do this, do you think, 
strange as all I say must seem to you?’ 

“ 1t would be more difficult for me te treat you 
in any other way,” I returned, bluntly. She clasped 
her larve, gracious white hands upon her knee, and 
sat facing me, with her eyes looking through rather 
than into mine. 


“Do you believe that it is possible for human | 
| beings to go through experiences only in spirit, 


while the body is absent, and yet that the experi- 
ences should be real, ind not imaginary ?” she ques- 


a ———— 


NE 


“ T never thought of such thitigs 
till lately, and yet now that is the only way in which 
I can explain to myself what has happened to me, 
I know it has happened. 
about that.” 
from me 
with one—but went on, slowly and thoughttully, 
half as if fulking to herself, ‘It was in St. Au- 
gustine that we met, and he was there for his 
health as well us I. As tor me, the clear, salty air 
seemed to lift all the heaviness and languor of 
illness trom me, and I had never felt so utterly, 
buoyantly healthy before. 1 can describe the sen- 
sation in no better way than to tell you that I felt 
as if I had nobody to weigh my spirit down; | 
was light and free, like the breeze that blew about 


She did not pause for an ‘answer 


Let there be no doubt | 


and, indeed, I was not at all prepared 


| rily no evidence of her insanity. 


me; and strangely enough, he told me that it was | 


so with him also. Verhaps it is so with all people 
who visit St. Aagnetine, though I can scarcely be- 
heve it, can youP 
with his writing, for he is an author—a poet 
had been so thoroughly prostrated that his friends 
had feared he would die. 
we two had together by the sea! and how we talked 
of books and poetry, and discovered so many tastes 
we had in common! I had never seen any one 
like him before. Idon’t think there could be any- 
body really like him. But is it not very odd, much 


He had overworked himself | 
and | 


Ah, how many walks | 


as we were together, and wholly as we had each | 


other's confidence, we never told each other any- 
thing about our homes, or where we lived? Oh, 
if only we had, all this sorrow, all this dreary, hope- 
less separation might have been spared! But we 


were too utterly absorbed, and alive only to the , 


present, to give any thought to either past or time 
to come, 
other. I don’t know how muny days or weeks we 
were friends, and after that lovers, but the hours 
seemed Jong, and very sweet and dreamlike. | 
don’t think it seemed quite like ¢ime at all, as we 
think of time here and now. We had no ac- 
quaintances, though we saw and grew quite inter- 
ested in a good many people. We were always 
alone together, and I don’t remember that we had 
any introduction as a beginning to our friendship 

for friendship it was from the very first. This is 
a strange way for me to talk to you, but I forget 


We had always so much to say to each | 


myself a little in seeing your likeness to him, and | 


1 am so glad to be able to speak about him freely. 
Why, the only outward differences in your faces are 
that his eyes and hair are a very dark-brown, his 
chin is more prominent than yours, and his eve- 
brows and lashes perhaps a little heavier, Lut 


your expression is altogether different, certainly. | 


We first began to think ot marriage when we found 
how near at hand our separation was, for we felt 


that we belonged to each ocher, and it would be | 


right to make it so that nothing could ever come 
between us. 

‘So we were married, with a marriage of solemn 
promises and binding vows, as sacred in the sight 
of God as if performed within t e walls of his 
church, I think, and it was well that we had not 
waited, for that very evening our parting came, 
We had known that it must come, but we had 
never guessed it must be so cruelly sudden—that 
we could not even say good-by. We were standing 
together on the old sea-wail, talking very happily, 
when of a sudden I saw his face grow pale in the 
moonlight, and without a word he dropped my 
hand, which he {had been holding, and sat down. 
I asked if he were ill, but he only signed, and rais- 
ing his eyes, looked into mine with a strange gaze 


| that puzzled andUhalf-trightened me, well as 1-had 


learned to know him in all his moods. Then his 
head sank forward, and I thought that he was 
fainting. I was quite helpless, as we were alone, 


and I suppose I had not yet recovered strength | 
enough to endure a great shock ; for while I caught | 
him in my arms, with one ery for help, 1 knew no | 


more, except a vague, hopeless feeling that we 
were gradually slipping apart, that my hold upon 
him was loosened, and then utterly gone.” Fora 
moment she was silent, with her head drooped for- 
ward upon her hands; and then she went on with 
an effort: “I can only account for what followed 
by supposing myself to have had a relapse into my 
old illness, for when, after a long blank, I became 
conscious once more, 1 was here at home in my 


bed, with father and mother bending over me. I[ | 


was very glad to see them after such a long ab- 
sence, till everything came back to me; and then 

it was terrible. Atterward followed the long 
struggle to make tlem believe, and it was all in 
vain— worse than in vain. I can’t blame them. 
Sometimes I blame myself terribly, for I know 1] 
have killed my poor mother. Isn’t that a terrible 
knowledge for a child to have? 
and all the rest does not kill me too. 
I wish it would; and then again I want to live, 
for all hope isn’t dead yet, and 1 may meet him 
once more even in this life of ours. J am so afraid 
I will be as mad as they think me, ilough, some- 
times, if things continue long as they are; it is an 


I wonder that | 
Sometimes | 


almost unendurable strain upon me, and | have | 


such an agony of pity for my father.”” She looked 
up at me piteously, and my heart ached tor her 
with a keen, new pain. ‘I wonder,’’ she added, 
slowly, “if they call Aim, too, mad, when he speaks 
about his wife’ 1 pray he hasn’t had to suffer as 
I suffer.’’ 

‘* Did you not even know your husband's name ?” 
I inquired, cunningly, striving to bring her to a 


remembrance of my pre-ence, which it Was evident | 


she had wellnigh forgotten, 


“Didn't | tell you that?’ she asked. ‘His 


name, is itt 


I wish that your resemblance told | 


the truth, and that you were indeed related to | 


him.” She paused for an instant, hopefully, but I 
was silent. ‘ Yes,” she continued, ‘‘I am Vero- 
nica Everton in tie sight of God, although my 
friends may always refuse to acknowledge me as 
such.” 


it ‘all, I thought it best to tell her the plain truth. 
I told ber that 1 could put no real faith in that 
spirit, theory of hers; it wasn’t exactly practical, 
and couldnt hold water, especially where a mar- 
riage was in question. Then I reminded her kow, 
by the indisputable evidence of her father, the doc- 
tors, the nurse and others, as well as that of the 
servants employed in the house she had been, at 
the time specified, sufficiently present in, her sick 
room to answer at times when addressed. But 
that, because it might be proved that she was la- 
boring under a strange hallucination—the result of 
a too vivid fancy of her fever—there was necessa- 
And IJ let her see 
that I thought it could be nothing more than a 
mere hallucination— a chimera— although, some- 
how, I felt like a brute as I was doing it. I 
felt as any commonly tender-heart'd man must 
feel when he has shot his first deer, and sees its 
great brown eyes filled up with tears as it gives a 
last look at him. She was disappointed, but only 
mam in me, mind—not a wit sliaken in her 
firm belief—mania—or what you like to call it, 
and so I had done little good to anybody, and a 
great deal of harm to myself. I wanted‘her lik- 
ing; I wantéd her confidence; already I’m not 
sure but I'd have given fame and fortune (ii I had 
them) to win either, so early did my strange intat- 
uation for her begin. 

Her father was like a different man, and warmed 
toward me wondertully when I gave him my opin- 
ion of his daugbter. He was very eaver to b- 
lieve me, very ready to put faith in what I saidy, 
but when [ proposed that he should travel with 
Miss Wolverstan, he froze ayain, and told me de- 
cidedly that circumstances would prevent his Jeav- 
ing town—at any rate, for months to come; she 
must do the best’ she eould where she was; and 
with good care and what pleasures he could give 
her, be hoped to find that best very good indeed. 
I've always thought there was something a little 
queer about his unwillingness to leave town; so 
anxious as he seemed for his daughter’s restora- 
tion, I'd supposed he would do anything ter her 
good. But if there was a mystery, I never found 
it out, and didn’t trouble myself over it, When 
my first plan was vetoed so peremptorily, I ven- 
tured less confidently to suggest more society, more 
young company, gayety, and that sort of thing ; 
but he shock his head, saying that they had few 
acquaintances, and fewer friends--Veronica had 
never cared to make them. It was too late for 
that now, he feared. Would | not come to the 
house as 6ften 2s my engagements permitted, com- 
hining the triendly with the professional, and while 
I studied the-case, perhaps find some way of per- 
suading her out of her delusion—-insanity le need 
no longer call it, thanks to what I had said. 

I was a little surprised, I confess, at this invi- 
tation. The man knew next to nothing about me, 
except the evidence of my diploma, yet he caught 
eagerly at my professional opinion, and didn’t stop 
there. He gave me the privileges of a friend of 
the family. It didn’t look consistent with the 
idea I had formed of him; but, in this instance, I 
was glad enough to own I'd been mistaken. 

Well, you can guess I wasn’t slow to avail my- 
self of the permission — or invitation, whichever it 
was intended for— and, from calling at the house 
once a week or so, I began to go twice a week, 
and before long I receivedsan invitation to dine on 
a Sunday. 

I always saw Veronica, and as time passed on, 
I thought she seemed a little more rosigned—a 
little less sad, I couldn't call it happier—and her 
father’s altered feelings were a great comfort to 
the girl. 

She was grateful to me for the change there, 
and once she said to me, **I begin to. live again : 
my life used to be a horrid nightmare, Now it is 
life, at least, however -weary it may be. My 
father is my own again,” 

I knew what she meant; though it was hard for 
me not to try and make more of her words than 
she intended. I had a good many temptations in 
those days, and one was, to hate the delirious 
dream that had dared to take the form of a lover 
—a husband. I hated it all the worse because of 
its supposed likeness to me. I fancied the was 
thinking of it every time she looked at me, and the 
ugly fancy stole all the sweetness trom the smiles 
she sometimes would vouchsate. I loved her des- 
perately. 

Before two months of this pleasant, friendly 
life were over, I was mad to win her, and I meant 
to do it; I wouldn't give up hope because of her 
delusions. I thought my love was strong enough 
to crush them, as I would gladly have crushed 
whatever came between us. 

When the Spring arrived, I was sometimes al- 
lowed to take her driving, and at those times— for 
she was very friendly—it was hard to be silent, 
and remembering my resolution to wait, 1 had 
sense enough left to know that in waiting would 
lie my only chance, if ever one were given me— 
but all my sense, and all my wise resolations 
couldn't. keep me, in the end, trom making a fool 
of myself, and pouring out a torrent of lovésand 
devotion in words worthy of a silly schoolboy. 

Heavens! how she took it! She looked at me 
with those great burning eyes of hers till I fairly 
withered before her. She turned white and red, 
and trembled so, that I was afraid for a moment 
she would faint. She didn’t, though—on, no! 
She only turned upon me to exclaim with a slow, 
freezing kind of anger that was worse than any 
other woman’s blaze of temper, “ You speak in that 
way to me, who amawile’ I gave you my confi- 
dence; I believed in you—and now you have in- 
sulted me. I am more defenseless than other wives, 
and you have known it to take advantage of it +0.” 

I couldn’t answer for a moment, and while I was 


| silent, she began again, more softly : 


Sheer trash you'll call it, of course; and yet, | 
though I knew the girl believed every word she | 


uttered, ] was certain that she was no more insane 
than you andj are at this moment. I've a theory, 
though, which it wouldn’t do to tell everybody, 


“At least, give me the credit for /eleving my- 
self to be a wife, and out of: respect to me, treat 
me as such, even in your thoughts, if that be pos- 


| sible for you to do.” 


that we're all of us more or less insane—some on | 


one subject, some on another. 
hobby, you know—in other words, mania. Don’t 
you agree with meP Well, I thought her, in spite 
of everything, no worse than the rest of us. 

When she eagerly asked my honest opinion of 


Every man has his | 


I was utterly overwhelmed. I hadn’t beencable 
to realize, carried away as I was with my passion. 
that she could go so far with her extraordinary 
delusion as to feel actually “insulted’’ by an 
honest tale of love. Well, I might have known 
it, knowing her so well! 

But after all that, I couldn’t reconcile myself to 
taking her words quite as a final answcr. I wag 
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penitent, and begged for her forgiveness till I made her feel that 
she had been a little hard upon {me, and then, not content with 
that, I asked if it would have been possible for her ever to have 
cared for me, had everything been different. 

“Why, yes,” she answered, with never a blush; “it might have 
been possible for me to love you, perhaps, if I had not met my 
husband first. Having once known him, it would always be 
utterly impossible for me to bestow a thought upon another man.” 

Well, I tried to force myself into taking that as final, but I 
couldn’t quite believe in my bad luck—young as I was, and of a 
sanguine disposition. I was going away in a day or two, after that 
flasco of mine, to New York to attend a medical convertion, and J 
had a faint hope that when I came back she might have learned 
to miss me a little, and so to change her mind. : 

Aren’t you tired of my long yarn yet,old fellow? I should think 
you must be, for, as I told you, I haven't much gift at telling 
stories! But light another cigar. I see you have let yours go out, 
and I'll harry to « conclusion. 

I had a fairly good time in New York; I believe it was [my first 
convention, and I didn’t brood as much over my troubles as I'd 
fully intended to do. I saw a good many fellows I had known at 
college, and they left me little time to myself in our leisure hours. 

One day I went to dine with a man who had been my chum in 
the old days, and met atjhis house a young doctor I had not 
happened to see before. 

He seemed to know my friend ‘and the rest of the company very 
well, and I learned incidentally that he was a New Yorker. We 
were introduced, of course, but we were placed some distance apart 
while at table, and we did nothing more than bow—for he was late, 
and came in, I think, just as we were’ being seated. 

I soon found, however, that I couldn’t lift my eyes without 
catching his fixed upon me, always to be hastily removed when he 
saw I was observing him. ‘The thing began to muke me cecidedly 
uncomfortable after awhile, and when 1 didn’t care to stand it 
much longer, I stared him full in the face for a moment, determined 
that he should either quit his disagreeable scrutiny, or offer some 
explanation for it. He chose the latter course, evidently, for he 
suid, looking a trifle disconcerted : 

“I beg pardon for my seeming rudeness, sir, in gazing at you 
thus persistent! , but you so closely—nay, wonderfully—resemble 
a patient of mine in whom I take a deep interest, that I found it 
impossible to keep myself from watching your face.”’ 

‘Don’t apologize,’ said I, disarmed instantly, and painfully con- 
scious that every one was looking at us. “I suppose it must be 
something of the kind, though I confess to being for the moment 
disturbed by it. But this is the second time lately that I have been 
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accused of stealing another man’s features. I shali begin to fear 
I’ve no individuality of my own presently.’’ 

“This resemblance is certainly something remarkable—indeed, 
quite perfect, except for a trifling difference about the chin and 
brows, and the much lighter color of your hair and eyes,’ said the 
inquisitive stranger. ‘* And this man—my patient, as I said—has 
one of the most peculiar cases on record, as 1 am sure you would 
all say were you familiar with it.” And he glanced around the 
table, as if not unwilling to have the story drawn from bim. 

“ Tell us about it,” said our host, accepting the challenge. 

“With pleasure. It is no secret, ‘Ihe gentleman in question 
has only been a patient of mine for the last eight months, and 
then he did not become so voluntarily, He was put into my 
hands by his own physician, who considered’ him unmistakably 
insane. Yet even after hearing a statement of the case both from 
himself and the physician I mentioned, and being astonished at its 
sensational absurdity, upon examining the young man, I could not 
convince myself of his insanity; I eovld not believe him mad—. 
only laboring under a strange hallucination, if 1 may term it so, 
which would seem wholly ridiculous were it not to him so thoroughly 
a tragedy.’’? . Here the doctor paused, as if to excite additional 
interest in his narrative, and did not proceed until several voices 
had requested him to do so. An odd, dull presentiment of what 
was to follow was creeping over me, though I stoutly fought against 
it. My eyes drooped, and I could not raise them. I wanted to rest 
my throbbing head upon my hand, but dared not attract attention to 
my condition. ‘ My patient was ill late last Summer with a fever 
induced by great mental exertion; (he is quite a popuiar author, 
by-the-way, whose specialty they say is poetry),” the doctor went 
on; “and while delirious, doubtless must have been visited by queer 
fancies, as, when he became convalescent, he announced that he had 
married, and was the husband of the most divine creature living—a 
woman whom, to hear him describe, would make one wish that 
dreams might become realities.” 

I couldn’t have uttered a word to save my life, but luckily some 
one else asked a question. ‘Did he give you the whole story of 
his courtship and marriage ?” 

“ Well, no; his accounts were rather vague. I don't think he 
tried to make them otherwise, though they were accurate enough as 
far as they went. He told me without any réluectance that he 
hud met the lady in St. Augustine, where they had ‘both gone for the 
sake of their health; (though what people in their senses could 
have wanted there except in Winter, is more than’I can say); that 
they had been much alone together, and had finally decided upon 
marriage as a safeguard against any opposition, or that’ kind of 
thing, they might meet with in the future. He even described their 
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peculiar manner of exchanging certain-vows, which 
he considered holy and binding as any marriage 
ceremony, and the scene-of his parting with his 
dream-wile on the old sea wall; yes, he tells all 
that very willingly, and with a good deal of regard 
for detail. It’s wholly nonsense, of course, and 
only interesting to strangers because of its pecul- 
larity. The young man, in spite of it all, however, 
18 In no sense of the word a maniac, and will some- 
time, I hope, be cured of his delusion, though I 
confess I don’t see any sign of that as yet. He's 
very unhappy at present, since, unfortunately, bis 
his dream didn’t go far enough to let him know 
the place of his wife’s residence. if it had, he 
would doubtless long ago have started off in search 
r. her, and even as it is, I believe he would gladly 
0 so. 

“Did he give her any name?’ I managed to 
stammer out, dreading that every one should see 
my excitement, for I was feeling positively ill, the 


blood in my head pounding on my brain as if it | 


would beat out of it all shape or sensation. 

“Yes, oddly enough he did, and rather a pretty 
one, too—Veronica Wolverstan. He also men- 
“rae that one of her eyes is brown, the other 

ve.” 

{hastily drank off a glass of wine before I asked 
again: “And his name? Have you any objec- 
tion to mentioning it?’ 

“ Not among friends, as his story was not given 





| what there was to tell about Veronica. 
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me in confidence, and he is not averse for all the 
world to hear what he considers to be an undoubted 
fact, however puzzling. Perhaps some of you may 
be acquainted with the name, which is well enough 
known about town—Fraucis Everton.” 

You can imagine how I felt then, do you say? 
No, you cannot imagine ever so faintly. No one 
on earth can know what I felt and suffered in that 
moment, except myself, and now I can scarcely 
realize it in its full intensity. But it seemed as 
though all the tenets of my faith were rapidly slip- 
ping away from me, and nothing was real that had 
been real, or unreal that had seemed impossible. 
I took the whole night to make up my mind as to 
what 1 ought to do about it, and the decision was 
arrived at in the end with a fierce fight between all 
that there was of good and all that there was of 
evil in me. 

But the better part came out conqueror. I went 
next day to Dr. Fairbanks—the man whose story 
had wrought this battle within me—and told him 
T made as 
few words as possible of my narrative—there was 
no temptation to linger over the telling—and asked 
if in his honest opinion his patient, Francis Ever- 
ton, was man enough and sane enough worthily to 
listen to what I had to say, and to hear advice 
before acting upon it. 

Fairbanks was greatiy excited over the matter; 
thought it by all odds the queerest thing he had 


¢ 








ever heard—in short, didn’t know what to make of 
it, but was most anxious to have me meet his pa- 
tient without delay. Well, I had to go through 
with the ordeal, much as J hated it, and gladly as 
I would have escaped from it, and I saw Everton 
that afternoon. I could scarcely believe in him 
as a living identity, the name had been asso- 
ciated with a myth for so long in my mind; but I 
found him very real, and—though I would fain 
have picked flaws with him—eminently fascinating 
and attractive. ~He did look like me; there was 
no mistake about it ; and I never fancied myself so 
well-looking. I soon found myself liking and ad- 
miring him against my will. He was madly in 
love with his own madness—his cherished dream — 
and neither time, absence, nor uncertainty had done 
aught toward quenching his enthusiasm. It was 
all very strange to me, as well as to others. I felt 
as if I were myself existing in a dream as I told 
him. my strange story, watching first his surprise, 
then his delight, and’ lastly, listening to the words 
of gratitude I neither wanted nor deserved. 

He had a hundred: questions to ask about his 
“ wife,’ as he called Veronica—and my fingers 
itched to feel bis throat while he said it—but I 
was in no mood to give him satisfactory answers, 
and gruffly bade him remember that in the eyes of 
the world the lady was still’ Miss Wolverstan, and 
he would do well for the present to let her remain 
so—no matter what she might be in his fancy, 
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I’m.afraid I used that word with a purpose, ard 
1 was glad, at the moment, if it hurt him. 

Weil, nothing would do but he must go with 
me to Hillsdale when I returned, which I had 
meant should be very shortly. I couldn’t well 
refuse, and I don’t know that I exactly desired to. 

Anyway, I let him go, and we grew to be some- 
thing very like friends during the journey, which 
war lade than it would be nowadays. 1 tried to 
persuade myself that I was glad for Veronica, and_ 
that I hoped this might be the way out of all her 
troubles—though ‘things seemed very dark and 
doubtful:'to me, ard I could think of no rational 
explanation of their strangeness. 

It had been my plan to introduce Everton to 
Mr. Wolverstan, and ask the father's permission 
before letting him see the daughter; but, as fate 
would have it, I found’Mr. Wolverstan had leit 
town on business, which would keep bim away for 
a week or so; and ‘then I knew that Everton 
would have to meet Veronica ; it would be useless, 
and perhaps cruel in me, to try to make him 
wait. Cruel, I mean, to Veronica; I could have 
been hard enough to the man who called himeelf 
her husband; but—I thought of her, After all, 
her welfare was deurer than anything else to me. 

The only command I laid upon Everton was 
that I should be present at their first interview. 
God knows it wasn’t in my own interest. I made 
that demand—-for I knew the pain I should hav 
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4o suffer — bet in hers, Veronica’s. I didn’t | 


know, you see, what effect such great excitement | 
might have upon my dear girl, and I couldn't 
risk her with a stranger, even though he called | 
himself her husband. 

It was in the evening when Everton and I 
walked over to the Wolverstans’ place together, 
saying but little to each other on the way, and I 
Jeft him standing alone in the dimly - lighted 
drawing-room, that wos to me so full of memories, | 
while | went out in search of Veronica. 

The servant had said she was in the garden, 
and I had directed she shouid not be called. I 
knew all her iavorite haunts pretty well by this 
time, ind I wanted to have her quite to myself, 
just once, before I gave her up to another man. 

I found her presently in a little rustic summer- 
house where I had often sat and read to her only 
a few weeks before. She was lying in a ham 
mock, with a crimson shawl thrown balf over her 
white dress, and the moonlight falling full upon 
her face and bright golden hair. She was almost 
supernaturally beautiful at that moment, and J | 
scarcely dared to Jook at her, knowing what I had 
come to tell. 

However, I controlled myself, went forward, 
and spoke to her quietly enough, I suppose. I 
scarcely knew what I was sayiny. She was sur- 
prised to see me, and rose up quiekly to welcome 
me with her hand extended, and a pleased smile | 
upon her lovely face, but betore I could clasp the 
hand she held out to me, it bad risen with a flut- 
tering motion to her heart; the smile melted 
from her lips as they parted with her quick breath, 
and her eyes had gone beyond my tace— dilated 
into » kind of wondering rapture. Francis Ever- 
ton had followed me. 

I was forgotten by them both; I had brought 
them together, and my mission was accomplished. 

Everton thrust me aside with an eager, uncon- 
acious touch on the shoulder; Veronica never 
glanced at me again, but moved forward swiftly, 
murmuring, “ Francis!” 

So I took mvself away, and went outside, lean- 
ing my head against the doorpost, and striving 
not to look at those two, but to keep my hungry, 
jealous eyes closed to everything but the moon- 
light. It was an ordeal, but 1 staid through it 
all: I constituted myself a dragon for the occasion, 
and I meant to stand by my colors. My presence 
did not hurt the lovers, however; I might have 
been a stone, or a tree, then, for all they knew or 
cared about me. Verhaps I was glad of that, or 
perhaps J was an unreasonable wretch, and their 
unconsciousness was but an added pain. 

It is so long avothat I ought to have forgotten, 
but I tell you it comes back to me now with as 
keen a stab as I felt it that night standing there 
in the doorway among the dark vines, with the 
Summer mists lying damp about my feet, and the 
moonlight’s long level rays streaming into my 
half-closed eyes, 

Thank Fortune, I've lived down that pain these 
many years, but there are moments when it comes 
back to me, and this is one of them. Yes, the 
pain’s lived down, but since that night I have 
never been quite as I was betore; something was 
gone ous of me, I scarcely know what. The iron 
that enters a man's soul is apt to Jeave a scar 
there —but I hope it didu’t leave me a worse man ; 
rather the contrary. 

Well, there's little more for me to tell, and I 
I have got myself out of the mood for talking in 
th last few minutes. I must ask your pardon, 
and you can guess the rest. 

Of course, Mr. Wolverstan, when he came bacx, | 
was inclined to be angry with me, and think T had | 
taken anunpardonable liberty. Perhaps bis daugh- | 
ter persuaded him differently, or else he came to 
share in my reluctant-admiration ot Francis Ever- 
ton. 

At any rate, he could not know him for long and 
yet believe in his insanity- and, whatever was 
the pressure trought to bear upon him, he yielded 
finally to circumstances, even begging my pardon | 
for the sharp things he bad s:id to me. 

I was very ready to forget them, of course, but 
after that 1 never could bear to go to the house as 
I had been used to do. IL jad borne enough, and 
that would have been too much tor me, even though 
Veronica asked me herself. 

She and Everton were married a few months 
later, for the second time, Verdnica said, and 
about that ceremony there was certainly nothing 
doubtful. They were man and wile sure and tast 

‘enough this time, in the letter of the law as well 
as the spirit, and their wedding-cake, of which a 
large slice was sent to me, wss not the “ stuff 
that dreams are made of,” as I dare say numerous 
dyspeptics about town could have testified. 

No, 1 didn’t go to the wedding. I had taken 
down my shingle and bidden good-by to Hillsdale 
before that took place, thinking it the best thing 
for my peace of mind, as well as the necessities of 
my pocket, 

I only saw Veronica once again after that night 
1 told you of, and then just long enough for a 
farewell, ‘so when my thoughts return to her, I 
always see the picture in the summer-house, framed- 
in with the si.ver of the moonlight. Golden bair, 
dark, shining eyes, soft white gown and crimson , 
drapery, and a hand outstretched that was never 
given to me. Romantic little picture for the brain 
of an old fellow such as I an, isn’t it? I heard 
they wert to St. Augustine, in the State of Florida, 
for ther wedding-tour, but 1. have never seen 
them since— never since that Summer, no matter 
low many years ago, 

How do I explain the matter'to myself? 1 
simply don’t try to explain it. Lt is one of those 
things that don’t bear explanations, though perhaps 
your Spiritualists might try to do it. Thank 
Heaven! 1 am not one of them! But hark ! twelve 
strokes ; the clock is striking for midnight. I have 
finished my yarn only just in time to wish you a 
** Merry Christmas.” 


} 


Ix some parts of Austria the peasants set lighted 
candles ia their windows on Christmas Eve to 
light tho way of the Christ-ebild in his jonrney 
to and fro. So all of us, if we choose, may brighten, 
by acts of kindness and goodwill, the paths of 
felidw-pilgrims who grope in darkness, feeling 
after missing joys, it naply they may find them. 
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FRANK LESLIF’S 


The First Oradle-Song. 
St. Luke, ii, 14, 


By FANNIE AYMAR MATHEWS, 
I. 


SWING softly, bells, on Christmas moru— 
Wake not the King of Glory! 

Swing, soft and swift, across the snow, 
The old Judean story. 


i 
Biow gently, winds, on Christmas morn! 
And rock His cradle weetly; 
Ye little zephyrs from the clouds, 
Soothe all His slumbers sweetly. 


Ye Christmas roses, bow your heads 
His Infant Grace adoring 

The lavish increase of your breath, 
About His couch outpouring. 


IV. 


Sing lowly, too, ye little birds, 
Lest Mary's Babe awaken. 

Sing low the news of Jesus’s birth, 
To every soul forsaken! 


v. 


And, oh, ye viols, lutes and harps— 
The engel strain repeating— 

Praise ye the Day star of the sky! 
Send round His world His greeting! 


VIL 


Wake! Read ye not - oh, tearful eyes, 
The sign that shall release us ? 
And hear ye not, from out the East, 

The cradle song of Jesus ? 


VIL 
'Tis ‘** Peace on earth, goodwill to men,’ 
Hist! all the bells are swinging, 
And all the roses bow their heads; 
And all the birds are singing! 


Vill, 


Oh, ‘* Peace on earth, gocdwill to men,’ 
Light of the world at dawnbing, 

We | ail The*— child and God in one 
On this Thy Christmas morning! 


Christmas at Montsweag. 
@-7 


I]. that dull, lonely, littie tarmhouse! 

‘Those endless green meadows, or 
snowy tields, stretching tar to the fir- 
trees on the hillside! Oh, that dreary, 
monotonous lite; rising at dawn, going 
to bed at dusk; that treadmill of farm- 
a work, that narrow, boosless existence! 
6y No house in sight, no neighbors, only 
quiet of loneliness, (nce in awhile a visit from 
farmers whose lives were alike colorless. ‘The men 
who cracked feeble jokes, and talked crops and 
local polities; the women who talked work, or 
new patterns in patchwork quilts. The girls who 
talked ot singing-school and beaux; the boys who 
—well they never talked at all, but maintained a 
bashful silence. 

All this and 





more, pretty Milly Baker had 


thought and said, looking wistfully out of the | 


kitchen-window of that lonely farmhouse, two long 
years ago. 

Her fair, round face, its big brown eyes, red, 
detiant mouth, and the short, curly, brown hair, 
made a pretty picture in the vine-clad framework 
of the old window. She had a secret, this be- 
witching little maiden, that day, and with the 
secret there was a grief and wretchedness that 
then and afterwards made the piquant face wofully 
sober. She struggled between love and genius, 
duty and ambition; and then and there she re- 
solved to take the step. In the after-time she often 
wondered at her calmness that day. When the 
old home was closed to her, the loving, fond 
parents, strangers, she sadly weighed this loss with 
the fame and honors she won so easily, They 
were dear and precious, But oh, to go back! to be 


forgiven, to see them once more before the gates of | 


the ternal shut them from her young hfe. 

The city on the 24th of December is alive with 
busy purchasers. Every smiling parental visage 
hides an embryo Santa Claus, Every motherly 
soul, hurrying along with her big bundles, is a 
Christmas angel to the little ones at home. Of all 
the sweet customs handed down through genera- 


tions, there is none better and brighter than this | 


holiday gift-making and giving. The vreat heart 
of the people is stirred, and from palace to hovel 
sweeps a wave of the great Christmas-tide. 

In the country there is no crowding or turmoil, 
yet the villase streets wear a holiday air. Turkeys 
hang before the butcher-shop in close proximity 
with the venerable, alas! now featberless geese, 
they so often met in friendly couverse on the pub- 
lic road, where they discussed the respective merits 
of the potato-bug and cabbage-worm lucidly and 
eloquently. The window in the toy-shop is full ot 
marveis, and the village boys are envied by the 
out-backers, who hear coneise accounts trom their 
fathers. as the latter alight from the tarm-wagons, 
stiff with the cold, their pockets bulging with 
crackling bundles. ‘These accounts invariably end 
with “ See what Santa Claus brings you to-night 
and go.to bed right early” So sublime is the 
faith of childhood that a semi-somnolent vision of 
the maternal nighteap, or the paternal spectacles 
peering in at the door, arouses no suspicion regard- 
ing the reality of Santa Claus, 

So happy in city or country is Christmas with a 
houseful of merry little souls, be they children or 


grandchildren. The gleeful chorus at early dawn, | 
the tooting of horns (some relatives alwiys give | 


musical instruments, peace to their ashes!) the 
beating of drams, and the wild yells as each new 
toy is unearthed from the stocking (always papa’s 
biggest), forms a Christmas pandemonium that no 
child-lover would forego. Perhaps in some house 
there is a solitary child: how eager the parents try 
to make its Christmas happy: To continue the 
dear delusion of Santa Claus, the maternal and 
paternal s‘ockings are filled. and papa and mamma 


\ 
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child. To sueh a home this*Christmas Eve there 
was only a bitter memory of the old happy days. 


Montsweag is a small farming village on the | 
banks of the Marsh River (called by the country | 
Both were so very | 


folk the * Mesh” River). 
small and so entirely unknown, that the population 
assured strangers ‘that they lived just outer 
Bedford,’’ which was a large town. The chilling 


| disappointment that came over the spirits of the 


young Montsweag students venturing into the 
alluring paths of Geography, on learning their 
native town (so large and fine to their appreciative 


minds) was entirely ignored by Mitchell and other | 
' biased geographers, was too heart-rending to de- 


pict. Yet Montsweag had its advantages; there 


was no pauper within its borders, and each man’s | 
Its inhabit, | 
ants were of the highest order, morally, religiously, | 
| Mrs. Baker in the farm-wagon, with the old black 
comfortable matrons, and fine lads and lassies, | 


snug farm was clear from mortgage. 


and physically. They were brawny farmers, stout 
There were some sons who went *‘ way out West,” 
who were talked of with bated breath ; some who 
were on the sea—and in gales, all pious neighbors 
prayed for the father and mother, and the son at 
sea. Some sons lived incities, Of the dauyhters, 


| there were many birdlings who had left the nest 
for ever, and taken up a new life and home ties | 


elsewhere, ‘There was “ So-and-so's gal who mar- 
ried Mister So-and-so, and right comfortable off he 


| be, too; she with two sets ot chiny, carpets all over | 
the house, and a marble-top set in the sparé room,”’ 
In that virtuons throng who had done so well, | 


and married so comfortably, poor Milly Baker had 
no place. She was a pariah and an outcast. Her 
stricken parents were prayed for, and when the old 
white-haired father in the Methodist prayer meet- 
ing rose, and with uplifted, trembling hands prayed 
for the erring and absent, many eyes besides the 


| old mothers were filled with sympathetic tears. 


The Baker home was a low, brown cottage with 


| a sloping roof, out of the centre of which a big 


chimney vomited forth smoke the year round. The 
brass knocker on the door cheerily reflected the 
sun, that made at sunset the tiny-paned windows 
sheets of glistening gold. A roomy barn, close by, 
and 
houses,fete., made a cheerful picture of a prosperous 
New England farm. 


This Christmas Eve,old Farmer Baker, in big | 


coat and boots, and the inevitable red scarf twisted 


and now, stamping the snow from his feet, entered 
the kitchen, where the old wife sat by the fire, 
knitting. A plump tabby nestled at her feet, and 
sitting on his haunches, gravely surveying the fire, 
was an old hound, who bad been Milly’s dog. Had 
there been aught of selfishness in his nature, his 
dogship would have rejoiced in the family loss that 
was his gain. Did not his old<mistress (with a 
tinge of conscience, for by nature and habit she 
was economical) give him choice tidbits. and did 
not his master allow him every liberty, and often 
stroke the massive head with a “ poor fellow, I de- 
clar,’” in a choking voice that certainly his anti- 
quated antics did not cali for. 

They sat and talked, those lonely old folks, way 
into the night. ‘Ihe neighbors, far across the snowy 
fields, wondered the twinkling light burned so late, 
and said, with kindly interest, that “they were no 
doubt talking of her.” So they were. 

“You remember, John, how she’d hang her 
little stockin’ in the chimney thar? See the nails 
thar yet. y 
sock, for fear Santa Claus u’d think ber greedy.”’ 

“So ’tis,’ he said, thoughtfully. 

“* We'd hang ours up, too, an’ she'd be the first 
to tell us Santa Claus hadn't forgot us. 
me how she'd climb outer her crib into our bed, 
an’ wake us with her kisses. She'd yaller curls 
then ; beats all how they turned to brown. | re- 
member the day we tied the dog up close to her 
stockin’ ; he was a little pup then. low she fairly 
cried with joy at havin’ a real live playfeller, and 
he’s here now, while she——” 


The old man s‘vhed, he fingered the arm of his 


chair and coughed huskily. 
** She never meant no-—- 
“* Why did she lie, then ?”” he said, sternly. 
“She knew, dear, what you thought of such 

things. She only told us she was goin’ to work in 

the city, an’ she’d board with her aunt. That was 


” 


| no lie.”’ 


‘*Why must she work? Who had | but her ?” 

“°*T was dull here like, for ber.” 

“ Why ain’t it for the rest? No other girl goes 
away ’n brings sorrer ’n disgrace on their honest 
parents,’ 


“No-no, Not that, John,” quavered his old 


wife, leaning her hand on his arm, ‘ only trouble. | 


Our gail-- my Mully—couldn’t do wrong.” 

And so they taiked on, and the wise old schemer 
recalled ever the sweet picture of the little child, 
the fair maiden, and the bright young face that 
had made the sunlight of their lives, 

‘*There was a somethin’ else I most forgot,”’ 
said the mother, timidly; “toward night, when 
you was milkin’, a man drove up ’n left a bundle 
here.” 

“* Who from?” 

“Trom her. Oh, father, not that face. 
here's her own writin’, ’n’ dated. Bedford. 


See, 
She 


says it's Christmas, an’ she so near, yet with no | 


rizht to come and eat of our cheer, or hear the old 
‘* Merry Christmas, or one word from her father’s 
lips. She will not come. 
ness. See, father, look at the big overeoat for 
you, with brown fur on't, as soit as the cat's there; 


an’ strange, indeed, for i’ve never seen none like | 
Look, here’s mine —a | 


it; an’ cap, too, to match. 
black silk. an’ beautiful shawl ’n bonnet 


*n kid 


gloves. Do look, dearie; I've never had ’em afore, 


an’ ain't they fine? Why, Id never git’em on in 
this world. Now, do let me. 
look nice ; sets like a duck’s bill. Thar ain’t an- 
other man of forty as is half so good-lookin’ as 
you at sixty-five years to a day. i'd never dare 
weer mine. They're too dressy for an old body 
like me.” : j 

* indeed, they ain’t: you bold your own, marm, 
with the best of “em,” he said, iondly. 

* Do you remember the things she bought us one 
Christmas with the berry-money she arnt. her- 
self? Now, father, we must take these things. I 


" ‘ | don’t kn . he to send ’ KL 2 
indulge in wild raptures with the delighted small corey ten bok Sateen os aes thoes eee se 


we've but few years le{t on earth; she so lovin’ ’n af- 


You know she'd never take your big | 


I mind | 


She only asks forgive- | 


There, if you don’t | 
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| feetionate—such a good girl. Let's us go to Bedford 
to morrow to find her, ai] dressed in the few clothes 
she sent us. Don’t shake your head. Our little 
lamb, out there in the graveyard, looks down from 
heaven on us. Shall we leave our lamb on earth 
unloved? Once she near died, our Milly, an’ when 
her big brown eyes opened like alittle bird’s in the 
nest, it was to you they looked, not me. I was 
sore grieved, too; though gals is more fond of the 
father—and how she clung to you. Would you 
then have thrust her off? Whatever she is, she’s 
our Milly.’’ 

He trembled, the fond old father; the recolk c- 
tion of that scene flashed over him. He fancied 
she still wistfully turned to him, asking for that 
love now; then he sighed. ‘ihe battle was won. 

In the early morning Ann Maria Gallup came 
over ‘to cook Mrs. Baker’s dinner,” and Mr, and 


span, disappeared up the road to Bedford. 

‘“* A-dressed up, sich as I’ve never seed’em in 
my born days!’’ soliloquized Ann Maria; “she in 
silk as ’ud stan’ alone, ‘n him in a fine coat, fur- 
trimmed, an’ cap of the same skin; that gal must 
a-sent’em, Beats all, them a-taken of °em’n goin’ 
off in a wagin ’n Chris’mus Day, not to meetin’, 
neither. Ef that ain’t wicked, ’n downnght hea- 
thenism, whot is? ~ Wish some of. the folks ’ud 
come in, but every one as is got a home is to it 
this day. It’s only lone ones as works for oth- 
ers,” etc. 

The non-committal hotel clerk, looking over his 
diamond pin with malignant disdain and withering 
contempt on the world of questioners, ound even 
his calloused heart touched by the old country 
couple who asked so anxiously, “if Milly Baker put 
up there?” The woman, with a sob, ** My gal, 
we mean— bright eyes an’ curly hair.’’ Someclerks 
| actually looked back a week in the ponderous hotel 
registers. (How could they know Milly Baker had 
taken another name?) One young man enume- 
merated the young ladies of his acquaintance who 
possessed the personal attributes described, and 
afterward remarked ‘‘that a girl must be no good, 


| in fact uncommon bad, to ship such decent old 
multitudinous out-houses, tool-houses, hen- | 


parties,”” 

They went everywhere. It was cold and dreary. 
Their fine new clothes, donned with so much pride 
to please her, seemed to have lost their charm, 


| Chilled, disappointed and hopeless, they stepped in 
thrice around his neck, had tended to his chores, | 


the street, and looked disconsolately abuut them. 
The father felt the worst; his was the stronger na- 
ture; his anger had been fierce (the -mother never 
was angry) and his love now was-aa fervent. 

They could not go back to the lonely home. 
They had put an extra seat in the wagon, with 
butialo-robes, and had brought old l’rince, her dog, 
to please her. 

“Lost your way, Brother Baker ?”’ 

There stood the parson of Montsweag. Ile was 
as welcome as flowers in May. He was a tall, 
thin man, of marvelous innocence and unwvurldliness, 
with a serious, reflective mind, and fear of the 
| pomps and vanities, yet of good sound sense 
withal, 

“Come along with me, neighbors. Brother 
Tanner of this city exhibits-a panoramer in Music 


Hail, tor his church. He invited me to come. It's 
| a dollar admission ; no tickets given away. You'd 


better come.’ 

e-Thev did not know what a panorama was, nor 
| did he seem very learned or lucid in his explana- 
tions, but anything was better.than the long after- 
noon at home. If the parson went, a panorama 
was a ri:hteous amusement. So they joined the 
throng that was crowding into a biz dor; they 
crossed a marble pavement, went up a broad flight 
of stairs, and Mr. Baker, following the men ahead, 
went up to a little window and paid three dollars 
for seats, in duty bound to treat the parson. 

“Why, these chairs is real velvet!” exclaimed 
the delighted old lady. 

‘“‘A fine picture that,” said her husband, looking 
at a big woodland scene that hung the entire length 
of the wall betore them. 

©] don't see many of Brother Tanner's parish 
here, but they may be up-staira. Brother Tanner 
| is doubtless fixing his pictures,” said Mr. Bailey, 
the parson. ~ 

“Fine tune,” whispered the old man, keeping 
time. ‘‘ March, march; why, | declare it makes 
me feel like a soldier again.’ 

“Sh! sh! folks is starin’,’ said Mrs. Baker. 

Then the curtain rose. When the scene was in 
a farmer's kitchen, old Baker went wild with de- 
light. 

“ Beats all!’’ he whispered ; “ef ’tain’t our own 
all over.’ : 

‘loo ignorant to obtain programmes, or to see 
the playbills, those three innocent souls sat through 
a play in a playhouse, and had the best time in 
their simple lives. 

When the father in the play turned his daughter 
out of doors, the farmer clincied his tist. Ile mut- 
tered under his breath at the villain, he breathed 
hard when the sorrows and troubles came crowd- 
ing om the danzhter, and he kept muttering, 
“Why can t they see, ‘twan't her, ‘twas-him,’’ ete. 

In the-last scene, where the stern old father, 
blind and forgiving, meets again the child te has 
wronged, the farmer broke into sols, and his 
weeping old wite whispered, “ ‘The gal s our Miily 
to the very life” 

The parson, too, was intensely interested, ret he 
looked suxiously tor Brother Tanner. He thought 
a panorama a delightful amusement; and wished 
he could get up ove in Montsweag. very one 
was going. What were th papers they were 
dropping, He picked one up. With wide eyes, 
and palpitating heart, he read: : 


“Thalia ‘Theatre —— The 
“ Hazel Kirk.’’ 
As he emerged from the theatre, in the @arly 


Winter twilight, cold and drear, he read in thy, 
starin: letters on a bill-board across the street 


beautiful play of 


“Music Hali—'‘netructive Poncrama @f Egypt 
and the Holy Land - Explanations by the Kev. 
Jonas ‘Tanner.” 


He turned then and explained. ! 

“| ‘don't care;-it was beautiful,’ said Mrs. 
Baker, still weeping. 

Her hushand had disappeared. 


Th ut 
look for him, yg Sak. 
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“Where do the play-folks come out?’ anx- 
iously inquired an old farmer. 

The policeman majestically pointed a thumb at 
the stage-entrance. 

The old man took his stand there, very patiently, 
at the foot of the steps, watching the people com- 
ing out. His bands worked nervously, his eyes 
were yearning and sorrowful. (bh, was he wrong! 
had his keen old eyes deceived him ? 

She was slow in her dressing that day. There 
would be no performance to-night; to-morrow was 
Sunday. She might have gone home if .they had 
forgiven her. Lite was so dreary. She tossed 
her bouquets aside, the hot tears dropped on her 
dress and cloak. She went slowly down the stairs. 
They said the star must have had bad news—her 
eyes were read. They made room for her to pass. 
“The gathering darkness made the street seem 
dull and drear, the burrying passers-by so far 
away, such strangers. She was alone. Ah, no! 
out of the darkness, out from the crowd there, 
the well-known figure, the broad shoulders, the 
soft white hair, the kind blue eyes. His arms 
outstretched—yes, the coat she lad given him. 
God was good, life was bright. 

* Milly, my gal!’ 

‘¢ Father |” 

He had that bonnie brown head close to bis 
heart. 

‘She was the Haze/, mother. I knowed it,’ 
he eried, as the parson and Mrs, Baker came up. 

Tne crowd went away silently, and left them 
alone, The parson kissed her, too, though this 
incident slipped his memory when he told the 
tolks at home what a true and noble woman Milly 
Baker was. It was noticed that his severity to- 
wards theatres moderated, and his church mem- 
bers were sometimes seen after this attending 
‘proper plays’”’ in Bedford. 

Homeward went the happy party, the parson 
and Mrs. Baker on the back seat, Milly close to 
her father, her hand through his arm; the old 
hound, who knew her with a wild delight, lying at 
her feet. Ata turn of the road, across the snowy 
fields the lights of home gleamed acheery welcome. 

Oh, “ Merry Christmas to all. Bright fires 
and happy homes, and joy and peace. Sweet 
family union, Knit closer by the cheer and con- 
tent. Oh, forgiveness and love, His legacy to 
earth, Mayall old feuds be forgiven, old enmirties 
lie, and the long-estranged join hand to hand. 
ltign or low, rich or poor, to all be born some 
blessing of the day. 


it may be some time before we 


was in the 


A CHRISTMAS GHOST. 
By LEIGH NOBLE. 
€ 
2 you really care for me one atom?” [ 
!) asked, bitterly, looking down into the 
calm face before me. The long, dark 
lishos lifted themselves with languid grace, and 
the beautiful eyes looked up into mine. 

* At times, periodicaily, spasmodically.” 

“The spasm is not upon you at present,” and the 
sarcasm ot my tone hid its feeling. 

“it rarely 1s when you make yourself disagree. 
able, which is the case now.” 

* And is there to be no end to my patience ?” 

‘*T bave as yet failed to become very familiar 
with the be:inning, you display itin such miero- 
scopic proportion.”’ 

1 moved towards the door; I could bear no more 
just then. 

* Good-by ; 
met.’ 

A startled expression flitted over her face, for 
‘ust one moment, and wus gone. 

““1u revur,’ she said, with a careless wave of 
her fan. ‘ When your bal temper is over, and a 
thing of the past, | suppose I shall have the ex- 
treme felicity of seeing you again, Suppose you 
spend Christmas Eve with me.”’ 

It was the end of August, and | 
habit of seeing her daily. 

‘* Dead or alive, I will be with you,” I answered, 
and left the room. 

Why would she, my darling -for she was my 

darling in spite of it all—torment me so? What 
demon was it that possessed her ? 
I, with my hot, jealous disposition, cure so madly 
for a woman who was not content to relinquish all 
the world for my sake? She repulsed my caresses 
when the mood was on her, broke -engagements 
with me, flirted with other men, and yet had pro- 
misel to marry me. I loved and hated her, as it 
were, in the same moment. I would break loose 
from her, leave her for a time, and see if absence 
would not wore better for me than ! could for 
myself, _ Or if, perchance, it could cure me of my 
Intatuation, 

Without allowing myself time to reflect, I en- 
gazed passage for Europe, and made hasty prepar- 
itions to be gone some months. | would not see 
her again; I would not tell her I was going. I set 
my teeth at the very thought of what it would 
cost me, and it required ali the strength of which 
! was master to carry out the determination, but 
! did it. 

I placed my business affairs in the hands of a 
friend, and one thing only remaived to have my 
will drawn up. \ 
»eth Barnwell, my affianced wi.e’’ (ah, Bessie ' 

jessie !) © all my property, real and personal,” ete., 
with the enumeration thereof. following. Per- 
aps, thourht I, a little bittesly, if she were to 
come ever into possession of what had once been 
imine, she mizht have one tender thyught to give 
to him whose only thought had heen of her. 

Phe wreck of tue Scotia is an old story now, but 
' story written in tears and lamentations to those 
whose dear ones were never heurd of again, of 
irightfal memor.es to the few survivors, 
were tossing in mid-ocean in a gale of wind and 
rain, such as [ had never seen or dreamed of on 
Ba aga: vessel sprang a leak. “?, 

Ly e lute boats,’ was the captain’s order, 
rosing out even in the midst of the noise of the 


elements, 
t 2 . . 
it wus a gallant crew. Swiftly, with wonderful 
method ‘ 


me and discipline, his command was obeved. 
" > p 

pie was found unseaworthy, and the crowd of 
-~-Fiued passengers more thau filled the others 





| One’s chance for life would he slim indeed! Was 


| tume, entered. 


’ Eve with her. 


it in the body or the spirit 1 siould spend the 
Christmas Eve 1 had promised with my cruel 
darling ? 

| helped a few frightened women into the boat, 
then turned to think ot self-preservation. } found 
a life-preserver, fastened it on, and lashed myself 
to a loose spar which I thought would float. ‘Then 
came a heavy blow on my head, I knew not from 
whence, a sensation of pain aud numbness, and the 
world of sea and sky was blotted out. I knew no 
more. 

Moments of partial consciousness, followed by 
lapses into my former state, are the dim recollec- 
tions (that haunt me), of this period. Nor have I 
ever been sure of the time that passed ere I in 
good measure recovered. I opened my eyes on a 
strange scene. I was lying on a bundle of straw, 
covered with a sheepskin; above my head were 
the rafters of a low loz-house, and in the corner of 
the room, on a broad, flat stone, emoldered the 
ashes of a fire, I was alone, but in a few moments 
a fair-haired, blue-eyed girl, in an untamiliar cos- 
She uttered an exclamation when 
she encountered my look, and hastily ran to the 
door and called. In a moment a woman and two 
men entered, and stood around me, pleasure evi- 
dently$painted on their taces, and talking volubly 
in an unknown tongue. Presently the woman 
brought me coffee in a wooden bowl. The salty 
taste was disagreeable, but the steaming beverage 
seemed to revive me, and | drank it with avidity. 
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In their humble way, no one could be kinder than | 


these poor people on whose hospitality I lad thus 
been cast. Weak as I was from long exposure 
and illness, it took some time for me to realize 
where I was, nor of course have I ever learned the 
fuil details of those past weeks and days, 

Suffice it to say that 1 had at last been picked 
up by a Norwegian fishing-boat, and my name and 
nationality unknown (1 chanced to have no papers 
about me, even could any of the crew have read 
them), they had carried me with them, and to the best 
of their ability nursed me back to life. Sewed in 
the lining of my vest, | had a considerable number 
ot bank-notes, which, incredible as it may seem, 
and water-soaked though they had been, were yet 
available. All that was on my person was honestly 
returned to me, and this enabled me, though in 
tmall measure, to repay the kindness of my hosts 
ere I parted from them. 

Returning memory and strength brought back to 
me all the past in which Bessie was concerned, and 
I was seized with a wild desire to see her once 
more and fulfill my promise of spending Christmas 
Already the Winter was upon me, 
and little short of a miracle could enable me to 
accomplish it. But Fortune favored. Once more 
| stood in the streets of New York. I landed the 
day betore Christmas. The ray crowds were throng- 
ing the streets; the Christmas bells soun‘ing in 
the air, as, sadly changed in appearance, and almost 
overcome with a whirl of feeling, I stood that 


| Christmas Eve upon the familiar steps and the 


door yielded to the key which all these months had 
lain in my pocket. 

I drew slightly aside the portiére which hung 
betore the parlor-door, and, myself unseen, gazed 
into the room. 

‘*But, my dear young lady, this is surely very 
unwise, to say the leust’”’ (it was the vuice of the 
lawyer, in whose hands I had leit my will), * to 
refuse a nice litile property like that for a chimera ! 
All lovers have their quarrels, no doubt, but—— ” 

**] will not touch a penny of it,’’ low but stead- 


| ily sounded my darling’s voice, 


I could not see her. 

“He promised to spend this Christmas Eve with 
me,” she added, dreamily, with something like a 
sob. The lawyer took a turn up and down the 


| room ere he replied: 


; which he sailed: no word has come trom him. 


Or why should | 


“I give and bequeath to Eliza- | 


We | 


| felicitous. 


‘* Far be it trom me to deprive you of hope, but 
months have elapsed since the foss of the vessel on 
It 
is not credible that he has survived. ‘This pro- 
perty lies at your command, and it was his partic- 
ular request that if he did not return (we must all 
provide in such cases for our possible demise) the 
papers should on this special evening be placed in 
your hands.” 

A movement, and Bessie stood in the centre of 
the room before me, pale and sad, but more beau- 
tiful than ever. How my thirsty soul drank in 
her loveliness ! 

‘¢ He said that, living or dead, he would be with 
me to-night. If he is dead, I drove him to it, and 
I will go to him.” 

I could wait no longer ; forgetful of consequences 
I sprang into the room. With a wild cry, she 
threw up her arms and fell into mine, extended to 
receive her. We had kept our tryst. 


Curious Christmas Customs. 


a Nagee E is no country where festival days are 

more numerous than in Mexico. Between the 
religious and political holidays the people have 
scarcely more than three days out of every week 
for the practical business of life. 

The Christmas Festival of Naciamento, as it is 
termed, lasts usually for two weeks. Christmas 
Eve is what the Mexican calls Noche Bueno. Dur- 
the day which ushers in this memorable night, 
large processions of men and women, on horseback 
and on foot, march through the streets, dressed in 
the costumes of shepherds, after the ancient Serip- 
tural styles. This is what is known as tie l’as- 
tores. When darkness approaches the Pastores, 
and in fact people generally, light hundreds of fires 
on the hills and promontories in all directions. 
Anywhere in the Republic of Mexico on Christmas 
Eve night fires may be seen burning on all elevated 
points. It is a beautiful custom and has an im- 
pressive effect. The procession of Pastores is also 
attractive. After night those in the procession 
retire to the theatre, and there is rendered the 
tableau of the birth of Christ—Naciamento, with 
all of its accompanying scenes. In this tableau, 
which is gotten up with gorgeous effect, little girls 
and boys take part, the former personating angels 
and ihe latter devils. Calcium lights are burned. 
All that is possible is done to render the occasion 
This pertormaace is kept up until after 
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midnight, presenting all the Scriptural incidents of 
the occasion. While this is going on in the theatre 
the people outside are firing rockets—not such 
large ones as we have in this country, but small 
ones, each with a stick about a foot long, which is 
stuck in the ground and a match applied to the 
taper. The fires on the bills and hundreds of these 
meteor rockets in every direction give a weird look 
to the night, and if you are fortunate enough to 


l 


303 


‘*Now!” she echoed; “now! most wretched, 
Listen,” she went on, speaking rapidly, her face 
turned from him to the shining sea: “ I have told 


| you something of myself, now I will tell you the 


get into te theatre to Naciamento, you will be | 


still further impressed with the Oriental aspect of 
the festival, 

Formerly on Christmas Day the Host was car- 
ried through the street by the clergy, in*full robes, 
but now, under the present laws ot the Republic, 
no religious procession is permitted to parade in 
the public street. 

In every town of Mexico on Christmas Day a 
bull-fight is a regular feature of the observances, 
the proceeds being often given for charitable ob- 
jects. 

During the feast of Naciamento the female por- 
tion of the community are allowed many liberties 
which ordinarily they are deprived of. If at 
this time a lady in the presence of others should 


rest. I was a gay, light bearted child, but the 
tragedy of life came upon me too soon; one day I 
found my happiness in the sunlight amongst the 
flowers and birds; the next, sometimes I shudder 
when I think of my careless childhood and com- 
pare my present self with what I was. I was 
barely twenty when my youth passed from me; for 


| six years I have borne a burden which for ever 
| must remain with me. 


“ Recollect one thing, I was no country-girl liv- 


| ing in a world of romance of her own, but rather a 
| sleeping princess waiting for the touch which 
| should bring me life and love and all beautiful 


gifts. You are a man of the world, you were of 
the world once, althoush you tell me that for years 
you have been out of England until now: you can- 


| not have mingled with the world without meeting 


strike you over the head with an egg blown full | 
of silver or gold powder (such an act denotes a | 


special preference and is the greatest compliment 
a lady can show a gentleman), it would not be 
considered indecorous, while at other times it would 
cost her her reputation. These eggs, filled with 
gold or silver powder, are called cascerones. They 
are sometimes} filled with flour, and when a beau 
gets one of these latter he is made tne butt of the 
eveniny. The senorita often takes occasion to 
get even with some one of the sterner sex who may 


have at some time slighted her, by striking him, 


unobserved, with a cascerone of flour. 

Anvther famous amusement at this time is cock- 
fighting. Passing down any of the principal 
streets you will see rows of men and boys with 


| chicken cocks under their arms standing in front of 


the cock-pit. 
sport you purchase a rooster, for which you will 


| youth, wealth, and beauty ? 
| the whole world knows it. One day he left me, kind 


If you wish to participate in the | 


have to pay from fifty cents to one dollar and a | 
| half: then pay your admission to the pit and on 


entering announce your desire for a contest. Some 
one, who like yourself has become possessed of a 
game chicken, will wager you his rooster is the 
better chicken. ‘lhe master of the pit will inquire 
it you desire “ slashers’’—gaffs—-and if they are 


| England that June night six years ago. 


accepted he will proceed to attach them to the na- | 


tural spurs of the rooster and charge you a small 
tax for their use and the service. You can now 
handle your own bird in the contest or allow the 
attaches of the place to do so, ‘This custom of 
allowing outsiders to lring and fight their own 
birds makes the sport much more interesting. 

The admissions to all public entertainments on 
Christmas are donated tocharitable purposes. One 
continual round of gayety is kept up for two 
weeks. ‘The theatre i3 kept open, operas performed, 
etc., ‘‘ Faust’’ being the favorite for thts season. 
Every device known for the promotion of pleasure 
is brought into requisition. 


ONLY AN INCIDENT. 
<=. to-morrow you return to the city ?”” 


/ “Yes, but to morrow belongs to 


| > Infinite when, like Kenelm Chillingly, 

ENN Gp ‘1 am oppressed by a sense of my own 

* identity.” When I think of to-mor- 

% row | teel immortal, and yet to-day — 

having only to-day - 
mortal—nothing more. ’ 

‘* Which state do you prefer?” 

“« Neither ; 1 am content to sink my own identity 

and be nothing, as is natural in one who can gaze 


I feel merely 


him —Hector Damer, my husband. You start ! 
you little thought that when I spoke of sorrow I 
could have known sorrow as deep as that one name 
covers. I dropped the name and kept only the 
title, as I kept this circlet, to remind me of my 
thralldom. 

‘©A few words more and the old wound will be 
laid bare. I was a true wife, for J loved him. The 
poets say true love knows no past, because love is 
immortal and ever-present. 

“ He was kind to me, so much I grant him, but 
he was a man who-had drained the cup of earthly 
pleasures to the dregs before he met me. He tired 
of me—in these words you have the key to my 
whole sorrow. I cannot tell the reason of this. I 
I was young, rich, the world said heautiiul; these 
were my gifts—alas, poor gilts! what cared he tor 
You know the wey’ J : 

y; 
as usual I remember he held my hand, this hand 
that bore his ring, and raised it to his Jips ; ‘ Sweet,’ 
he said, ‘ this ring becomes this band,’ and so went 
out of my lite. 

“The next day, the world—our world—rang 
with the news that Sir Hector Damer had eloped 
with the wife of—— [But you are pale; you are 
ill” 

“Jil to the soul, for ican finish your story : it 
was my wife with whom Sir Hector Damer left 
Y I am he 
who for six years has borne a burden as heavy as 
your own.” 

She gave him her hand and for a second was 
silent, then she went on with her story, her voice 
dull and heavy, as though the soul within her had 
lost its vitality for ever. 

** My father— you may have known him— General 
Herbert —wished me to c-nsent to a legal separa- 
tion, but | refused; something there was in 
the thought tit she could then wear my name 
with honor before a world already too quick to 
forget dishonor. Therefore, in the world 1 em still 
Lady Damer; out of the world, down here in the 
sweet Summer weather, with the blue Atiaitic at 
my feet, 1 am as you know me, as I was in my 
childhood, Felicia Herbert. 1t is ended, this pour 
little story— would God I could forget it! ‘To-mer- 


| row I go home and take up the old life; it is 
| easier to forget the world.” 


the Infinite, and I only speak of the | 


“ Would God,” he said, “that I could forget ! 
You know that they ” 

She interrupted him. 

““T know nothing of them—I have never avked 
of them, never mentioned bis name until now.”’ 

‘She is dead,” was the solemn answer, Then 





| all the fire, the vigor of his youth came back to 


upon the limitless ocean with untrammeled vision.” | 


“Yet to-morrow you can exchange this sweet 
intercourse with God in nature for a city within 


whose crowded streets only the discordant sounds | 


ot man’s ignoble voice are heard ? 

“To-day I live, yet to-morrow, mv friend, if 
to-morrow we die, shall we not meet death 
bravely?’ 

‘* So the old life is death *” 

“Not so, rather a fitful sleep—one does not 
dream in death. Yet, | have had pleasant dreams.” 

‘* Has this been one f’’ 

‘* Since the awakening is bitter 


yes. But why 


| understand this, lelicia ? 


was‘e the last of these sweet moments in a vain | 


retrospection’? ‘Time enough for that in the 
Winter.”’ ; 

‘** Now comes the Winter of our discontent.’ I 
am so intensely selfish, Felicia—1 may call you 
Felicia to-day, since in my thoughts you will be 
aways Ielicia-—] am so selfish that it would give 
me pleasure to know that, in all, this has been a 
pleasant dream to you —.as to me.” 

“ And I—have been happy.” 

«1 thank God if I have conduced to that happi- 
ness! Let me take that thought with me into the 
world, Felicia. In alittle white I stall look upon 
these days as upon moments snatched from Vara- 
dise, content to give whatever happiness the un- 
seen future may hide, for one hour such as I have 
known with you.” 

**You have conduced to that happiness. 
few days I shall look back ! 
the unseen future! The weakness which prevents 
my looking forward will be the strength that turns 
me from the Past! And to think—to think that 
once I was a gay, light-hearted girl!’ 


Ina 


; existence. 


him—* And I am free! Felicia, I am free!’ 

But though her eyes were upon his face, they saw 
only the relief, the joy of a burden uplifted; bis 
meaning never reached her, so Ler lips repeated 
softly : 

** You are free.”’ 

Thin the woman's sovl within her breathed 
itself in the pititul words : 

‘*God give her peace !’’ 

There was a long silence, then he rose and ex- 
tended his hand. 

‘* Felicia,’ he said, and she, standing before 
him, knew that the supreme moment of her lite 
had come. ‘‘ You know that I love you. Now 
that our lives are laid bare to each other, I must 
say all that I have wished. I am free; do you 
i am free, and you>- 
you can be free, too, lelicia.”’ 

Tle had spoken hurriedly, but the white horror 
of }.: r face silenced him. 

‘“* You were my friend,” she said; “ nothing more 
than that.’’ Then very softly she went on: “ This 
has been a pleasant dream to me as to you. Fora 
moment I gave way. Life is so long and I am 80 
young, and already my share of misery has been 
large-—but it is over, 1 was so happy as 
a child; as a girl, had such grand dreams of 
what my life should be—all things of my careless 
youth’s imagining have passed away until now 
nothing remains beyond the mere dull agony of 
I go back to the world to-morrow to 


| seek for what the world has never given, for what 
| the worli will never give; but some day, as God 


Qh, the bitterness of | 


There was a long silence, broken only by the | 
washing of the water on the cliff at tneir feet in 


little cireling waves whose faint ripple died before 
reaching the shining sea beyond. 


waste of waters before her, her hands clasped over 
her eyes, the sunshine ylancing in the jewels on 
her fingers and on her bright uncovered hair. Her 
companion, a man several years her senior, whose 
face held the hopeless melancholy of hers, kent his 
regards fixed steadfas' ly upon the white sails of aship 
that stood against the horizon. Then very quietly, 


reigns, all the bitterness of the Past will be swept 
away in the light of God's eternal kingdom.” 

Then she extended her hands; he clasped them 
in his own, bowed low with bared head alove 
them and pressed his lips to the fair, white fingers: 
then, as he sedly released them, she turned and 
walked with swift steps to the little cottage on the 
cliffs, where she had made her home during the 
Summer. 

With dull, unhappy eyes he swept the sea with 
one swift glance. ‘lhe sunlicht shone on. the 


| broad expanse of tossing wa ers, but the white 
Felicia sat with her face turned to the wide 


as thouzh his own heart were full, he recalled her | 


to herself. 

“* And now P’’ he asked, gently. 

She lifted her head and swept ier hands before 
her outwardly, with an utterly despairing gesture : 


sails of the passing ship had dropped below the 
horizon. He drew his bat further over his eyes, 
and muttered under bis breath, “It is finished !’’ 
then took the path which she had just trod, and 
pas-ing her ec ttage, entered the quaint old inn 
where he had idled away the last two montis. 

His servant met him at the door. 

“Phe Tunes, my lord.” 

Turning the pages mechanically, he chanced 
upon a came; the sunlight on the sheet smete him 
blind. yet through the dazzling gleam he read: 

“Died in Paris, 15th June, Sir Hector Damer, 
Baronet’? 
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